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WILLIAM TAYLOR, THE GREATEST MODERN WORLD- 
HERALD OF THE CROSS 


Eimer Ritzy Dit1ie 
Oakland, Cal. 


WE are yet too near William Taylor to take his true measure. 
Such massive figures require the perspective of history. As Mount 
Shasta is most impressive and majestic when seen at a distance 
of forty miles, so William Taylor, lifted by translation into the 
company of the immortals, his rugged features softened by dis- 
tance and time and transfigured by death, will be more and more 
of a commanding figure to the generations to come. 

When Africa is redeemed, his name will shine in her firma- 
ment by the side of that of Livingstone ; when India’s millions are 
evangelized, his name will be among those of her apostles— 
William Carey, Henry Martyn, James M. Thoburn, and his own 
great son in the gospel, William F. Oldham; and South America 
will not forget its greatest pioneer of missions until the Gulf 
Stream loses its mysterious way, and the Southern Cross fades 
out of the sky. 

And what does not California and the Pacific Coast owe to 
“California Taylor”? Among those who laid broad and deep the 
foundations of Christ’s kingdom here, the name of William Tay- 
lor comes easily first. And those pilgrim fathers and mothers of 
the West were the real founders of California. God supplanted 
priest and peon with the pioneer that this virgin soil might not be 
overrun with the poisonous growths of superstition that have 
blighted Latin America. It was indeed a winnowed seed with 
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which God sowed the Golden West—a seed sifted through the 
perils of the desert, the stormy seas round Cape Horn, and the 
fever swamps of the Isthmus, and by the law of the survival of 
the fittest, only those reached here who had brain and brawn and 
physical and moral stamina—fit fathers and mothers for the 
crowning race of men. 
‘ The pioneers of California are fast passing away, and only 
a handful remain to see our state go forward to the imperial des- 
tiny which they with prophetic vision foresaw, when its tawny 
and untamed and virgin beauty was its only dower. There are 
only twenty-six names of survivors remaining upon the roll of the 
California Pioneers. William Taylor was a charter member, 
and his portrait has an honored place in Pioneer Hall in this city. 
On the walls of the Public Library in San Francisco are to 
be seen the mural paintings executed by the great artist Frank 
Vincent DuMond for the Panama Pacific Exposition. The panels 
are forty-seven feet long, and twelve feet high, and represent the 
pioneer spirit of the continent, the march of civilization from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. They have a narrative quality which is 
novel in mural art. The westward bound procession leave behind 
them the New England meetinghouse, shown in the background, 
but the pilgrims take with them the Preacher, the Jurist, the 
Teacher, and the Home. Some of the figures in these panels are 
portraits; the preacher is not the monk, Junipero Serra, whose 
statue stood welcoming the world at the gates of the Panama Pa- 
cific Exposition, but William Taylor—a figure as striking as that 
of Michel Angelo’s Moses. The great painter who came here to 
make his historical studies six months before the Exposition recog- 
nized him as the artistic and natural embodiment of the moral 
forces that made this commonwealth civilized, American, and 
Christian. Those great paintings cost the Exposition $60,000, 
and an offer of $250,000 has been refused for them, and they are 
here to-day an inalienable treasure of California. 


I. Wir11am Taytor, THE Man 


He had a good heredity. We never know a man until we 
know his ancestors, and when we know them we know the man; 
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and the converse of that proposition is true, every man may say: 
“He that hath seen me hath seen my father also.” 

William Taylor’s grandfather and four brothers came from 
County Armagh, Ireland, before the Revolution, and invested in 
land and slaves in Rockbridge County, Virginia, in approved F. 
F. V. fashion. They were specimens of that hardy, energetic 
race, the Scotch-Irish of the old Covenanter breed. They all 
fought for freedom in the War of the Revolution. James Taylor, 
William’s grandfather, married a daughter of Capt. Audley Paul, 
who was a fellow lieutenant of George Washington in Braddock’s 
army. As fast as the descendants became slave-holders by inheri- 
tance they manumitted their slaves, the last of them being freed 
by Stuart Taylor, the father of William, he being the youngest of 
fourteen children. 

It required the union of the Scotch and Irish strains in his 
blood to produce William Taylor. To his Scotch strain he owed 
the steadiness and sturdiness of his temperament, the granite of 
his character, and from the Irish strain came that fervid imagina- 
tion, that pathos and humor and Celtic fire that made him ever 
the master of assemblies. Henry Ward Beecher was fond of say- 
ing that a man’s training should begin one hundred years before 
he was born, and that is happily illustrated in William Taylor; 
he inherited from both the paternal and maternal sides the habit 
of abstemious living, the physical vigor and the iron constitution 
that enabled him to bear burdens, endure hardships, and perform 
tasks that would have killed a half dozen ordinary men. 

1. He was a great man physically; he stood over six feet in 
his stockings, broad-shouldered, with spare frame, but with legs 
and arms muscled and thewed to throw the world. I heard him 
say forty years ago, “I am nothing but skin and bones, but put 
me on the scales and I will tip them at 200 pounds.” He used to 
say, swinging a muscular arm, “I feel as though I could put my 
fist through a deal board.” On one occasion when J. M. Thoburn 
met him at a railway station, Thoburn said, “Brother Taylor, you 
look tired.” “Tired? No,” said he, and he picked up Thoburn 
as though he had been a kitten and walked the platform with him. 
He walked once to the Abadrinath shrine on the summit of the 
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Himalayas, twenty thousand feet above the sea, and in 1894, when 
he was seventy-three, he walked over four hundred miles into the 
interior of Africa on his visit to Angola. 

2. He was a great man intellectually. He did not have much 
of the learning of the schools, but he read much and thought 
long and profoundly on most theological subjects, and was well 
versed in history and literature. He had a wonderful memory 
and could repeat whole hymns and chapters of Scripture and long 
poems with wonderful facility. The intellectual fertility and 
creative power of the man are seen in the quantity and quality of 
the literature he produced—twelve considerable volumes, pre- 
pared amid incessant preaching, planning, organizing, while 
traveling three hundred thousand miles by land and sea, cross- 
ing the equator thirty-four times. His literary style, like his 
preaching, was as clear as a sunbeam. When he published his 
Seven Years’ Street Preaching, Dr. Abel Stevens suggested that 
Dr. W. P. Strickland, who assisted in getting out the book, might 
improve its literary style, but Taylor said he “always appeared 
in publie in his own clothes,” and so, fortunately for the book, 
its thoughts are clothed in his own homely and homespun attire. 

3. But above all he was a colossal man spiritually. No man 
since Paul had a deeper insight or a broader vision. It was said 
of Cecil Rhodes that he thought in continents, but Taylor thought 
in world-terms and wrought by continents, and he will be remem- 
bered when the great empire builder is forgotten. From the Pun- 
jab to Cape Comorin, from Cairo to Capetown, from Callao to 
Cape Horn, the voice that waked the echoes in old Portsmouth 
Square sounded like the voice of the Apocalyptic angel flying 
through the midst of heaven having the everlasting gospel to 
preach. 

From the mountain peaks of Christian faith he saw the 
Americas, Australasia, Africa, India, the world as his parish, and 
he made it his parish in actuality as Wesley did in a more limited 
way. 

Ys was in faith an Abraham: an Enoch walking closely with his Lord. 
In integrity a Daniel, fearless both in deed and word; 


In his loving heart a David; in his world-wide labors Paul; 
In his holy consecration, he was peer among them all. 
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Il. His Career 


The first Methodist preachers sent hither by our church were 
William Taylor and Isaac Owen, who came in 1849 as mis- 
sionaries to California, the first named by steamer round the 
Horn in one hundred and fifty-five days, and the second by oxteam 
across the plains. Owen preached his first sermon under the trees 
in Grass Valley, and on the same Sunday, September 23, 1849, 
Taylor preached his first sermon in San Francisco, A portable 
church had been shipped from Baltimore to San Francisco by 
Taylor’s friends for his use, but Superintendent Roberts sent that 
“Baltimore-California chapel,” as it was called, to Sacramento, 
and sent the material for a church for San Francisco from Oregon, 
but that church was not completed till three weeks after Taylor’s 
arrival. 

The pioneer preacher had to find a home in San Francisco 
for his family, and the housing problem was even more acute than 
it is now. Any habitable building brought a monthly rental of 
from $400 to $500, and just then no house was to be had at any 
price. Taylor’s stipend had been fixed by the Mission Board at 
$750 a year; all the infant church of a dozen people could raise 
for the parsonage was $26, but a pioneer Methodist preacher was 
nothing if not resourceful. There were redwood trees in the 
Sausal Cafion back of Oakland, and Taylor went to the embarca- 
dero at the head of Lake Merritt, took a whipsaw, ax, broadax, 
and drawknife back into that cafion, felled two redwood trees 
seven feet in diameter, and from them made timber, shakes, and 
shingles for the pioneer parsonage. Of course all the material 
could not be gotten out in the woods, but he made three thousand 
shingles and traded them for the joists and other framework of the 
building, which was a story and a half high, and which stood until 
it was destroyed by the 1906 fire. 

Taylor spent seven years in an aggressive evangelistic cam- 
paign which is without its parallel since apostolic times. His 
voice sounded like the trumpet of the archangel. through the 
streets of this godless, lawless city of mushroom growth, and in 
the melange of rough miners, gamblers, refugees, and beach- 
combers of ten countries and fifteen races, who had gathered in 
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what had so recently been the sand dunes of Yerba Buena. Sun- 
day after Sunday he preached with that marvelous voice which, 
like Whitefield’s, could be heard a mile away, and sang, his 
gracious and heroic wife accompanying him: 


Hear the royal proclamation, 

The glad tidings of salvation, 

Publishing to every creature, 

To the ruined sons of nature 

Jesus reigns, he reigns victorious, 

Over heaven and earth most glorious, 
Jesus reigns. 


Who can tell what the result might have been had he not ap- 
peared in that formative era, that nascent period of this common- 
wealth, “when the rudiments of empire were plastic yet, and 
warm; when the chaos of a mighty world was rounding into 
form”? He dared to preach the gospel out of doors in the plaza 
which is now Portsmouth Square, which was then the very scup- 
pers of hell, for it was the center of the saloons and gambling 
houses and dancing houses, and he did it as tactfully and more suc- 
cessfully than Paul did in Athens many centuries before. In 
that seven years’ campaign of outdoor preaching he molded life 
not only in San Francisco but in every mining town and camp 
in California. How many a pioneer who has borne to his grave 
the white flower of a blameless life would have died as the fool 
dieth and would now be sleeping in a dishonored grave had not 
William Taylor put the silver trumpet to his lips in “the days of 
old, the days of gold, the days of 49.” 

William Tsylor was one of the charter members of the Cali- 
fornia Conference, and while he was carrying forward his street 
preaching campaign, he was the pastor of the Methodist Church. 
He came out here by appointment of Bishop Waugh, but he was 
drawn to this field by the advice and counsel of Father Taylor of 
Boston, the great apostle to the seaman, who was a dear personal 
friend, and who asked him to “look after his sailor boys in San 
Francisco.” Accordingly, with the approval of our church au- 
thorities he founded the Seamen’s Bethel; but there came the 
fire of 1855 in which the building was reduced to ashes, and then 
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came the panic, and the result was that Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were 
left with an obligation of $40,000, they having gone security for 
that amount in building and maintaining the enterprise. At the 
Conference of 1856, held in San Jose, he asked for and obtained 
leave of absence that he might publish his books in order to pay 
that $40,000, for he made and sold books as Paul did tents. He 
never took a collection, but he paid off the last dollar of that in- 
debtedness from the sale of his books, and while he was disposing 
of them he was one of the great torchbearers in the revival of 1857 
which swept America like a prairie fire, and was the Mount of 
Transfiguration which prepared the church for the casting out of 
the twin devils of Slavery and Secession. 

In 1857 Taylor was persuaded by some of his friends to 
go to Australia, their pleas being reenforced by a clear call which 
came to him as he took the question to God in prayer. He spent 
seven months in Great Britain on his way to the Antipodes, The 
work in Australia was continued two and a half years. Over five 
thousand souls were converted there under his ministry. Once 
about thirty years ago the question was asked in an Australian 
Conference, how many of the preachers were the spiritual sons of 
William Taylor, and thirty-five, or one third of the members of 
Conference, rose. 

In 1865 Taylor went to Africa. This was his first grapple 
with heathenism, and seven thousand Kaffirs were converted. Here 
he made the acquaintance of that dark and savage race upon whom 
he was to bestow eighteen years of his eventful life. Asbury, 
America’s first itinerant, lives in history as the “Prophet of the 
Long Road.” Henry M. Stanley said of Taylor, “He was the 
God-chosen man for Africa.” In Angola there was a terrible 
water famine, for the people had to carry water long distances, but 
he taught them to dig wells, and his name among the Ambundu 
is still “The Well-Digger.” ' The Zulus called him “The Flaming 
Torch,” the natives in Liberia “The Long Walker.” Already this 
Methodist preacher had acquired an influence which went beyond 
the limits of his own church and his own land and inspired Chris- 
tendom. By the blessing of God upon powers providentially 
trained and absolutely devoted, an energy that was tireless and re- 
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sistless, a faith whose audacity invited but never deserved the 
epithet, fanatical, he was already the greatest Methodist since 
Wesley, the greatest missionary since Paul. His work in Africa 
is not to be measured by statistics. For eighteen years he held 
Africa and its millions upon the heart of the church, and his work 
there will live till this old earth feels the jarring tread of the 
archangel. 

William Taylor was not an organizer or administrator; he 
was a pioneer. He blazed pathways through the veldt, the jungle, 
the wilderness, and left the work of organization to those who 
should follow him. He threw across Africa the first line of de- 
fense, the chain of mission stations that to-day is checking the Mos- 
lem hordes that, sweeping down upon pagan Africa, would enroll 
80,000,000 pagans under the crescent of Islam. 

In 1870 our “Giant of the Seven League Boots,” at the call 
of Dr. James M. (now Bishop) Thoburn, went to India. He let 
loose the gospel with Methodist methods and a Methodist message 
in the Indian empire and all Southern Asia, a region now mapped 
out in numerous Conferences. He founded self-supporting 
churches in seven great centers like Calcutta, Lucknow, Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, and Allahabad. Worthy names bound up with the 
history of Methodism were the fruits of that campaign, Oldham, 
Osbourne, Dense, Gilder. He revisited India in the early eighties, 
strengthening his missions there. He found Methodism cribbed, 
eabined, and confined by comity to two provinces in India, and 
out of his work there grew seven strong Conferences. 


Ill. His Episcopacy 


In the General Conference of 1884, the Committee on Epis- 
copacy unanimously recommended the election of a Missionary 
Bishop of Africa. On May 21st, at the forenoon session, the Con- 
ference adopted the report and made the’ election of-a Missionary 
Bishop the order of the day for the afternoon at two o’clock, ten 
minutes being allowed for nominations. Dr. H. C. Benson, a 
delegate from California, nominated William Taylor, who sat in 
the Conference as a lay delegate from North India. His name had 
long been a household word in Methodism, for he had for a quar- 
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ter of a century been the most conspicuous figure in our church, 
and from California and Canada, from England and Australia, 
Africa, India, and South America came the report that he had 
won more converts by his personal ministry than any man in mod- 
ern times. But he was not exactly persona grata to the conserva- 
tive element of the General Conference. He had been somewhat 
erratic and unconventional in his methods; he was too big to be 
bound by official and ecclesiastical red tape. Having some time 
previously located, he was now footloose and could go anywhere. 
It was even suggested that he took a location that he might be 
free from episcopal authority. Like John Wesley, Hugh Price 
Hughes, and William Booth, he was a puzzle to ecclesiastical and 
official conservatism. 

When Taylor was nominated that day, Bishop Wiley said to 
Dr. A. B. Leonard, who was not then a church official, “Is it pos- 
sible that they are going to elect Taylor Missionary Bishop ?”’ 
And Dr. Leonard, the grand old Roman, replied, “It looks very 
much like it,” and he added, “If he is elected you bishops ought to 
be thankful, for you have not been able to control his movements ; 
when you have assigned him to a field he has generally taken ship 
and gone possibly to the other side of the world; if he is elected, 
only the General Conference will have jurisdiction over him, and 
you will be relieved of responsibility.” And Bishop Wiley grimly 
replied, “Well, there is something in that.” 

The nomination of William Taylor as the logical man, the 
only man, God’s man, was like a flash of lightning out of a clear . 
sky, and as thunder follows lightning there rose a storm of en- 
thusiasm and approval that was irresistible. Dr. Curry and others 
‘in vain strove to stem the tide, but they might as well have tried 
to hold back Niagara, for on the first ballot Taylor was elected 
by a vote of 250 to 44 over his nearest competitor. He had won 
the highest honor the church could bestow by the arduous great- 
ness of things achieved. Like Wesley, William Booth, and Hugh 
Price Hughes, he lived to look blandly down from the serene 
height of high achievement upon those who had misunderstood 
and blindly opposed him. 

“William Taylor is elected bishop of Africa” was the word 
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that put new life, new inspiration, new hope into the hearts of our 
missionaries and missions in the Dark Continent. He lifted the 
Methodist Episcopal Church out of the pent-up Utica of Liberia, 
and made the Congo a river of salvation bearing into the heart of 
Africa the gospel of Christ. Bishop Taylor’s success in that office 
was such as to give the Missionary Episcopacy a new lease of life, 
so that the number of Missionary Bishops increased from one in 
1884 to seven in 1916, during which period two had died and one 
resigned. 

The General Conference of 1896 relieved Bishop Taylor from 
Episcopal responsibilities, but despite his advanced age and frail 
health he gave two years more to his beloved Africa, and then re- 
turned to California to wait by the Golden Gate until there should 
open for him the gates of gold. 

May I enter for a little time the Holy of holies of Bishop 
Taylor’s home life? Nowhere was he greater than in his private 
life. Few men had such power of giving and receiving affection. 
He was married to Miss Annie Kimberlin in October, 1846, and 
to the end of life he gave her a lover’s chivalrous devotion. And 
Mrs. Taylor, who was to him “honey” and “sweetheart” to the 
last, was never a clog upon an upward wing. Their marriage was 
one of those rare and beautiful companionships to which death 
itself can set no bounds. Mrs. Taylor might have sat for that 
portrait of a good woman in the 31st of Proverbs, for it describes 
her exactly, and when the crowns are given out, she will share in 

the abundant reward of the great missionary whose crown is 
- gemmed with stars like the Milky Way, for 


He with his sword in battle, 
She at their home in prayer, 
Both wrought to win the victory, 
Both shall the glory share. 


His children were tenderly, almost passionately loved. His 
journals teem with expressions of anxiety for their welfare, and 
pride in their achievements. His oldest son Stuart accompanied 
his parents to California in 1849, and nearly two years ago his 
form was laid beside theirs in beautiful Mountain View. A little 
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daughter born at sea and named “Oceana,” and a little son, were 
early taken to the Good Shepherd’s embrace. His only surviving 
son, Hon. Edward K. Taylor, is an honored and distinguished citi- 
zen of Alameda, having been twice mayor of the city. I received 
Mr. Taylor into the church in his early manhood, and have been 
his pastor three years, and have been deeply touched by his filial 
devotion to the memory of his great father and his gracious mother, 
in whose memory he has placed a massive monolith above their 
precious dust, and in whose honor he has given the church the 
magnificent plot in Mountain View which shall be a Mecca, a 
shrine for pilgrims from all his father’s world-wide parish while 
time endures. 

During the last days of our hero’s life he was “As one who 
wanders down the dim lit forest aisles with brooding eyes and 
reverent slow feet.” His friends could not quite go with him in 
the gathering shadows, for our eyes were holden from the visions 
that enthralled him, but those who attended him said that those 
Beulah Land days were the happiest of his life. He was living 
in the past, hearing the hermit thrush on his father’s farm, shout- 
ing over the triumphs of his ministry, and holding sweet con- 
verse with his Saviour and with those he had loved since and lost 
awhile. To him the dear family circle was already unbroken, and 
Oceana and Willie, and Osman and their mother, as well as Stuart 
and Ross and Charles and Edward, were about him. And one 
sweet May-day he died into glory “as the stars die at sunrise,” as 
the black folk said of David Livingstone. 

This is the hundredth birthday of William Taylor.’ For 
nearly a score of years all that was mortal of him has rested in 
Mountain View, the Nebo vale at the foot of the Pisgah from 
which he surveyed a wider and fairer heritage than Moses ever 
saw. But William Taylor is not dead; his spirit is vital through- 
out Christendom. He lives in San Francisco and Sidney and 
Melbourne and Bombay and Calcutta and Singapore, in Callao 
and Valparaiso, in Capetown and Inhambane, and he will be as 


1 William Taylor was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, May 2, 1821, entered the Baltimore 
Annual Conference in 1843, was consecrated as Missionary Bishop at Philadelphia in 1884, and 
died at Palo Alto, California, May 18, 1902. 
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much at home in the twenty-fifth as in the twentieth century, for 
he is a plumed chieftain in the shining company of those who 
“have forgotten themselves into immortality.” 


Such was he; his work is done, 

But while the races of mankind endure 

Shall his great example stand, 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

Till in all lands, and through all human story, 
The path of duty be the way to glory. 


To-day we bend over his grave in Mountain View a triumphal 
arch, and write upon it in letters of fire for our time and after 
times to read: “William Taylor, the Greatest Modern World- 
Herald of the Cross.” 
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WHICH WAY WILL METHODISM GO? 


Harry F. Warp 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


Tue current attack upon religious organizations for their 
utterances concerning industry may prove to be the parting of the 
ways for the modern churches. That attack has two aspects, It is 
designed to stop preachers from meddling with the practical con- 
ditions and relations of industry. It also aims to slow up or halt 
the inquiry of the advance guard of organized Christianity con- 
cerning the essential nature of a Christian social order. 

If it should succeed in either of these objectives extremely 
serious consequences would result, both for the church and for the 
world. At present the economic world is a broken warfare be- 
tween various factions. The economic world of to-morrow must 
find at least a measure of unity or that to-morrow will not be 
worth living in. The search then is to find the common interest 
and organize around it. It, therefore, goes without saying that 
the church whose utterance and policies can be dictated by the 
dominant economic faction for the time being will have small part 
in the new world that is now making. It will be only the tem- 
porary court chaplain in an unstable regime. Also it will have 
thrown away its commission to stand above the conflicts of man- 
kind for the solidarity of humanity, and left the world in its hour 
of supreme need to lose the way of life through trusting itself to 
the outcome of a struggle of self-interests. 

The heart of the matter is, of course, the independence and 
spiritual authority of the pulpit, and they go together. The at- 
tempt to prevent the ministry from critically examining the very 
foundations of the present social order in the light of the teach- 
ing of Jesus because their findings might require fundamental 
changes in political and economic organization is an effort to elim- 
inate the prophetic function from the church. Should it succeed 
it would blockade organized religion from the greater part of 
modern life and make the church an increasingly unnecesary 
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luxury for the comfort of non-combatants in the economic conflict 
which engrosses so much of current energy. Also it would leave 
mankind in a dying world order with no message of life from 
constituted spiritual authority. In short the demand is that the 


forces of religion sit down and endeavor to sing themselves away 


to everlasting bliss while the forces of self-interest in the economie 
and governmental world continue unconsciously to work out the 
damnation of the world and take the church to perdition with 
them. 

So far the attack upon the prophetic function of the church 
is only a minor incident in the day’s work of organized Christian- 
ity. The forces engaged in it are only a handful of professional 
propagandists and a little larger group of “hard-boiled” ongewigl 
ists. The propagandists are compound patriot-parasites, and i 
would take a laboratory test to tell where the patriotism ends vie 
the parasitism begins. Their wartime activities involved no 
greater danger than the rupture of a blood vessel from the mak- 
ing of much noise and in the quieter days of peace the easiest 
way for men of their caliber to continue in soft living is to scare 
the rich into providing them with funds to prevent a revolution 
which impends nowhere in this country save in their own over- 
heated imaginations. The “red-blooded” industrialists are a fac- 
tion who also by present circumstances have acquired strength 
far beyond their weight. They are the group which believes in 
and practices the control of industry by coercion. The oppor- 
tunity provided them by the after-war liquidation of industry has 
gone a little to their heads until they have come to imagine that 
they can run the church as they run their factories and mills. 

The propagandists, true to their nature and calling, have 
used the methods of exaggeration, distortion, and omission in their 
statements. The industrialists, equally true to their spirit and 
estate, have tried to put on the serews. By dint of industriously 
and expensively circulating typically false reports of spies, 
garbled reports of speeches, and quotations from writings taken 
apart from their qualifying context and dexterously twisted from 
their face meaning by comment and interpretation, the propa- 
gandists have achieved a measure of success in making even open- 
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minded and forward-looking business men and middle-of-the- 
road eeclesiasts believe that certain church leaders are dangerous, 
or unsafe, or at least unbalanced and injudicious. In this they 
have been ably assisted by some church editors. 


But there are limits to what can be achieved by such methods. 
The truth will out. You cannot fool even many of the people 


all the time. The atmosphere which has been peculiarly favor- 
able to the success of a campaign of misrepresentation is giving 
place to cooler, clearer air. People are beginning to call for facts 
instead of battle cries, and those who have been assailing the ad- 
vance guard of Christianity have never yet produced the facts. 
They are, therefore, finding it more expedient to stop charging 
the advocates of social Christianity with ignorance and to redouble 
the ery of “Bolshevism.” - But even this dread alarm cannot much 
longer be sustained without the facts. When no wolf appears even 
the sheep at last refuse to be disturbed by the ery. 

The success of the belligerent industrialists in their attempt 
to coerce religious organizations by cutting off subscriptions, and 
they have achieved quite a little, also shows signs of waning. If 
they had possessed moderation enough simply to say, “We are op- 
posed conscientiously to your program and cannot support it,” 
they would have had a case strong enough to influence a large 
number of business men of more democratic spirit. But when 
they indicated that their subscriptions would be forthcoming if 
policies were changed they began to lose their influence even in 
the busitiess world. There are steel men to-day who admit that 
their industry was long due for the judgment voiced in the Inter- 
church report and respect accordingly those who had the intelli- 
gence and the courage to render it. From such men organized 
religion will receive more financial support, not less. So that it 
may safely be predicted that in a short time present losses in re- 
ligious funds due to the attitude of the church to industry will be 
more than made good because of that very attitude. To this may 
be added the judgment that when the propagandists for autocratic 
industry delivered themselves of the characteristic opinion that 
the attitude of preachers would be different if only their salaries 
were raised, and offered to help do it, they aroused the resentment 
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and stirred the self-respect of numbers of preachers throughout 
the land, so that there will be more, and not less, preaching on the 
social interpretation and application of Christianity as a result of 
their campaign. 

If the present attack upon the independence of the pulpit 
were confined to the direct form, if it were simply a question of 
keeping quiet about un-Christian industrial conditions or not get- 
ting subscriptions, it would not be worth this much comment. In 
any such contest the Methodist pulpit will give a good enough 
account of itself. It has the tradition of pioneer preachers who 
were afraid of no man. It has done its share in fighting the liquor 
traffic. It has the advantage of the itinerancy and connectional- 
ism. This means that where it is influenced at all it feels more 
the viewpoints of district and general superintendents than the 
preferences of the laity, so that those who desire to use the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to buttress the present economic order 
will do well to cultivate officialdom, where that is necessary. Of 
course the indirect method will have to be employed, but this is no 
news to those who have the wisdom of serpents but not the harm- 
lessness of doves. Still there are plenty of indications that the 
chance of success is not what it was before a knowledge of social 
and industrial questions in their bearing upon the future of 
Christianity was a part of the training of the ministry. 

A surer, quicker way to influence the Methodist pulpit is to 
raise general battle cries that have a strong moral and emotional 
appeal, for the emotionalism which is the strength of Methodism 
is on occasion also her weakness. This is true also, in a measure, 
of the rank and file of other large denominations. That is why 
those who are at present endeavoring to halt the progress of Chris- 
tianity have concealed their attack behind a smoke screen of terms 
like “Americanism” and “revolution.” When the facts are all 
read into the record it will be clear beyond a peradventure that 
not a few churchmen who pride themselves upon being “progres- 
sives” have been called into the defense of their country against 
Bolshevism when the ultimate objective of the forces they have 
joined has been the discrediting of the steel strike report, the put- 
ting through of the open shop drive and the prevention of the 
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very legislation for which these same progressives a few years since 
went singing to Armageddon. 

In the broad this present attempt to limit the function of 
the ministry may be the last protest of a period of ruthless indi- 
vidualism in economic activity against the moral restraints of a 
forming collective judgment, which the pulpit is beginning to 
voice, On the other hand, it may be the beginning of a more seri- 
ous effort to devitalize Christianity. It may indicate that eapi- 
talism in its later stages is inherently compelled to attempt what 
radicals in the labor world have long, but mistakenly as recent 
events show, declared that it had already accomplished, namely, 
to use the church as the spiritual defender of the present economic 
order by providing it with funds for its many benevolent and edu- 
cational enterprises. 

If this is the meaning of present events then the church now 
stands toward imperialistic capitalism as it once stood toward 
imperialistic Rome. It has the opportunity of alliance for the 
sake of accomplishing much immediate good. There is this dif- 
ference. .The modern church faces this issue of alliance with or 
separation from the ruling powers of this world with a knowledge 
of the nature and consequences of the issue which the ancient 
church did not possess. A large section of the ministry and not 
a few of the laity know the historic consequences of the alliance 
of Christianity with the Roman state, know also that the terms 
of any alliance between modern Christianity and the present form 
of capitalism would be in essence the same, and would entail the 
same consequences on a larger scale. For the sake of enlarging 
its practical activities the church would assume the inevitableness 
of the present economic order and trouble no more about its un- 
Christian features. It would then be the sacrifice of the prophetic 
function of the church in favor of its ecclesiastical aspects. Sup- 
pose this issue becomes absolute! Suppose that for a time only 
one function of the church can be kept free or alive, that either its 
institutions or its prophetic spirit must go to prison or to death. 
Does what Jesus told his disciples about not fearing those who 
could put the body in prison but could not destroy the soul hold 
good for the corporate body of the church? Suppose this issue of 
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the relationship of religion to the economic order proves the sword 
of division for the modern churches, separating those who stress 
the ecclesiastical and mystic aspects of religion from those who 
emphasize its prophetic and ethical functions, so that on one side 
stand those who will cultivate only an other-worldly religion and 
leave the organized relations of human society outside the sphere 
of the church and on the other side those who at any cost will seek 
to develop the kingdom of God upon the earth. On which side 
of that line will Methodism stand¢ Or will such a line run clear 
through it and cleave it as it was cleft over the slavery issue ¢ 

In that issue economic self-interest played its part on both 
sides, in varying degree, and as always in its connection with re 
ligion it operated indirectly and unconsciously. But with the 
ripening of an economic order which depends upon selfishness 
for its mainspring self-interest plays ever a more conscious part 
in economic affairs. If this issue of whether or not the pulpit is 
to speak the whole truth committed unto it concerning profit and 
property, or nationalism and war, is to be decided by religious 
bodies by the pull of economic self-interest, consciously or wncon- 
scionsly, which way would Methodism be pulled by that force ? 

The people called Methodists are now largely of the middle 
class. There is a sprinkling of industrial wage earners and a 
small representation of finance. The bulk of the strength is rural 
and small-town. This section has long had an economie grievance 
against the financial world and its control of credit, transportation, 
and distribution. The small business men, the salaried and 
professional people who make up most of our city member- 
ship, are fast finding out that the present economic arrangements 
are pinching them and their children as they have long been 
squeezing the industrial wage-earner. Therefore the economic in- 
terest of our constituency is likely to incline them in the direction 
of applying the principles of the gospel to the economic situation 
without stint or limit, as long ago the same conjunction of eco- 
nomic interest and religious idealism met in the prophets of Israel. 
Indeed, Methodism will face a much graver problem in the strug- 
gle of the farmers for economic emancipation than it has met in 
the case of the industrial wage-earners. 
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Because of their economic status, Methodists are not likely 
to be long kept from finding out what the gospel means in the 
ordering of economic activities by the ery of “revolutionary ten- 
dencies.” They may be delayed for a time if the guardians of 
the present order can succeed in creating among them the illusion 
of the property mind, that is, can make them believe that the pur- 
suit of the gospel would encourage movements hazardous to their 
small savings. But the present order is fast working such havoc 
with the economic security of the middle class that this practical 
provocation, which the profit-seekers seem unable to forbear, will 
more than outweigh their counsels not to touch the ark of the profit 
system. 

There is one factor, however, that may modify what would 
otherwise be the natural working out of the situation. We have 
with us a section of the industrial employing interest, and they 
and their legal representatives have managed to achieve more in- 
fluence than their strength warrants. They have time and means 
to serve as delegates to various gatherings. They have capacity 
for leadership that has been used on the whole to advance the in- 
terests of the church and the Kingdom. This very fact has en- 
abled their economic interest at times to make itself felt in our 
policies, directly and indirectly. It was one of this group who 
said to another after the General Conference of 1916 struck the 
“preferential” principle out of its committee statement on otgan- 
ized labor, “Well, we drew the teeth out of it.” As a matter of 
fact the result was due not to their opposition but mostly to a for- 
tuitous emotional incident. In 1920 this interest sought to modify 
the stand previously taken on the social and industrial question. 
A revelation of their point of view is that their proposed statement 
spoke of the living wage as philanthropy. An indication of the 
trend of their purpose is that they proposed to take out of the ut- 
terance of the General Conference the following: “The church 
must therefore clearly teach the principle of the fullest possible 
cooperative control and ownership of industry and of the natural 
resources upon which industry depends in order that men may be 
spurred to develop the methods that shall adequately express this 
principle.” They are for reform, but they do not want anything 
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said by the church, or by anyone in any capacity, that would give 
outsiders the impression that the church was being represented, 
which calls before the bar of the Christian conscience the funda- 
mentals of the competitive profit system. 

The largest score made by this interest is not their own but 
is the result of a strange combination in which ecclesiastical poli- 
ties and church business enterprises had operated in one direction 
and the push of the profit system in another. It is the fact that 
no religious publishing house is now issuing any thoroughgoing 
books on Christianity and the social question. The interdenomi- 
national organizations have been slowed up by the propagandist 
drive against the writers of this school of thought, but the de- 
nominational houses did not have to be halted. Those of them 
that began had stopped years ago. On the other hand, commercial 
publishing houses are freely issuing books that go to the roots 
of the economic problem. Our press and publishing house has the 
distinction of putting out matter which has been appropriated 
by the propagandists for an unchanged industrial order in an 
effort to resist some of the practical reforms demanded by our 
official declarations. The publishing account, however, is more 
than balanced by the material in religious education published in 
recent years by the church houses. 

In view of the exposure of the rising generation to this edu- 
cational material, those within and without the church who now 
seek to halt the forces of Christianity in their search for the City 
of God are not likely to carry their point, though there is an al- 
liance forming which will give them more strength if it eventu- 
ates. The theological conservatives, particularly the pre-millen- 
arians, are on the heresy hunt. They are joining hands with the 
economic stand-patters among the laity in the name of a more 
spiritual church, that is, a church which will relieve both sides to 
this compact of the necessity of working out the gospel in a dif- 
fieult world. Considerable funds are available for propaganda 
in the attempt to purge the church at one and the same time of the 
New Theology and Socialism, the former being supposedly re- 
sponsible for the latter, and the latter meaning anything except 
stalwart Republican doctrine of the vintage of the nineties, It is 
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true that men trained to-day to use the scientific method are likely 
to use it in applying the gospel to the social situation, but not a 
few theological conservatives are social radicals and most of the 
Unitarians are not conspicuous for questioning the ethics of capi- 
talism. So that those who plan this twofold heresy hunt are 
likely to get considerably mixed before they get through. They 
are not likely to go very far in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The theological conservatives have shown no significant strength 
in recent General Conferences. The social reformists who would 
like the church to retract some sayings that go further than mere 
reform had their most favorable atmosphere at Des Moines and 
lacked either strength or nerve, or both, to accomplish their de- 
sire. It will get more difficult for them with every year that 
passes. They cannot halt the church without splitting its forces. 
And it is youth and the future they will drive out. Have they 
sufficient conviction for this ? 


But the issue of whether there shall be metes and bounds set 
to the message and function of the church will not be settled on 


the ground of economic self-interest. There are economic affini- 
ties in religion, but they do not always meet. The doctrine of 
free grace is the natural spiritual point of view for those whose 
practical need is freedom of economic opportunity. It is the 
religion of the downmost people all over the world and the church 
that carried it to them is obligated to help them translate it into 
social action and organization. The doctrine of election naturally 
attracts those who at least have made their earthly calling sure. 
But the most important movement in the modern churches has 
crossed these barriers. It is the missionary movement which is 
gradually uniting Christendom in a great spirit of service and 
sacrifice, making the Cross not a mere doctrine, but a great spir- 
itual fact in the modern world, and gradually making it impos- 
sible for the modern Christian to think and act on any plane 
lower than the interest of the whole human family. If the mis- 
sionary movement can go through to its completion, the power of 
economic self-interest will be cast out of contemporary religion 
and a serving, sacrificial church will lead a torn and bleeding 
humanity to the oneness of the Father’s heart. 
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Methodism has borne a sufficient part in the missionary 
movement to qualify for some leadership in the search for a social 
order resting upon solidarity of interest and purpose and not 
upon a chaotic jumble of conflicting partial interests. She also 
has two historic doctrines whose heritage should count strongly 
in the same direction. They are the doctrines of conversion and 
holiness. The Methodists of Canada have used them both with 
much power in the most thoroughgoing statement issued by any 
church body of this continent concerning the meaning of Chris- 
tianity in the social order. 

Here is the final point of division. Does the social order 
need to be born again, like the individual? That is, does it need 
a new life, with different motives and ends? This does not mean 
any one form of change, as modern Methodism has found out in 
the case of the individual, but it does mean one general form 
of life, even that which was in Christ Jesus. Has our recognition 
of the possibility of the developmental unfolding of the new life 
dulled our perception of the essential nature of that new life? 
Emphasis upon conversion certainly does not mean faith without 
works, for Methodism at its best has always united the ethical 
emphasis with the stress upon justification by faith. It gave its 
first members both the joy of a great assurance and a discipline 
for the improvement of life. It then sent them onward toward 
perfection, training them into a practical force for the spread of 
scriptural holiness throughout the land. Apply either of these 
doctrines to the social order and where do they put the people 
called Methodists in the division between the Christians who want 
the church to leave economic affairs alone and those who seek 
to Christianize the economic order along with all the rest of life? 

If Methodism is to be anything more than a name from which 
the glory has departed, those who bear that name will proclaim 


the necessity of conversion for the social order as well as for the 
individual life until it too is transferred from a self-eentered to a 
God-centered life, carried on consciously for the benefit of all 
members of the race; they will continue the search for perfection 
knowing that to sit down content with the imperfections of mod- 
ern life as individuals or society is to develop spiritual paralysis, 
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The one condition for admission to the first Methodist so- 
cieties, “a desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved 
from their sins,” has peculiar pertinence to the present situation 
in modern society. The sinfulness of some of its essential features 
is plain enough by this time, so that it is a matter of general 
admission far beyond the church. The wrath that is being stored 
up against the day of wrath by the continuance of this sinfulness 
is evidenced by recent and present happenings in Europe. It may 
be that once again a historic religious grouping will form around 
the conviction of social sinfulness and the consequent search for 
social salvation. In this case those who to-day have the spirit of 
Methodism should be able to carry its technique over into the new 
sphere of social consciousness and expression and help those who 
are seeking to escape the wrath and be saved from the sins of the 
present social order to find out what are the true fruits of this 
desire and what works are evidences of its continuance, 


{Nore sy tHe Eprror.—The Methodist preacher in deal- 
ing with social questions should be cautious in three particulars: 
1. He must be scrupulously accurate in statements of facts, avoid- 


ing the gross perversions and misinterpretations of the propa- 
gandists. 2. He should gain a working knowledge of sociology. 
The Course of Study provides a text-book and adds for collateral 
reading a valuable work, The Church and Social Reconstruction, 


which not only the undergraduates but all our ministers should 
own and read. 3. The preacher should ground himself thor- 
oughly in the religious and Scriptural basis for a new social order. 
Those who resent sermons on current industrial problems would 
have to keep silence as to an honest exposition of the prophet Amos, 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Sermon on the Mount, The Prophets 
and the Evangelists will help the preacher to become a true prophet 
and evangelist. “Holiness to the Lord” must be written not only 
on the sacred vessels of the sanctuary but on all the tools of trade ; 
not only on the bells of the priestly robe but on car and shop bells 
as well. Entire Sanctification means the consecration of all life, 
the social order as well as the individual life. So shall the King- 
dom come !] 
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SOME “VAIN OPINIONS AND FALSE VALUATIONS” 


Danret DorcHuEsTER 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


Bacon, in his famous essay “Of Truth,” asks: “Doth any 
man doubt that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginings as one 
would and the like, but it would leave the minds of men poor 
shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition and unpleas- 
ing to themselves ?” 

This question is as pertinent as it was three hundred years 
ago. The inveterate habit of men and nations to look upon them- 
selves and the things which vitally concern them in a flattering 
likeness is still a powerful factor in human affairs. The greatest 
of all wars was a war of “vain opinions, flattering hopes and false 
valuations”; and every belligerent came out of it more or less 
“shrunken and full of melancholy.” Pan-Germanism, in an ef- 
fective fullness and evil consistency, revealed how hateful and 
destructive the Jingoism of England, the Chauvinism of France, 
and the Mammonism of the United States and other nations might 
become if unrestrained by spiritual forces and suffered to work 
out their horrid purposes. 

“Every man,” the Scripture saith, “walketh in a vain show.” 
So does every nation. Four autocracies in Europe gloried in their 
power and presumption until they were cast down from their “bad 
eminence,” and their vain pretensions were mocked by their tragic 
defeat. The revolting peoples, in turn, like Caliban in the play, 
drunk with the heady wine of freedom and flattering promises, 
have already “got new masters” and submit to despotism in its 


most depraved form. “A breathing time of peace” has given a 


world weary of war fond hopes of a League of Nations to avert 
war. But the beautiful ideals generated in the sacrificial zeal of 
battle are becoming dim, and the glorious victory won at the cost 
of so much blood and treasure is in danger of becoming sabotaged 
and lost in the contention of the victors. 
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The direst foes of every people are “those of its own house- 
hold”—those that blur the mind, blind the judgment, inflame the 
passions, and intrigue the will. The inveterate enemies of man- 
kind ever war against the essential truths by which men really 
live and upon which the safeguards of society built up by the 
wisdom and sacrifice of vast generations depend. Even those who 
profess to expound these sovereign truths often behold them with 
clouded vision and confound them with the errors steaming from 
the prejudices, passions, and interests in which mortals so largely 
have a feverish being. Bacon points out this strange perversity 
in human nature: “the mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 
It is “like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which makes the metal 
work the better, but embaseth it.” The adulteration of truth to 
serve human bigotry and carnality is even more tempting and 
demoralizing than the debasement of currency in times of finan- 
cial stress. “False valuations” and base substitutes drive “truth, 
the sovereign good of human nature,” out of circulation in some 
such way as “bad money drives out good money.” Speculation, 
not in stocks and commodities, which is comparatively harmless, 
but in the essential goods upon which the very well-being of in- 
dividuals and commodities depends, runs riot and precipitates 
mental and moral bankruptcy. 

Phrases and shibboleths pass current for truth and do a large 
business. Men see and accept as truth what they wish to see and 
accept, or what is popular with the political or social group to 
which they belong. A labor leader who had taken a course of 
study at a university said: “I have come to the conclusion that I 
have wasted the last ten years of my life talking shibboleths at the 
street corner; I did not know what I meant by them and my 
hearers did not know; I am now going back to examine my views.” 
He was determined to be emancipated from the thralldom of 
phrases, which all persons experience who make no examination 
as to whether they are true. Dean Church said: “The call to be 
religious is not stronger than the call to see of what sort our re- 
ligion is.” The call to be loyal to church, country, class, or party 
is not stronger than the call to see of what sort such loyalty is. 

The truths involved in the complex relations of capital and 
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labor are far less clearly discerned and generally practiced than 
those of ethics and politics. Even Economists after a hundred 
years of investigation and exposition confess that they have not 
as yet ascertained “the law that determines the stable equilibrium 
of work and wages.” Much less have either employers or em- 
ployees discovered the principles governing precisely a fair divi- 
sion of the profits of industry. Attempts at working agreements 
are often rendered abortive by the passions engendered by class 
warfare. The mutual misunderstandings and misrepresentations 
are continually stirring up strife and disrupting society. 

Socialists in general and many social reformers commonly 
characterize the industrial system as feudal and contend that “cap- 
tains of industry” oppress their workmen much as the lords did 
their serfs. Even John Spargo, one of the saner Socialists, de- 
clares that “The vast concentration of industry and wealth, result- 
ing in immense fortunes on the one hand and terrible poverty on 
the other, has separated the two classes by a chasm as deep and 
wide as ever yawned between Czar and moujik, Kaiser and vag- 
rant, prince and pauper, feudal baron and serf. The immensity 
of the power and wealth thus concentrated into the hands of the 
few, to be inherited by their sons and daughters, tends to establish 
this class division hereditarily.”* 

While industry, as now organized, is not a democracy, and 
probably will not become such in this generation, it is radically 
different from feudalism. Wealth is not conferred as a reward 
for military or political service. It is not distributed according 
to status, but by free contract. The hereditary rich as a class is 
comparatively negligible. There is no law of primogeniture or 
entail in industry. Very few of the ever-increasing number of 
millionaires inherited their wealth and still fewer keep it. Op- 
portunity, while not equal, has been so great and diffused that 
nine tenths of the rich by their own exertions have climbed up the 
iron rounds of this much derided system. These retain their com- 
manding position and wealth only by constant intelligence, vig- 
ilance, and prudence. Business dynasties are rare. “From shirt- 


' Spargo, Socialism, page 141. 
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sleeves to wealth and back to shirtsleeves is only three generations,” 
is a common saying. 

The directing force of most corporations is vested in a group 
of persons who are seldom sons of the rich but those who have 
risen from the ranks and proved their ability to bear responsibili- 
ties. The ownership of these corporations is constantly becoming 
more widely distributed; wage earners in large numbers are be- 
coming stockholders and are winning their right to a representa- 
tion in the management. 

There is no proletariat either here or in Europe as there was 
seventy years ago, when Karl Marx wrote his great book and pre- 
dicted that this class would become so powerful that it would revo- 
lutionize society. There is no large class of persons who are 
without the franchise, without property or the right to organize 
for their own protection and advancement. By the aid of friendly 
legislation, education, and their own organizations, workmen have 
left far behind them the proletariat descended from an effete 
feudalism and perpetuated for a time by a crude industrialism. 
Even in England, where feudal features and an oppressive land 
system persist, Bagehot describes the present social system as 


one “of removable inequalities, where many people are inferior 
to and worse off than others, but in which each may in theory 
hope to be on a level with the highest below the throne and in 
which each may reasonably and without sanguine impracticability 
hope to gain one step in social elevation, to be at last on a level 
with those who at first were just above them.” 


“The poor ye have always with you.” 


But the poor are pro- 
portionally far less numerous, hapless, and hopeless now than 
ever before. Capitalism prevents poverty rather than produces 
it. Ignorance, improvidence, and vice are the prolific sources of 
pauperism. The casualties inseparable from the struggle for 
survival, which has been the law of life and progress from the 
beginning, continually add to the social wreckage. The prosperity 
and perpetuity of society depend upon its success in reducing these 
casualties to the minimum. Upon the State, the Church, and the 
School, even more than upon the Industrial System, rests the re- 
sponsibility to provide such ministries and establish such condi- 
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tions as shall enable the largest possible number to lead free, self- 
respecting, secure lives. 

Another misrepresentation of capitalism is the contention of 
Karl Marx and others that “labor is the sole cause of value” and 
that capital is the exploitation of the surplus received for a com- 
mon product above that paid for wages. This fallacy, though ex- 
posed notably by Bernstein, a follower of Marx, and also by many 
economists, is constantly reiterated by labor agitators and many 
social reformers. Labor is the primary cause of value and a most 
important factor in production. But natural forces, raw ma- 
terials, the genius of organization and management, efficient 
equipment largely due to invention, together with that complex 
of market conditions which govern price, combine to determine 
the value of products. One invention, the Bessemer process in 
making steel, Professor Marshall declares, “added as much to 
England’s productive power as the labors of 100,000 men.” 
George F. Barber, who has a national reputation as a production 
engineer, is quoted in the Saturday Evening Post for March 13, 
this year, as saying: “It is a fundamental truth that management, 
and not money, that leadership, and not labor, is the source of all 
progress—the fount of all wealth in industry. The two great de- 
lusions of to-day are: First, that all wealth and progress are 
created by labor; second, that wealth and progress are created by 
capital. The truth is that neither one nor both of these factors 
combined create wealth and prosperity. The conditions that make 
prosperity are provided by mental qualities, which are the very 
opposite of muscular or financial activity. Labor, material, or 
equipment is not effective until it is properly directed. Russia 
with its teeming millions of strong, husky manual laborers is proof 
of this. The Arabs still live as Abraham lived. There are up- 
ward of four hundred millions of people in China who are frugal 
and toil diligently, yet they have never prospered.” 

But in spite of these fundamental economic truths and well- 
established facts labor agitators stir up strife and organize strikes 
by their wild assertions that the wealth of the rich is due to the 
exploitation of labor. Roger Sherman, a foreman among lumber- 
jacks, states that “the strikes of which he has had personal knowl- 
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edge and experience could all have been avoided if the truth had 
been made manifest to the strikers in due season.” But economic 
truths are not taught where it is most necessary for them to be 
learned. The propaganda by radicalism on the other hand is or- 
ganized and relentless; lies have a tremendous persuasive power 
when sinister appeals are made and base passions are enlisted. 
The truth not being forthcoming, discussion gives way to “direct 
action” ; and direct action often thinly masks the disruptive aims 
of crafty leaders whom the masses blindly follow. The sinister 
slogan, “To every man according to his power to grab; and grab 
while the grabbing is good,” runs with destructive fury among the 
credulous wage earners and incites them to mad acts of violence. 

Capitalism, both in its principles and practice, is an evolu- 
tion. - It incorporates the wisdom and experience of past genera- 
tions with the inevitable admixtures of error and greed which are 
perennial in human nature. The practical sagacity of Adam 
Smith and the progressive expositions of his able followers con- 
tributed much to the development of economic theory and to make 
it serviceable in an age of wonderful industrial expansion. The 
challenge to free individual initiative and enterprise broke the 
shackles by which industry had been bound, immensely stimulated 
production and promoted human welfare. Manufacturers, who 
were blinded by greed to the claims of a common humanity, as 
men have been under all systems, oppressed labor, and in conjunc- 
tion with the stupid, wicked Poor Laws caused frightful social 
wreckage, for which capitalism was in some degree responsible. 
Self-interest, when championed by greed, as the sole governing 
motive of economic action, works disaster. It is the safe and effi- 
cient guide neither of industry nor personal eonduct. Higher me- 
tives than making big profits or getting high wages must dominate 
human nature, or progress becomes impossible. 

Both capital and labor are going through the “storm, stress, 
and battle pain” incident to an age of reconstruction. To repair 
the wastes of war, to feed millions of starving peoples; to meet 
the demands of many more millions for a living wage and an en- 
riched life; to finance gigantic governments and benevolences, the 
production of wealth must be made much greater and more profit- 
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able than ever before. But it is a most discouraging fact that the 
losses which the world is now suffering from profiteering, waste, 
and under production are far greater than those caused by the 
war. Fortunes, beyond the dreams of avarice, have been multi- 
plied and all classes have plunged into an orgy of extravagance. 
Labor is more highly paid than ever and less efficient. In Eng- 
land, where labor is so generally unionized, production during the 
war, when the crippling rules of the Trades Unions were suspended, 
made surprising strides in output; but, since the war and the re- 
sumption of control by the Unions, production has declined 
greatly. In 1919, because of strikes, thirty-four million working 
days were lost with a cost to labor of $723,478,000, and to capital 
of $1,266,357,000. In the United States there have been similar 
dislocations and enormous losses. The inequities of distribution 
are great and should be adjusted, but the storm center and most 
pressing concern of society are the insufficient production due to 
those who are trying to destroy the present means of support by 
which society lives. Radicalism is like “a pestilence which wasteth 
in the very noon-day” of prosperity. It seeks to sabotage the vic- 
tory for civilization which has cost so much blood and treasure 
and bring in a social revolution. It saps efficiency, corrupts man- 
hood, and spreads industrial anarchy. 

The industrial system, which is doing the world’s economic 
work, is only a single member of the social body and depends for 
its betterment upon the health and vigor of the social whole in 
which it functions. John Stuart Mill, sixty years ago, said that 
“nothing which takes place in any part of the operations of so- 
ciety is without its share of influence on any other part”—and 
“the paramount ascendency which the general state of civilization 
and social progress in any given society must exercise over all 
partial and subordinate phenomena.” The social organism will 
never work harmoniously as a whole or efficiently in any of its 
parts, save as human nature is moralized and socialized. Com- 
munistic schemes have invariably broken down in practice be- 
cause they have been imposed from without and presupposed that 
men and women would work as unitedly and efficiently for the 
general good as from motives of self-interest. Persons are easily 
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persuaded to revolt against the oppressive selfishness of others 
and are readily lured by promises of Utopian betterment, how- 
ever impossible of fulfillment, who will not live unselfishly and 
submit to the drastic discipline and self-sacrifice. that the main- 
tenance of Utopian conditions compels. Bolshevism in Russia, 
for example, was borne into power on the wave of revolution which 
swept away the Romanoffs, but it is kept in power by a tyranny 
more despotic and cruel than any since the Pharaohs. Russian 
industries and productive forces have been strangled. Nothing 
but the aid of bourgeois experts whom Lenin in his desperation 
has called in and methods of the despised capitalism keep the 
people from starvation. 

Socialism everywhere is splitting up and losing prestige. 
Trades Unions are torn asunder by warring factions. Whatever 
good there is in these organizations, as protecting and stabilizing 
forces, is in danger of being lost by the encroachments of radical- 
ism, conspiring to climb to power on the shoulders of labor. 

There is no system or method of economic distribution which 


covetous men cannot manipulate so as to get more than their just 


share. The struggle that is shaking society is not so much between 
capitalism and Socialism, or between capital and labor, as it is 
between greed and good will. These forces do not follow the lines 
of cleavage made by economic distinctions. They contend for the 
mastery within labor unions as truly as within corporations, and 
often disrupt both. The war was an insurgence of barbarism ; and 
barbarism defeated on the battlefield is trying to capture indus- 
trialism. “Direct action,” which is so much stressed by Syndical- 
ism and has become so rampant, is a reversion to the practices of 
uncivilized times, when the issues were simple and plain, when 
the strongest and quickest survived and prospered, and the weaker 
and slower were killed or oppressed. But in modern socicty the 
issues are complex and can be settled rightly and permanently only 
by reason and facts, the prerequisites of sound action. Every 
people and every class is making its selfish demands with com- 
paratively little regard to right or duty. These antagonistic de- 
mands can never be polarized and harmonized by any mere regu- 
lative reforms or enactments, without the cooperation of certain 
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unifying, transforming beliefs and emotions. Some power, more 
holy than class or party loyalty, national or even world patriot- 
ism, is necessary to subdue the fierce animalisms that now raven 
in society and develop that wise self-control which any League of 
Nations or industrial democracy must possess cr perish. It is 
only an uplifting, unifying, transforming faith, in which all 
rights and possessions are beheld coming down from God, the in- 
finite Giver, that can make any organization permanently benefi- 
cent; and this faith must have progressive, humane aspirations 
and applications in order to maintain ethical energy sufficient for 
such gigantic needs. The dynamics so essential to the social or- 
ganism as a whole and to its every member can be supplied only 
by a religion strong and good enough to overcome the selfishness 
intrenched in human nature and its warring forces. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE PREACHER IN THIS INDUS- 
TRIAL CRISIS 


Kine D. Beacu 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tue easiest attitude for the preacher to take is to side-step 
the issues of this industrial crisis by speaking in generalities, care- 
fully balancing his statements, with much moral agility, so that 
offense is given to none. On no other issue of the day can the 
preacher less afford to take this attitude. If he takes it the church 
will forfeit its moral leadership. 

The questions pertaining to industry and commerce are up- 
permost in the minds of people; men who own as well as men who 
work with their hands for this day’s bread are questioning the 
very foundations of our economic structure, and are earnestly in- 
quiring what they ought to do. They have a right to expect that 
the preacher, who stands as an expert in interpreting the spirit 
and principles of Christ, can at least point in the direction of the 
light. 

Moreover, if the outcome of the present industrial strife is 
to be determined in battle, where only might rules (and that is 
exactly where the present struggle appears to rage), we know 
that moral chaos will result. For the sake of just and produc- 
tive industrial conditions we must let the Christ be heard and 
must persuade men to build on his foundations. The most 
popular method of accounting for present-day evils has been to 
blame some particular group of folks for everything wrong. We 
first blamed the Germans for everything (they were surely re- 
sponsible for so much that they did not need to be loaded also with 
our sins), and then the Bolsheviki, and now we are exhorted to 
lay it at the door of the Jew that the times are out of joint. If 
we were Democrats we blamed the Republicans because by not 
supporting the President they created chaos, and if we were Re- 
publicans, we cursed the Democrats for mussing up things in gen- 
eral, If we were employers we blamed the workingmen, and if we 
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were workingmen, we blamed the employers. And we have ended 
by impeaching the high school children and telling how good we 
were when we were children! The fact is that the industrial and 
social troubles of our day have not been caused by the wickedness 
of one group in particular, but have resulted from the fact that we 
have all neglected the Christian virtues, and have exalted our 
greeds and our passions and our hatreds. There is no voice that 
can still these waves but the voice of the Master of men, and some 
way, in the noise and the confusion and the dismay, we preachers 
must make that voice heard, or be unworthy of our calling. 

If in a sentence we can put the heart of what should be the 
attitude of the Christian preacher in this industrial crisis, it may 
be stated thus: The Christian preacher must avoid the folly of 
identifying the Kingdom of God with any particular program of 
reform or organization of industry, and yet must insist that all 
programs and schemes and organizations shall be shot through 
with the spirit and principles of Christ. 

When a man asks me if I, as a preacher of the gospel, am 
on the side of the labor movement, I ask him “What labor move- 
ment?” To call any particular method of improving the condi- 
tion of the workingman the labor movement is undisguised pre- 
sumption. There are at least four distinct lines of development 
in the efforts of the laboring men and many less distinct lines. 
First, the craft union, organized on the basis of the men’s task, 
putting dependence upon collective bargaining as the means of 
industrial improvement; the Bricklayers’ Union, the Firemen’s 
Union, in which all men do the same work, are illustrations. 
Second, the industrial union, founded on the basis of the whole 
industry and likewise depending on collective bargaining; the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, the Garment Makers’ Union in 
which men do different work but all engage in the same industry, 
are illustrations. Third, the labor political parties which put 
dependence upon political action; the Socialist Party is an illus- 
tration. Fourth, the direct action propagandists, who declare that 
war is now on between labor and capital and that the worker 
should employ force secretly when necessary and openly when 
possible; the I. W. W. is an illustration. To realize how much 
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these four movements agree with each other’s methods, note the © 
vpinion given by the Third International Convention of Social- 
ists, of the British Labor Party and their like, whose radicalism 
would startle some of us; they are branded as “confident advisers 
of the bourgeoisie and reliable hangmen of the working classes.” 
The purpose of each of these movements is to better the conditions 
of the workingman, but the methods are so different that they love 
each other almost as much as some of our Christian denominations 
love one another! They will cooperate in no way and persist in 
damning each other. Even within the four divisions themselves 
there is much difference of judgment. The regular trade-union- 
ists will refuse to call the railroad brotherhoods unions at all, and 
will condemn them in no uncertain terms. 

Now, the point is this: when the workingmen themselves and 
their leaders are divided regarding the methods of bettering their 
condition, it is the height of folly to identify Christianity with 
any one program so that Christianity stands or falls with that par- 
ticular scheme of industrial betterment. Moreover, the propa- 
gandist is asking too much when he demands just that identifica- 
tion, as frequently he does. Christianity is preeminently oceupied 
with spirit and with principles and not with method, and therein 
lies part of the secret of its perennial youth. If Christ had dealt 
with a particular program of social or industrial betterment 
adapted to the conditions of life under which he lived, that pro- 
gram would be useless in the changed conditions of to-day. He 
dealt, however, with principles and attitudes and conditions of the 
heart and conquests of sin—and as such his message is of direct 
application to our day. We would, therefore, refuse to identify 
the Christian church with any particular scheme of industrial bet- 
terment, but would bring to each scheme the message of Jesus, 
and to each leader and individual the Christian life. 

The propagandist who has been perhaps the most insistent 
in demanding that the church stand or fall with its program, has 
been the Socialist. He frequently states that when the church 
was young and poor it was communistic since it held all things 
in common, but that as soon as it began to have a few people of 
wealth it sold out to them and abolished communism. Now that 
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claim is made so frequently that it ought to be examined. It is, of 
course, based on the opening chapters of the book of Acts—the 
latter part of the fourth and the first part of the fifth chapters in 
particular. Regarding the communism of that day we should 
understand several facts. First, while this form of communism 
was established in the Jerusalem Church, we do not know of its 
being established in another early church, although there were 
many other churches since the persecutions early scattered the 
Christians. There were scores of early Christian churches and 
only one, so far as we know, communistic in form. Now is it 
quite fair to draw the conclusion from this one example, that the 
entire early church was communistic? It was perhaps one per 
cent communistic. Second, the plan in Jerusalem was introduced 
to meet the special crisis caused by the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians and the serious want produced among them. We can readily 
understand how a church at the present day might introduce such 
a plan to meet such a erisis. Third, the giving of private property 
into the common fund was undeniably voluntary. Now can any- 
one claim with the shadow of truth that this voluntary plan, in- 
troduced to meet a crisis in one church out of many, means that 
the present-day Christian church, to be true to its first days, must 
go over, bag and baggage, to the elaborate programs of State 
Socialism ? 

Now, please understand that this is no argument against 
Socialism. It is merely a protest against the effort to identify 
the Christian Church with Socialism or with any particular 
scheme of industrial organization. Christianity is infinitely big- 
ger than any plan of betterment. 

Probably, however, the average preacher is not so apt to make 
the mistake of causing his message to stand or fall with any radi- 
eal solution of our ills as he is apt to identify his message with the 
industrial system as it is. There are preachers who consider one 
of their chief tasks is (to use the words of one of them) “to save 
society,” by which he means that he is apologetic for things-as- 
they-are and a violent opponent of all change. I recently heard a 
preacher declare that the Constitution of the United States was 
almost on a level with the inspired Scriptures. In fact, his first 
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statement placed them on a par and then he apologized and said 
that he did not mean to put the Constitution on “quite the same 
level!” He then added that anyone who suggested that our form 
of government should be considerably changed was on a level with 
an atheist. I judge that few of us have any inclination to go to 
that extreme, and yet we need to examine ourselves. The simple 
fact is that preachers are more apt to get the point of view of the 
prosperous man, whose prosperity makes him well content with 
things as they are, than of the laborer or the dispossessed. The 
reasons are many. The prosperous man has a confidence and 
address, an ability to state his case much greater than the la- 
borer; he has a breadth, a manifold experience of life, that is 
most pleasing; he first catches the idea of the pastor and supports 
his plans generously and tactfully; he bears the brunt of the ex- 
penses of the church, and his judgment is tried ‘and true; it is he 
who believes that the preacher should have a vacation, and that 
his salary should be raised; it is he who invites the preacher to 
his home and gratifyingly feeds his body while at the same time 
he feeds his social nature with happy companionship and his 
artistic nature with the practical and poetic refinements of a beau- 
tiful home. These men, frank and sleek and clean, with a real 
love of the Master, unconsciously lead us to think that, after all, 
this is a good world with a rough sort of fairness in distributing 
the good things of life, and that the man who is dispossessed prob- 
ably has been indolent or unwise or dissipated. We are liable to 
draw the conclusion that only those who attain to the positions 
of managers of plants or head officers are really successful in in- 
dustry, forgetting that an artisan who has no special abilities for 
management or for selling may, along his own line, be just as suc- 
cessful as the man who has; forgetting that many a deserving man 
of ability has failed because at the crucial time a trusted partner 
was dishonest, or credit was withdrawn, or unfair competition 
used, or an unjust law slipped through, or legal processes long 
drawn out, or prices manipulated, or one of a score of business 
tragedies outside his reach suffered, which ought never to exist in 
a well-ordered social and industrial state. 

To come back to the main thesis that we are trying to illus- 
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trate and develop, Christianity is infinitely bigger than any social 
or industrial scheme, and must not be identified with the success 
of any particular system, whether that system be the one under 
which we now live or some other which seems to promise more 
perfect conditions. 

Now, that must not be taken to mean that a Christian 
preacher will not have his convictions regarding the organization 
of industry or of the state. He will have his convictions and will 
of necessity utter them, but not in such a way as to make Chris- 
tianity stand or fall with them. He will advance them with frank 
recognition that they are his personal judgments, which are open 
to revision and perhaps repudiation. 

There is one duty in this industrial crisis that is peculiarly 
the Christian preacher’s. It is his right and duty to insist, 
in season and out of season, that every system of industrial or social 
organization shall be permeated with the spirit and the principles 
of the Master. Here is a broad and important field which calls 
for all the wisdom and knowledge and consecration he can gain. 

Perhaps this thesis can best be made clear by illustrating 
from present-day conditions in industry. 

What should be the attitude of the church in the campaign 
which is now being forced by the manufacturers’ associations for 
what they call the “open shop,” a campaign which has been waged 
in most of our cities for several years, but is now broadened to a 
nation-wide struggle. I judge that the church goes beyond its 
province if it comes out, live or die, sink or swim, on the side of 
organized capital or of organized labor; if it becomes an apolo- 
gist for all the acts of one side and a denouncer of all the acts of 
the other. And yet we have the right and duty to make certain 
very pertinent statements regarding the way this campaign is 
being waged. We ought to protest against the use of force in the 
way that is illustrated by the fact that the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association sends word to every periodical publishing 
establishment in the country that all advertising of members of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association would be withdrawn un- 
less all union men were discharged; that we will well call atten- 
tion to the fact that this association is cloaking under what it 
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calls an innocent effort to introduce the open shop a direct and 
bitter attack against the labor union, and in some instances against 
all forms of collective bargaining. 

To use another illustration, what should be the attitude of 
the church in the recent declaration of the American Federation 
of Labor that it would defy the powers of our courts in injunction 
proceedings? Let us realize that without doubt judges have too 
frequently overstepped their powers in injunction proceedings. 
Let us realize that such legal procedure as illustrated by the Lever 
Act gives labor well-grounded reasons for protest against our 
courts. The Lever Act was used successfully to force coal miners 
to give up their strike during the war, but when invoked against 
profiteers it was first tied up in court delays and was finally de- 
clared unconstitutional. The Lever Act worked against the work- 
ingman, but failed against the profiteers. And yet, with all due 
allowance for such evil conditions, there is no excuse for flaunting 
the constitutional provisions and powers of our government. 
There are remedies for such evil conditions which do not carry 
with them defiance of law and the creation of lawlessness. 

Regarding anotber present-day question some one asks, 
“Does the church have any right to interfere with business as it 
did in its Interchurch report of the steel strike?’ In our judg- 
ment, undeniably “Yes.” It would be a serious mistake for the 
church to assume that the kingdom of God stands or falls with the 
unionization of the steel industry, or on the other hand with its 
open-shop policy. But has not the church a right to state the facts 
and to call for remedy when over two million of our citizens are 
affected by an industry in which one half of the workingmen labor 
twelve hours a day, and one fourth twelve hours a day seven days 
a week; in which 72 per cent of the workers received less than the 
amount set by Government experts as necessary to maintain a 
minimum of comfort for a family of five, and 33 per cent of the 
workers received less than those same experts set as the amount 
necessary to maintain a minimum of subsistence for a family of 
five? Are not a church and a preacher unfaithful to their Christ 
if they do not do their part in arousing public conscience in such 
matters ¢ 
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Let the preacher, therefore, as the voice of the Christian 
Church, speak with authority and insistence regarding the moral 
questions definitely involved in these issues. But let him do so 
without identifying the kingdom of God with any particular party 
or scheme, so that His Kingdom stands or falls with the adoption 
of any political or industrial program. 

A train of thought somewhat sidetracked from the main line 
of this paper, but one that we should have in mind with these 
considerations, should be suggested. The probability is that we 
will have increased radicalism in our country during the next 
few years of industrial agitation and in the social programs that 
are proposed. Whatever may be the success of the Russian revo- 
lution, ideas have been set loose which have stirred the hearts of 
the workers the world over. And the soil of the United States 
is much more receptive to such ideas than ever before. In the 
earlier days our people were conservative in matters that con- 
cerned the rights of property. There were many reasons for this 
fact. Each person easily became a property owner in the United 
States up to thirty years ago. Free land and partly free building 
materials made it so that almost anyone owned at least the house 
in which he lived and had a goodly garden lot. If a man did not 
own at least that amount of property, he was judged to be scarcely 
bright. Moreover, there was little poverty in the necessities of 
life, although there was much poverty in the comforts and 
esthetics of living. Free fuel, free game, and free land meant 
that people seldom suffered for the bare necessities of life and 
only indolence or physical incompetence could account for lack of 
these needs. In addition, capital was scarce, and so much needed 
that seldom did any one look far enough ahead to believe that it 
might even be a menace. It was “attracted” to given localities by 
bonuses, tax exemptions, free sites and power, or special privileges. 
Will we realize how the development of our large cities and the 
exhaustion of free land has greatly changed all this? We have 
thousands of people in all our centers of population who not only 
do not own their own homes but not even their furniture or the 
clothes on their backs. They are constantly menaced by unem- 
ployment, sickness or discharge from work, any one of which 
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calamities within a week brings them and their families to actual 
physical want. They are almost at the mercy of landlord or fore- 
man, with the two alternatives of taking the proposition offered or 
leaving it. The result unavoidably will be that people who have 
no stake in society as it is, and consider that they have a serious 
grievance against it, will lend a greedy ear to any proposition for 
a change. 

And how is this growing radicalism to be met? By a policy 
ot forcible repression by which the fire is foreed underground, the 
opportunity of answering exaggerated statements lost, and the 
propagandists made martyrs and heroes? That is the way of 
the Russian czars and German kaisers, and has not appeared to 
work exceedingly well. The way to meet the charges of radicals 
is first to cut the ground from under their feet by making our 
industries and governments the best and fairest possible; then, 
by example and word, by pulpit, press, and school and hall, to 
let them know what our national ideals are, and how we are 
earnestly striving for them, even though we fall far short; then 


to let the radicals talk and write themselves out, trusting to the 


steady and sturdy common sense of folks to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

This fact of growing radicalism makes it difficult for the 
preacher to maintain an unbiased attitude in this industrial crisis. 
Between the vociferous and extreme demands of the radical, the 
manifold schemes of the liberal, the cynical pessimisms of the 
conservative, the apologies and the frightened repressions of the 
stand-patter, he is in danger of losing his footing. The fogs of 
propaganda are liable to confuse him, inaccurate and perverted 
news sources to mislead him, prejudices and hatred to disgust 
him, clever sophistries to beguile him. But his task is more than 
difficult—it is important; so important, in fact, that its difficulty 
must not cause him to hesitate or to falter. God give us sanctified 
judgment, clear discernment, a passion for truth and righteous- 
ness and justice, conviction without bigotry, steadfastness without 
stubbornness and prejudice, and above all the spirit of the Master 
of men who sought the horny-handed toiler who smelled of fish and 
also the smooth publican up a tree! 
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CAN THE DEAD SPEAK TO US? 


Rev. J. A. Scuaap 
Bay City, Mich. 


Tuts question is as startling to conventional thinking as it 
would be to say, “The sphinx has spoken.” And yet, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir Conan Doyle, Professor Hyslop and others, in a new 
group of scientific students of the occult, say that the dead have 
spoken to them. Have they really done so? 

The present popular delving into the mystery of the invisible 
realm is fraught with danger, because psychic phenomena yield 
but slowly to scientific investigation and analysis. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we exercise prudence and patience lest we become 
either the dupes of fantasy or the prey of the charlatan. We 
should also keep before us a clear distinction between the doctrine 
of “survival” of the soul after the death of the body, and the 
theory of spirit-communication. The former does not involve the 
latter and is not dependent upon it. Spirit-messages would indeed 
be evidence of the soul’s survival, but are not the only, or even the 
most important, evidence. Even if departed spirits remained 
silent to our importunings, that would not disprove their con- 
tinued existence. On the other hand, their response to us would 
be only corroborative of our faith in survival, which rests upon 
previously laid and solid foundations. 

A few years ago the whole subject of death was taboo, but 
the war has revived an interest in the study of it just in propor- 
tion as it multiplied death and increased the number of those who 
mourn. Special significance is added to the present trend toward 
occult investigation, by the action of men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir Conan Doyle, who have openly renounced their former 
unbelief in the immortality of the soul, and now affirm strong 
faith in it. The fact that they base their faith in “survival” upon 
results obtained from experiments made in the seance chamber is 
of only secondary interest to us, for it means much to have scien- 


tific men do something more respectable than sneer at things spir- 
itual. 
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Religion invites our faith in immortality on the basis of di- 
vine revelation and the gospel record of the resurrection of Christ. 
Philosophy, reasoning from the known to the unknown, reaches 
a similar faith in “survival.” But science has hitherto rejected 
this evidence. Conformably with this attitude, the new exponents 
of immortality ask us to believe only what they claim to have 
proven by occult experiments. Their proof consists of the claim 
to have scientifically established communication with the dead. 
Let us accept their invitation and apply the acid test of scientific 
procedure to their alleged results, and of the methods employed. 


Tue Crarmmep Resvuts or Sprrit-CommMunIcaTION 


Let us consider what these advocates of spirit-communication 
claim to have discovered from the messages which they think they 


have received from the dead. I will mention only some of the more 
important points in natural sequence, leaving the examination of 
the evidence until later. We are told by these men who speak as 
scientists, and by popular writers who profess to speak for them, 


that, 

1. The departed experience no break in personal conscious- 
ness at the hour of death. , 

2. Memory and the full use of natural faculties endure after 
the soul has left the body. 

3. There is recognition among the departed who knew of 
each other during the earth-life. 

4. Some knowledge of earthly conditions exists in the spirit- 
world. 

5. Spiritual progress in knowledge and attainment is re- 
ported—purgation from sin following a period of punishment for 
the same. 

6. There are said to be several planes of existence, each in 
succession being higher than the previous one reached by the new- 
comer. 

7. There are grades of superior beings in the spirit-world, 
whose function it seems to be to minister to new arrivals in their 
respective spheres. 
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It is claimed that these and many other points are absolutely 
proven by thousands of communications from the spirit-world. 
It is admitted, however, that the process of securing these mes- 
sages is quite uncertain, and the nature of them often unintel- 
ligible and inconsequential. The conservative thinker may be 
grateful for this expert confirmation of his own amateur judg- 
ment, after reading even such reputably commended books as 
Raymond and The New Revelation, to say nothing of such lesser 
writings as The Revelations of Louise. We come now to the na- 
ture of the evidence upon which the foregoing discoveries about 
the life after death are said to rest. 

Until quite recently the only spokesmen for spirit-communica- 
tions were members of various cults operating under the common 
name of “Spiritists.” Most of these are organized in some form 


of a religious society. But because psychic phenomena have been 
so shamefully commercialized by many of their exponents, and 
have been so counterfeited by charlatans, they received but tardy 
recognition from the students of either psychology or science. 

In 1882 the London Society for Psychological Research was 


organized for the express purpose of introducing scientific 
method into the study of debatable phenomena such as are involved 
in our present subject. Its first president was the professor of 
moral philosophy in Cambridge, Henry Sidgwick, and its mem- 
bership since then has included many of the leading scientists and 
psychologists of two continents, such as Sir William Crookes and 
our own Professor William James. Their function is not to dogma- 
tize, affirmatively or negatively, about that great and, to most peo- 
ple, mysterious subject of psychic phenomena. It is perhaps en- 
tirely fair to say that thus far their painstaking and conscientious 
work has resulted chiefly in making it certain that there is a vast 
field of actual fact and experience which, though real, is too subtle 
to be reached by the present instruments and methods of physical 
science. Their investigations strongly intimate that there are such 
things as a subconscious mind, supernormal powers, and a natural 
area or realm in which these human qualities may function. This 
is of extreme value to us, because it shows that psychic phenomena 
are not the mere hallucinations of disordered brains; and it gives 
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us anchorage in the solid results of honest and intelligent investi- 
gation to protect us from the charlatan in psychics. 

Since the war began, certain prominent members of this ven- 
erable society have published the results of their own experiments 
in one branch of psychic phenomena, commonly called “spiritism,”’ 
which involve alleged communication with the dead. These 
psychic exponents make the claim that their methods of investiga- 
tion have been scientific and their findings dependable. It must, 
however, be said that in their dogmatic utterances they go many 
leagues beyond the official pronouncements of the Psychical So- 
ciety of which they are honored members. However, even they 
warn us that a novice should not attempt experimentation with the 
occult, owing to the actual danger of psychic injury, the innumer- 
able intricacies involved in the subliminal consciousness, the very 
small number of genuine mediums, and the large probability of 
being fleeced by charlatans. 


Frypines or Lonpon Psycuicart Socretry 


Following this sane advice, I want to state briefly a few points 


on which the experience of the London Research Society gives us 
expert guidance. (If all who are interested in the study of spirit- 
ism would keep these in mind, they would not be easily victimized 
by the greedy charlatans who infest this field of study to enrich 
themselves by commercializing the sorrows of the world.) We 
are distinctly warned by the findings of the London Research So- 
ciety that there is, 

1. A great deal of fraud among those who operate as 
“mediums” for the transmission of alleged messages from the 
dead. 

2. Considerable self-delusion among even honest mediums 
which makes their work unreliable, and thus of no real value. 

3. Much error in the transmission of alleged messages from 
the dead, due to imperfect comprehension by the medium or to the 
natural coloring of his or her own personality. 

Then we are advised that there is a second class of phenomena 
which, even if they are not fraudulently produced, still have no 
bearing upon actual spirit communications, because they can all 
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be otherwise explained. I refer to table-rappings, ouija boards, 
slate-writing, and the like. Since these are perhaps the most com- 
mon means of proof offered in support of spiritism, we shall con- 
sider them in greater detail presently. 

There is also a third, and perhaps higher, class of occult dem- 
onstrations which confuse the novice and enrich the professional 
practitioner. Here the process is not physical but mental; and 
the explanation is to be found in psychology rather than in physics. 
By the use of this agency it is possible for the operator to tell his 
uninitiate client many wonderful things about himself, out of 
both the present and the past. This establishes faith in the client 
and prepares him to accept almost anything which the operator 
may tell as coming, presumably, from the spirit-world, particularly 
regarding the future. But there is nothing in all this which sus- 
tains any necessary legitimate relation to spirit-communications. 

There is also another occult step, somewhat in advance of 
telepathy, which brings us to clairvoyance, clairaudience, and clair- 
senscience. The investigations of the Research Society indicate 
that there really may be such a gift, faculty, or power among 
humans. Its seat and agent is said to be the subconscious mind. 
And the field for its operations is a finer, though invisible, realm 
which interpenetrates our physical world. It is claimed that un- 
der certain conditions it is possible for those who possess this 
power to penetrate the mystery which shrouds many of the per- 
plexing experiences of our life. You will see at once how easy it 
would be for a genuine clairvoyant to be self-deceived as to the 
operation and meaning of this faculty and for the client to mis- 
take the results of it for real spirit-communications, when in reality 
the clairvoyant was merely reporting her telepathic observations 
in the psychic realm. But clairvoyant revelations do not at all 
involve messages from the dead. Even if they did so, it would not 
guarantee the genuineness of alleged spirit messages, for such 
students of the occult as Sir Oliver Lodge admit that even in a 
trance the personality of the medium may color the supernormal 
message which she transmits. This, as you will see, seriously af- 
fects the credibility of the evidencé of spirit communication which 
comes to us from even the very highest form of mediumship. 
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Noruiye New Discoverep 


What is the bearing of all this upon the question, “Can the 
dead speak to us?’ It is very direct, and perhaps a bit disconcert- 
ing to the claims of spiritists. We have it upon the testimony of 
the highest authority of psychical research, the London Society, 
that no form of mediumship has as yet been found which is de- 
pendable—even if honest ; and that no phase of psychic phenomena 
has been discovered which necessarily involves direct contact with 
the dead, or which cannot be explained by the known laws and 
powers of human personality, functioning upon the psychic plane. 
If we follow scientific methods, or adopt the logic of evidence, that 
should end the case for spirit-communication through any known 
form of intermediate mediumship, so far as rational students are 
concerned. 

This is not equivalent to denying the possibility that the dead 
ean speak to the living. But I think that, from the results thus 
far shown by occultists, it is quite certain that the dead have not 
spoken to us through the mediumship of any third person. This 
is not to deny that psychic mediums have produced supernormal 
information; it merely questions the spirit-world source of it. 
It is thinkable that clairvoyants may actually see conditions and 
persons in the spirit-world. But that fact would not be evidence 
that their narrative of it was given as a direct message to us by a 
particular spirit dwelling in that sphere. The fact, for example, 
that a traveler in France tells us of things and persons there, does 
not prove that anyone there sent us a message by him. 

For a moment, however, I want to assume that what Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan Doyle, and their new group of occultists 
claim is true. Remember what it is that they claim to have dis- 
covered through their alleged spirit communications. Quoting 
briefly from Sir Conan Doyle’s book, The New Revelation, we 
have these points as representing the conditions and experiences of 
the departed: Continued consciousness, memory, recognition, some 
knowledge of earth conditions, possible progress, ascending planes 
of existence, and grades of superior beings. Here are seven im- 
portant matters to which Sir Conan refers as “the good tidings” 
of the new revelation. And they are good. 
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But, and here is the important point, there is nothing new 
about any of these for any student of the Christian scriptures, 
particularly as contained in the teachings of Christ; nor has he 
shown that his information was derived from departed spirits. 
Christ taught all of these things. For example, in the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus alone, Christ specifically stated that the de 
parted spirit of Dives was conscious, for he is shown in mental 
action; he had memory, else Abraham would not have said, “Son, 
femember”; he recognized Lazarus and Abraham, for he men- 
tioned both by name; he had some knowledge of earth conditions, 
for he knew the continued impenitence of his brothers who still 
lived upon earth; he was not in a state of finality, an eternal hell, 
for, although he suffered for his selfishness on earth, he showed 
progress in that he offered an unselfish prayer for others. That 
there is a succession of higher planes of spiritual existence is sug- 
gested by Christ’s reference to “the many mansions in My Father’s 
house,” and Saint Paul speaks quite definitely about a “third 
heaven” (involving necessarily two previous spheres of existence 
in the hereafter). That there is also an ascending grade of higher 
beings is indicated by many scriptural references‘ to “principali- 
ties and powers,” “thrones and dominions” in the “heavenly 
places.” (And there is a whole class of higher beings to whom 
the sacred writer refers as “ministering spirits sent forth to min- 
ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.”) Each of these 
seven points, claimed as a “new revelation” by the new school of 
spiritists, is therefore not a new revelation at all, so far as historic 
Christianity is concerned. Hence the statements of Sirs Lodge and 
Doyle about the conflict between these their alleged discoveries 
and orthodox Christianity are not supported by the facts; and 
their pretensions as to the superiority of their findings over the 
old faith are but vanity. The most that can be said of them is that 
they are rediscoveries: We may commend the diligence of these 
men in the search of truth, we welcome them as new converts to 
the old faith, and we offer them the use of the ancient text-book 
(the Bible) for a fuller knowledge of spiritual things than they 
now possess. But we cannot grant their premise, that psychic 
mediumship is of higher authority in eschatology than is the Bible. 
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Wholly apart from the theory of inspiration, the Bible is at least 
as credible a record of human experience regarding angels, spirits, 
ete., as are Sirs Lodge, Doyle & Co. 

The foregoing facts bring us sharply to this: Spiritists, as 
now represented by this new group of distinguished men, have 
hitherto rejected the teaching of the Bible on the ground that it all 
rests upon faith; and in contrast, they now claim that the alleged 
discoveries of occult students rest upon actual demonstration. But 
I submit that it requires more faith, nay rather blind credulity, to 
accept the mediumistic revelations about life beyond the grave 
published by Messrs. Lodge, Doyle & Company than is required 
to believe the revelations on this subject by the Christ, Saint Paul, 
and other Christian apostles. And if we have to choose between 
these two groups of teachers of conditions in the future life, we 
shall, if we are rational, unhesitatingly choose the ancient and in- 
spired writers, for no charge of fraud has ever been proven 
against them. 

If we desire more light on the subject of the spirit-world, we 


should go, not to spiritism but to the Scriptures; for whatever 
there is of truth about the hereafter which is either known or 


knowable is written there for our learning. And I submit that 
what has once been thus revealed does not need repeated, new 
revelations. Historic Christianity has always taught the seven 
points now under consideration, and has allowed large room for 
an individual faith beyond that, so that there is nothing in basic 
Christianity to preclude the acceptance of new corroborative evi- 
dence about the spirit-world when it has been established as 
facts. For this reason I have openmindedly studied psychic 
phenomena for many years, have “sat in” at various seances, and 
have come to the preparation of this paper without that prejudice 
which often exists against new ideas. In so far as psychic confirma- 
tion of survival after death will bear intelligent scrutiny, I should 
gladly accept its corroboration of my Christian faith. 


Tue Source or tHE New Revewation 


But now let us face the facts about this new revelation. Let 
us remember that these men speak as scientists. They profess to 
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offer “proofs” of spirit-communications. They do not ask faith 
of us. We therefore have a right to expect evidence of their claims 
which would be acceptable in a court, laboratory, or clinic. Have 
they furnished such evidence? Reluctantly I am obliged to make 
the unqualified statement that as yet they have offered nothing 
which proves spirit-communication. I go even a step farther and 
say that, by the methods they now employ, they probably never 
will obtain such proofs because some form of psychic medium- 
ship is used. My reason for rejecting mediumship will appear 
later. 

To be perfectly fair to the claims of mediumship, let us ad- 
mit that the abuse of a thing proves nothing against the thing 
itself. Therefore we shall pass over entirely all work done by 
mediums who operate privately, either for exhibition purposes or 
financial gain, and consider only those who have operated for 
scientific purposes, under the observation of such students of the 
occult as Flammarion, Lombroso, Hodgson, Crookes, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and others of his class, who have approached this subject 
seriously for the purpose of discovering truth, if possible. 
Naturally these men would use only the most gifted and most re- 
liable mediums. If these do not prove the case for spiritism, it 
would be useless for us to examine the others. 

My present point is this: Even assuming that the work of 
mediumship may some day prove spirit communications, which 
I think it will not, I affirm that mediumship itself needs better 
credentials than have as yet been offered. And yet Sir Conan 
Doyle says that “working without a medium is like an astronomer 
working without a telescope.” Since the whole case for spiritism 
seems to stand or fall with the credibility of its chief witnesses, 
the mediums, you will see how very important it is that they 
should be unimpeachable. Let us then examine the witnesses. 

Sir Oliver Lodge derived much of his alleged information 
about the spirit-world from Eusapia Palladino, a famous medium 
who operated before many noted investigators in Italy, France, 
and England. Who was she? She was an ignorant peasant 
woman, widow of a traveling magician and juggler. Lodge was 
obliged to admit that she sometimes fooled him, yet he continued 
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to trust her. Professor Richard Hodgson, of America, when in- 
vited to “sit in” with Sir Oliver during Palladino’s seances, re- 
peatedly caught her in fraud. Some years ago she came to Amer- 
ica to give a series of demonstrations in a number of the larger 
cities. But she was so badly exposed in trickery during her first 
exhibit that she returned at once to her dear Sir Oliver, and has 
been no more seen on this side. Reasons? Why, some naughty, 
unbelieving detective slipped under her chair (in the dark), 
caught the old fraud by the ankles, had the lights turned on, 
and displayed the wires which were attached to her well-trained 
toes, with which she had skillfully manipulated the mechanical 
devices that produced the spiritual (?) phenomena of her seances. 
Any court would rule out evidence which had been so thoroughly 
proven to be fraudulent. But not so with Sir Oliver. He also 
trusted a Mrs. Piper during many years of experimentation. She 
seems not to have been a fraud, but simply a self-deluded psychic 
who attributed her supernormal experiences to the influence of 
spirits. In some of her trances, however, she unwittingly got 
alleged messages from the dead. and the living mixed up. Con- 
sequently her mediumship proves little for spirit-communication. 
I think you will agree with me that, unless we have parted com- 
pany with our senses (and sense), we shall refuse to accept Sir 
Oliver’s alleged discoveries in the spirit-world, in so far as they 
depend upori the testimony of either Signora Palladino or plain 
Mrs. Piper. 

Next we come to the New Revelation of Sir Conan Doyle. 
Those who have analyzed this book as they would any scientific 
proposition will agree that it is a piece of clumsy reasoning, based 
upon the fantastic tales of superstitious folk. Take only one typi- 
cal example. Says Sir Conan: “I was one of three delegates sent 
by the Psychical Society to sit up in a haunted house. On the 
first night nothing occurred. On the second, there were tre 
mendous noises, sounds like some one beating a table with a stick; 
we had of course taken every precaution, and could not explain 
the noise; but at the same time we could not swear that some prac- 
tical joke had not been played upon us. There the matter ended 
for the time. Some years afterward, however, a member of the 
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family who occupied the house told me that after our visit the 
bones of a dead child, evidently long buried, had been dug up in 
the garden. You must admit that this was very remarkable.” (!) 

Sir Conan has failed to show three things: 1, that there is 
any connection between the buried bones of the baby and the noises 
in the house; 2, that the noises were not some “practical joke” ; or 
3, that, even assuming that the origin of the noise was occult, 
it was made by the spirit of either the departed baby or of any 
other dead person. By such jumps in logic, based upon so dubious 
circumstantial evidence, a court could easily hang Sir Conan for 
the murder of that baby. 

Claims of spirit-communication, based upon such drivel as 
this, lead one to say that this book is exceeded in imbecility only 
by Sir Oliver’s book, Raymond. In that book, the author, a grief- 
stricken father, seems to have allowed the wish for communication 
with his dead soldier-son to make him forget that he once had a 
high degree of intelligence, or ever knew anything about scientific 
evidence. Personal sympathy for Sir Oliver, and not acceptance 
of his alleged spirit-communicatiens, is our proper reaction from 
such pseudo-psychic phenomena. But Sir Conan realizes the 
plight into which Sir Oliver has fallen through Palladino’s piffle, 
so he admits that she was “at least twice convicted of fraud,” and 
adds with some show of real wisdom, “I personally prefer to cut 
my experience with a discredited medium out of my record.” Do 
you see the logical effect of this? It means that we must dismiss 
all of Sir Oliver’s claims to spirit-communication which were 
based upon Palladino’s mediumship; for, by the judgment of scien- 
tist Doyle, all of scientist Lodge’s alleged discoveries in the spirit- 
world are “cut from the record” and so ruled out of court. And 
yet they are collaborators in continuing the farce! 

Next we examine Sir Conan’s witness. He says that a Mr. 
D. D. Home is “the greatest medium of all.” He says that he 
believes in Home because of his almost miraculous psychic power. 
For example, he relates that Home could “float out of a window 
into another, at a height of seventy feet above the ground.” Mar- 
velous! (?%) And yet one wonders why a man who could do that 
continued to pay for the use of cabs and railroad trains when he 
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wished to pass from one geographical point to another. But, leav- 
ing all that kind of doubt aside, we cannot be charged with undue 
incredulity as to Home’s power to get messages from the dead, if 
we ask this simple question: What has Mr. Home’s alleged ability 
to float in the air, without wings or a machine, to do with the ques- 
tion of his ability to secure and transmit spirit-communications ? 
Nothing at all. The argument is merely a vivid example of non 
sequitur. The two things have no points in common, and do not 
belong to the same class of phenomena. We are therefore not sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Home convinced nobody except those who 
were eager for that sort of excitement. He disappeared after a 
law suit in connection with his work. _ And, as Rupert Hughes, 
who investigated his case, says, “Over everything in his imposing 
lot of miracles there hung the pall of fraud.” Alas for Sir Conan’s 
judgment as to the integrity of Home’s mediumship! 

Need we go farther in considering the credibility of the 
mediums? The three named have had the indorsement of the 
most prominent, able, and honorable among the scientific students 
of spirit-communication. If we were to enter the broader field 


of mediumship in general, we should simply come upon spiritistic 
vaudeville. This might provoke ridicule and mirth, but has no 
place in any serious consideration of the subject now under dis- 


cussion. 
Tue Reauity oF Tue InvisiBLe 

It seems to me that the most that can be justly claimed by the 
new school of occultists is that they have discovered the reality of 
a vast field of psychic phenomena which science has hitherto de- 
nied. And that is for us great gain; for now trained minds may 
enter this field of study without danger of losing scholastic caste ; 
and charlatanry in psychics will become increasingly difficult. But 
the existence of a psychic realm does not prove the possibility of 
intercommunication between us and departed spirits, any more 
than the discovery of the planet Mars proves that its supposed in- 
habitants have or ever can establish intercommunication with us. 
We await scientific proof in both cases. 

Now let us turn to another phase of the subject, “Can the 
dead speak to us?” That they do not speak through any kind of 
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third-person mediumship, or at least have not been proven to do 
so, is, I think, clear from the lack of dependable evidence. But 
that is not equivalent to saying that the dead cannot speak to us. 
It only clears the field of study and psychics of the confusion and 
rubbish which have cluttered up this important human question. 
As a result, we are perhaps better able to look with unobstructed 
vision for the answer. 


How- Wovutp tue Deap Speax ? 


Let us start, as before, with the supposition that the dead 
can speak to us. How would they be likely to try to do it? Would 
they not use some method of communication which both they and 
we know about and understand? I think that is self-evident. But 
what do we find as the method actually claimed for them by even 
the scientific students of spiritism? Why this: tablerapping, 
to go no farther into the ridiculous. Now what do we know about 
the code of table-rapping as a means of communication between 
humans, which would enable us to interpret that kind of a mes- 
sage from the departed? Nothing, absolutely nothing. Why, 
then, do mediums use it? Just that is the reason. Because we 
know nothing about that code, it enables the honest medium to 
conceal her own ignorance of the source of her alleged messages 
from the spirit-world. And by this means the charlatan can play 
and prey upon ignorance for his or her own gain. 

But we do know the uses and language of the telegraph, either 
by wire or ether. And innumerable telegraphers have died, leav- 
ing behind them families and friends with whom it is reasonable 
to suppose that they would be as eager to communicate as are 
other people who do not understand telegraphy. I submit that if 
it were possible for the spirits of our dead to control physical ele- 
ments so that they can make loud noises by rapping on tables and 
walls, by tilting tables and playing banjos, by spelling out words 
on the Ouija board, by causing rushes of air through a room, and 
by frightening people generally, they could also control the tele- 
graph instrument and use its code. Have they ever done so, or 
asked a medium to. permit them to do so during any seance? Spir- 
Itualistic literature is strangely silent on this subject. Again we 
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ask why should they use an unnatural method if speaking to us 
when they could easily have access to a natural one? The answer 
is that they do not speak to us, through any medium, by such 
artificial methods. Spiritists will reply that there are “direct 
voice mediums,” psychic diaphragms, so to speak. Well, if that be 
true, we are getting a little nearer to the heart of the question. 

But, we now ask, Can the dead speak to us in any way? 
Again let us assume that they can, and ask another question: What 
would naturally be the conditions under which the departed would 
have had communion with us in this life? Is it not true that the 
ties of blood or of affection create the affinities under which the 
desire for communication is most natural and its enjoyment most 
delightful? And is it not also true that such periods of com- 
munion on earth are actually stopped by the approach of a 
stranger? We all know that these things are true. Well, then, 
upon what grounds might we expect that our departed friends 
should violate this usual, natural condition, so as to actually 
require a stranger, if they have a message to communicate to us 
from the spirit-world ¢ 

For answer, defenders of mediumship have used the illustra- 
tion of the telephone operator; but that answer will not meet the 
case, because the “hello girl” only makes the connection. She does 
not carry on the conversation for us, however much she may “listen 
in” on it. Nor should we be expected to accept a professional and 
often immoral medium as the psychic diaphragm or telephone in- 
strument itself, as some urge. 

Why, we ask, should any stranger be necessary to carry on 
a two-way conversation between us and our friends in paradise ? 
Spiritism gives no satisfactory answer. Our own answer is, that 
even an honest mediumistie stranger is not necessary, when God 
has a message which he wants our loved ones in the higher realm 
to bring to us. And we must assume that unless and until God 
permits it, no spirit can return to earth. In such a case it is also 
reasonable to think that they will come to us alone, will speak by 
means which we ourselves can interpret, through faculties which 
we (and not a medium only) possess, and for definitely beneficial 
purposes. But in any case, it is unthinkable that God would ever 
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permit the spirits of our dead to be subject to human beck and 
call for exhibition purposes, or even to satisfy our natural curios- 
ity. (And certainly they may not be exploited to enable a psychic 
medium to fatten financially, by preying upon the longing and 
easy credulity of bleeding hearts.) 

Let me refer back to an important point, which must be re- 
membered if we are not to drift far afield in this study. Our dear 
departed are in the loving hands of our heavenly Father, sinful 
though they may have been. He could not, without a violation 
of everything which we know about him, permit the exploitation 
of a soul in paradise in order to satisfy the demands of earthly 
curiosity or greed. God has something to say about the souls in 
the spirit-world; and Christ said, “No man shall pluck them out 
of My Father’s hand.” Believing this as I do, I cannot see any 
way in which spiritistic mediumship can recall any soul which has 
departed this earthly life. 

But can and do the dead ever speak to us of their own ac- 
cord? And if so, by what means? Well, I may not presume to be 
dogmatic on this vital question. But I may be permitted to point 
out ways in which I think that the dead have spoken to men in the 
past, from which we may reason that, if need require, they may 
do so again; for I do not believe that the spirit-appearances of the 
departed are limited to the biblical age. But visualization is not 
always accompanied by verbal communication, nor vice versa. 

There is a large field of psychic phenomena which has thus 
far eluded accurate analysis. We should not speculate. We may 
not dogmatize. All that is known is that there are spiritual reali- 
ties which physical science is not equipped to discern and psychol- 
ogy has only begun to perceive, These may not be dismissed as 
idle; they should not be shunned with a mere shudder; they may 
some day be acknowledged as the answer to our question for this 
hour. I refer to such intangible things as intuition, premonition, 
apparition. These things do not rest upon the vaporings of psychic 
vampires, but have secured standing in the classrooms of psychol- 
ogy and of science. With reference to the latter of these, the 
visualization of the dead, the verdict of the London Research So- 
ciety, after scientifically examining thousands of cases, is that 
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“the ratio (of visualization to the whole number of deaths) is 440 
times more than was to be expected by the law of probabilities.” 
And the special Research Committee on this subject reports that 
“a relation of cause and effect does exist between the death of A 
and the vision of him by B.” But in all cases the vision was di- 
rectly to a living friend, and not through the action of any medium. 

Actual perception or experience in this class of phenomena 
would of course be richer with some persons than with others, be- 
cause, first, the special need may not be the same with all; and 
second, the psychic faculties of all are not equally developed. 
For illustration of the first point, it did not at all follow that sim- 
ply because there was a telegraph office in our home town, our sons 
who were in France should have sent us daily messages. They did 
so only when there was special occasion for it. Just so, the fact 
that we have psychic faculties, which may communicate with the 
spirit-world, does not predicate anything as to the frequency with 
which it is permissible for us to use them. It merely shows that 
the Creator provided us with the necessary faculties to receive 
messages from the spirit-world, when it pleases him to send them 
to us. I do not believe that these psychic faculties can ever be 
used for clandestine communication between the spirit world and 
ourselves. 

I do not believe that any medium can, by any agency what- 
soever, or for any purpose, recall my beloved dead from their voca- 
tions in the spirit-world. And I do not believe that the present 
investigation, along so-called scientific lines, wili get us one step 
nearer to spirit-communication; because I do believe that such 
communications as may come from the other world are absolutely 
in the hand of God and not of men—whether they are honest 
scientific students or fraudulent and greedy charlatans. 

God has revealed to us all that we need to know about the 
future life and conditions there, but we have not begun really to 
explore that revelation. He has on many notable occasions per- 
mitted intercommunication between the spirit-world and earth. 
Sometimes he has spoken to man by his own Spirit, sometimes by 
the angels, sometimes by the departed. But always, in such cases, 
the communication was direct. It is of record that mothers have 
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been forewarned, through their psychic faculties, when their chil- 
dren were in danger ; the bereaved have seen their loved ones, after 
the body.had been laid in the grave; voices of the far-distant living, 
as well as the dead, have been heard by their friends; the dying 
have seen and talked with the dead, when they themselves were 
in the border-land between two worlds; and some persons are so 
highly developed psychically that they can penetrate the realm 
which is invisible to physical eyes. Saint Paul narrates such an 
experience. But, like him, those who have really done this can 
usually say only that they saw “unspeakable things which it is not 
lawful to utter.” Remember: Real spiritual power is never given 
to men for exploitation, as Simon Magnus learned to his sorrow. 
And it is of record that those who have used it improperly have 
lost it. 
Tue Conciusion oF THE MaTTER 

It seems to me that there is something of vastly more im- 
portance than consulting our dead about their new life, however 
comforting that might be for us. That something is the diligent 
study of the Scriptures for the fullness of divine revelation which 
God has given us there. Most men will admit that the Scriptures 
are more creditable sources of information than are such books as 
Lodge’s Raymond and Doyle’s New Revelation. Besides, these 
latter have brought forth nothing new which was not already 
ours for the reading in the Bible. 

It also seems to me that it is more vital to our own interests, 
as well as for the happiness of our departed friends, that we should 
busy ourselves with preparation for the life which is to come than 
that we should merely seek to delve into the mystery of the other 
world; because we shall all be going there soon. Besides, Christ 
gave the formula for knowledge when he said, “If any man will 
do his (God’s) will, he shall know the doctrine.” And we cannot 
hope to be reunited with our loved ones in the spirit-world unless 
we are worthy of their plane of existence. 

And finally, as to our possible present relations with the de- 
parted, we get a suggestion from the Hon. William Gladstone 
which seems quite as much to the point as anything which Sir 
Oliver Lodge has said. It is an idea which may prove infinitely 
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more profitable for our beloved dead as well as more comforting 


for us than to disturb their progress by calling them back to satisfy 
either our curiosity or our emotions, and that is talking with God 
about them. 

Following the death of a friend Mr. Gladstone wrote these 
words as part of a prayer: 

“O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, in whose embrace all 
creatures live, in whatsoever world or condition they be; I beseech thee 
for him whose name and dwelling-place and every need thou knowest. 
Lord, vouchsafe him light and rest and peace in paradise, in the ample 
folds of thy great love. . . . If there be ways in which he may come, 
vouchsafe him to me as a guide and guard, and grant me a sense of his 


nearness in such degree as thy laws permit. If in aught I can minister 
to his peace, be pleased of thy love to let this be.” 


And he concludes this prayer in the only self-respecting way 
possible in view of our limited knowledge of conditions both in 
the other world, and of our power in this one: 

“Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, whatsoever is amiss in this my 


prayer, and let thy will be done; for my will is blind and erring, but thine 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” 


Favorable contrast with the brazen cock-sureness which pre- 
sumes to think it can recall the dead at the selfish whim of either a 
medium or client could hardly be greater. This expressed faith of 
Mr. Gladstone indicates the possibility that the dead can speak to 
us; but it also shows sanity in that it recognizes that the spirits 
of the departed are in the hands of God, and not of man. 

Can the dead speak to us? Yes, I believe they can. But they 
ean do so only on such occasions and in such ways as God per- 
mits. And this simple answer at once lifts the whole subject of 
spirit communication up out of the realm of human control, and 
hence of exploitation by strangers. 

So far as I am concerned the foregoing ends the case for the 
claims of spiritism by whatsoever name known or by whomsoever 
championed. In view of the attempts of the curious to disturb 
the departed in their new life in the spirit world, we may well 
revive the ancient practice of expressing this wish or prayer: 

“May the faithful departed rest in peace, and may light perpetual 
shine upon them.” 
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MEDIUMISTIC REVELATIONS 


Grorce P. Mains 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hauntine conceptions of a spiritual world, under one guise 
or another, throughout all history, and well-nigh universally, have 
overshadowed human thought and faith. The most esthetic peo- 
ples have populated forest and mountain, river and sea, with 
divinities. Belief in the varying forms of thaumaturgy, divina- 
tion, witchcraft, sorcery, oracles, necromancy, demonology, has 
put a tremendous thrall upon the imagination of the entire race. 

Science has gone far toward rationalizing nature’s processes. 
On many and wide fields it has thoroughly breached and pulver- 
ized the hoary strongholds of superstition. Yet, on the whole, it 
seems to have made but a beginning toward exorcising from com- 
mon thought the ghostly creations of the unscientific imagination. 


Even science itself is giving increasing right of way to a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe. While it has exploded many of the 
grosser superstitions, it finds itself now, as never before, soberly 
and insistently face to face with insuppressible spiritual phe- 
nomena. 


As early as 1882 the English Society for Psychic Research 
was organized. It was the object of this Society to put upon the 
abundant data of supernormal psychic activities the most search- 
ing scientific analyses, to demonstrate, if possible, whether the re- 
puted phenomena have any foundation in fact, or whether they 
are fictitious creations pure and simple. The men composing this 
organization were representative of the best English mind. Among 
them were Professor Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge University, 
Frederick W. H. Myers, Balfour Stewart, Oliver J. Lodge, Arthur 
James Balfour, since Premier of England. Besides these, were 
many other men of kindred quality. 

After patient pursuance of its quest for several years, this 
Society, with marked unanimity, announced certain definite and 
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what seemed to its workers demonstrated conclusions—among 
others this, that telepathy, the power of one mind, perhaps in phy- 
sical location widely separated from another, to impress its own 
moods and thoughts upon that other mind without communicat- 
ing through the ordinary channels of sensation. What is called 
telepathy, whether or not the term at all scientifically defines the 
underlying phenomena, stands now for a widely accepted scien- 
tific fact. It will doubtless ultimately reveal its inward trueness 
under the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. But at present it is largely 
construed as a field for the activities of disembodied spirits. The 
human ghost, as Banquo’s, will not down. Many acute and daring 
minds now believe that within the psychic field they have been 
able to establish communication with discarnate human spirits. 
Of all investigators, none perhaps has attracted wider attention 
than Sir Oliver Lodge. His acknowledged eminence in the scien- 
tific world has naturally signalized him from many others. 

Sir Oliver is fully committed to belief in the mediumistic 
action of discarnate spirits upon mundane intelligence. The 
tragic destruction of 10,000,000 of the most virile young lives of 
the nations on battlefields and in hospitals has begotten a world- 
interest in, a world-hunger to know the relation of these dead to 
the possibilities of a post-mortem and continuous life. If indeed 
Sir Oliver and those who think with him have any demonstrated 
knowledge of a life beyond the grave, it might seem that they come 
with a timely and comforting message to a bereaved and sorrow- 
stricken humanity. In any event, these men are accepted by great 
numbers of stricken men and women as very nearly, if not quite, 
authoritative apostles who are giving us a new revelation of the 
spiritual world. It must be conceded that just now there is a wide 
psychological preparation for the message of these men. 

Still, and altogether aside from the real value or want of value 
to human needs of a bona-fide communication to dwellers in the 
flesh from the discarnate spirits of departed friends, the bridge of 
certainty as to the fact itself is little better than a series of broken 


arches. Among the most astute investigators are many who, while 
freely admitting a wide range of psychic phenomena, are utterly 
skeptical as to the relation of any of the evidenced facts to post- 
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mortem activities of human spirits. There may be in it all the 
richest field for psychic research. It all may indicate hitherto 
whole unexplored provinces of the human soul. But even so, we 
seem at present to be in possession of no valid proof that our loved 
ones are actually discoursing to us from across the abyss. 

No less acute a thinker than Dr. C. P. Jacks, editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, has submitted himself to the most guarded tests 
as to the reality of psychic communications. He seems entirely 
convinced as to the genuineness of the phenomena, but is equally 
doubtful that they are sourced in the activities of disembodied 
human spirits. The ante-mortem psychology of the human soul, 
infinite in suggestiveness, is a realm thus far very insufficiently 
explored. That we may be upon the borders of greatly enlarged 
psychic discoveries may be perhaps promptly conceded. But the 
assumption that we have really succeeded in installing wireless 
telegraphy across the chasm which separates the living from the 
dead seems at present of no more value than the gratuitous begging 
of a great question. 

The claim that spirits do actually communicate intelligibly to 
the minds of the living is no new assumption. If it be a fact, it is 
not a modern discovery. Mediumistic communication by men 
with invisible spirits is a teaching of great antiquity in the Bud- 
dhistic faith. W. A. De Silva, an at-home authority on the subject, 
says: 

“The records of experience in regard to life here and hereafter, and 
beings seen and unseen, have been handed down by tradition and have 
been incorporated in the religious literature of the East, not as matters 
requiring investigation and proof, but as accepted facts that had been 
investigated and realized long ago by our ancient teachers and their re- 
mote ancestors. We now no more think of inquiring and experimenting 
for ourselves as to the existence of other beings, or the conditions and 
characteristics of such beings, than a person here thinks of investigating 


for himself the conclusions of science in connection with everyday physical 
phenomena.” 


The Occidental mind, realistic, skeptical, has accustomed 
itself to treat as fabulous and unworthy of scientific credence the 
vast testimony of the Oriental mind concerning the spiritistie uni- 
verse. It is perhaps no more than just that the Western psychist 
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should be reminded that he is now doing little more than following 
the methods of his far-away brothers of the ancient East. 

However our sympathies might respond to the wish that just 
now a sorrowing humanity might, through mediumistie or other 
methods of communication, receive clear and assuring revelation 
that it is well with the dead, it is both historically and morally cer- 
tain that this has not been God’s way of dealing with the race in 
its periods of tragedy. It remains seriously to ask, what, if any, 
moral values would be served by a demonstrated intercommunica- 
tion between departed spirits and living men. 


I 


First, it would seem legitimate that the quality of mes- 


sages purported to be received should figure in the estimate. It 
is rather notorious, and, on the whole, discreditable, that the 
great body of messages received through mediumistie channels is 
of an order unworthy of highest intellectual sources. The spirit 
whose antecedents in the flesh displayed only ordinary mentality 
is never known to give an utterance vibrant with inspiration. On 
the other hand, the real genius when summoned to human inter- 
course has often dealt in merest twaddle, in a style of expression 
and thought utterly under the plane of his ordinary expression in 
life. : 

The general triviality of messages received it has been impos- 
sible to conceal. Both Sir Oliver Lodge and James H. Hyslop have 
come forward with labored explanations as to why this should be. 
It still follows, however, that if we are to be favored with special 
revelations of the future state through the agency of spirits al- 
ready arrived, we would naturally expect some uplifting and 
enlarging views of that life into which they have entered and 
toward which we journey. As yet, it is safe to say that the total 
of all purported messages yields no high moral compulsions. As 
inspiration to hope and guide to faith it is poor and meager as 
compared to the best literatures already in our possession. It has 
not in itself altogether the material from which could be born an 
inspiring hymnal for the church. It cannot be surprising that the 
men of materialistic bent are moved only with a sense of contempt 
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for such quality of revelation, and that they honestly prefer that 
death end all rather than to become citizens of such a future life 
as it seems to reveal. 


II 


What, it may be inquired, does the mediumistic system im- 
part in the way of moral stimulus and spiritual benefits to its 
devotees? Does spiritism make men morally better? Does it put 
the soul upon heroic quest for nobler service to humanity, does it 
urge the mind in pursuit of best thought, does it bring to life com- 
pelling aspirations for the higher perfections of the spirit ¢ 

If we were to travel all occult spaces, and consult every oracle 
and agency through which men in all ages have sought to put 
themselves into communication with invisible intelligences, while 
we would be tremendously impressed with the mass of the phenom- 
ena, we would be correspondingly impressed with the dearth of 
moral values coming from it all. This kind of revelation does not 
furnish the type, the quality of inspiration which lifts man to his 
best moral selfhood. 

The fact is, the human mind is so constituted that, if it could 
be habituated to familiar contact with departed spirits, it would 
simply accept such phenomena as a matter of course, and its im- 
pression would be that only of the commonplace. The Psalmist, 
speaking of the ancient Israelites, says: “Marvelous things did God 
in the sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt in the field of 
Zoan. He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through; and 
he made the waters to stand as a heap. In the daytime also he led 
them with a cloud, and all the night with a light of fire. He clave 
rocks in the wilderness, and gave them drink abundantly as out 
of the depths. He brought streams also out of the rock, and caused 
waters to run down like rivers. Yet went they on still to sin 
against him, to rebel against the Most High in the desert. And 
they tempted God in their heart.” 

In the scene of the rich man and Lazarus, Christ teaches that 
if men will not heed Moses and the prophets, neither would they 
give heed though one should rise from the dead. Christ performed 

miracles, They had a certain evidential value as credentialing his 
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mission. But he did not give them a place of first importance. If 
men would enter into life, he put upon them with tremendous 
stress the necessity of purposely deciding to do his will. The most 
despotic, superstitious, and immoral periods of the church were 
those in which ecclesiastical miracles, outward restraints, and 
priestly authority were most insisted upon as guides of faith. 
Character is not made, man is not saved, by outward phenomena. 
Even though their path were sentinelled by a constant array of 


spiritual forces, men would not on that account be morally or 


spiritually better. The character that takes on moral values, that 
becomes beautiful in spiritual perfections, is one who at the very 
center of his soul has learned to hunger after, and who diligently 
trains his moral energies in pursuit of righteousness. And so, in 
moral and spiritual relations Christ’s philosophy is forever right : 
He who neglects the means and motives for moral nurture al- 
ready at his hand can never be saved by the extraphenomenal even 
though it should involve the bringing of one back from the dead. 


Iil 


We may be permitted to look a little closer at the rationale of 
the purported revelations. Inferentially, the character of the 
medium through which the message comes must somewhat gauge 
our estimate of the quality of the message itself. Witches, sooth- 
sayers, and oracles, whatever their celebrity or notoriety, have 
never made much impression upon the scientific mind. Their ap- 
peal, for the most part, has been made to the superstitious, the 
eredulous. With varying degrees of discernment and resource, 
they have responded largely to the materialistic desires or to the 
guilty fears of their consultants. When translated into their true 
substance, the messages yield no new knowledge and furnish no 
new picture of a world other than that of which mortals already 
know. Their chief force is in their artificial investiture of mys- 
tery. There is no inherence in them of a divinity which enables 
them to make valuable contributions to spiritual knowledge, or to 
furnish motives for the moral betterment of the race. 

And what, in general, are we to think of the mediumistic 
prophets of spiritism? In the first place, it can neither be concealed 
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nor ignored that a conspicuous service of the societies for psychi- 
eal research has been to detect and to identify a vast amount of 


fraudulent conduct on the part of mediums. Their functioning 


in darkened rooms, or under conditions concealing their move- 
ments, have always challenged suspicion. The extent of discov- 
ered fraud puts a heavy cloud upon their title for genuineness.! 
Such discoveries do not lend confidence for credentialing the or- 
dinary medium as a fit moral spokesman for the spiritual world. 

And then, what about the intelligence, or, perhaps better, the 
inspiration, of the average medium? We have noted the general 
tawdriness of messages delivered. It is certain that, as compared 
with biblical inspiration and teaching, the whole total of so-called 
spiritistic revelations is on an inferior plane both of quality and 
method. The great prophets were not seancers. They did not 
deliver their messages from darkened rooms. They went out into 
the open as God’s spokesmen to the nation. Their message was 
moral, resonant with rebuke against sin, voicing unyielding de- 
mand for repentance unto righteousness of life. Christ himself 
did not rely upon the occult. His first message was a call to men 
for repentance of sins in preparation for the kingdom of God. 
From first to last, his solemn urge upon the individual is that he 
secure for himself spiritual purity, moral likeness to God, without 
which he cannot enter into eternal life. The Holy Spirit, whose 
mission through all ages is to take of the things of Christ and to 
show them unto men, works solely by moral force. He does not 
resort to outward signs and wonders, but works from the inner 
seat of man’s consciousness. He enlightens the understanding, 
gives reenforcement to the will, cleanses the fountains of motive, 
begets moral aspiration within the soul, and thus, working always 
from within, he produces that moral miracle in society—the man 
after God’s own heart. 

Is it rational to suppose that the God who has installed this 
moral gospel for the race is now, at this date in the Christian 
centuries, reenforcing his revelation by the employment of doubt- 
ful agencies, by the purported, but obscure and perplexed, mes- 
sages of departed human spirits? Let the question answer itself. 


1 This, of course, is not intended to deny the facts of telepathy. 
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Christ furnished one infallible test by which we may judge of 
the quality and value of any moral system, namely: “By their 


fruits ye shall know them.” Without category we may challenge 
the whole spiritistic movement to furnish one divine indorsement 


of its regenerating moral and spiritual values for mankind. 


IV 


The presumption is strong not only against the validity of 
mortal converse with discarnate spirits, but equally so as against 
its necessity for meeting the moral and spiritual needs of man- 
kind. If God were to purpose for men some new revelation of 
the activities of the spiritual world, the presumption is that he 
would employ clear and intelligible methods for such revelation. 
The spiritistic processes do not meet the requirements. Either 
the mediums are poor translators, or the spirits themselves must 
be laboring against hitherto unsurmounted difficulties of expres- 
sion. There are manifestly insuperable rational obstacles in the 
way of accepting the spiritistic phenomena as a revealment from 
God of the world on the other side of death. 

In the revelation given by Jesus Christ, knowledge of the 
future world is made neither common nor cheap. Christ does, 
indeed, clearly bring to light life and immortality. He reveals 
a future which, for those prepared for its inheritance, will be for- 
ever exempt from the evils of the present life, a future which shall 
furnish unlimited scope for the Godlike development of the saints. 
But all this is furnished more by suggestion than by detailed de- 
scription. There is nothing in it all to feed a maudlin curiosity, 
nothing to justify attempt at literal description of heavenly scen- 
ery. We are only assured that a life of surpassing glory awaits 
the redeemed. An infinite and priceless lure of that life is that 
its essential glory cannot be translated to us while we linger under 
the limitations of the flesh. The prevision and revelation of it all 
are in the keeping of an Infinite Father who waits his own order 


for the bringing of his many sons to glory. 
The infinite stress of Christ’s teaching is on the life that now 


is. Spiritual preparation, the attainment here and now of moral 
harmony with God, is the indispensable condition of future citi- 
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zenship in the heavenly life. The motives of the Christian life 
are such as to challenge every disciple to sublimest consecrations 
of service in the present world. This is the one world whose re- 
demption cost the Cross of Calvary. Its salvation has challenged 
the infinite earnestness and has called forth the most costly sacri- 
fices of God himself. It is an end to secure which God is mar- 
shaling the moral ministries of the universe. Every disciple of 
Christ is called to be a sharer in this sublime partnership. The 
human world is smitten with innumerable curses which must be 
removed by Christian agencies. Christians are ordained as God’s 
world workers for humanity. Their true credentials are evidenced 
by their’zeal for Christ’s kingdom among men. It is their busi- 
ness to cleanse the morasses of the world, to transform the moral 
atmospheres of society, to plant the nations with the sowing of 
righteousness, until finally all men are won to the divine brother- 
hood of humanity in Jesus Christ. The universe, far or near, 
presents to mortal thought no so commanding mission as this. 
When contrasted with its sublimities, that one should squander 
time and energy by lingering in darkened rooms grasping for dis- 
jointed and inane messages, purporting to come from discarnate 
human spirits, would seem a very desecration. This whole spook- 
ish movement, claiming to come from beyond the gulfs of death, 
seems worthy to rank only as an evil juggling with the imagination. 
The moral rescue of a single child from evil courses, and the set- 
ting of its feet upon the pathway of Christian character and 
destiny, as an achievement is worth a thousandfold all the me- 
diumistic revelations which have ever been given. 

Christianity furnishes the sufficient moral diagram for 
human life. From its spirit of consecration and of faith have 
sprung the noblest moral heroisms of the race. Its vision of duty 
has inspired the greatest souls for sublimest achievement. Its 
spirit of faith has saved the strongest from the fatal slumps of 
materialism. Duty in the present, discharged in the spirit of af- 
fectionate loyalty to Jesus Christ, faith which trustfully leaves 
with God the entire diagram of the post-mortem life—these two 
display the sublimest attitudes of the human soul. 
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THE REFORM OF THE SCHOOL IN ITALY 


Berrranp M. Trepre, D.D. 
Rome, Italy 


Among the nations which won the war Italy is the one that 
suffered the most economically and the one that finds it hardest 
to get reestablished on a normal basis. Strikes, riots, and party 
disagreements still maintain a state of agitation. And yet it is 
in the midst of this anomalous situation that a movement of 
thought and culture was born and is spreading that is sign of a 
true resurrection of the spirit of the nation. 

Those who read the papers might easily believe that the en- 
tire attention of the Italian people is absorbed in the struggle 
between the government and the “arditi” (followers of D’An- 
nunzio), or that between the conservatives and the socialists. In- 
stead, there is something which stirs the intelligent class even 
more. What? The project for the reform of the school. 

It is common knowledge that after the fifteenth century, dur- 
ing which Italian erudition awoke from a long slegp (it was the 
age of Bassarione, Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, Vit- 
torino da Feltre, Lorenzo Valla, Girolamo Savonarola), dawned 
the golden age of Italian culture. While the Reformation was 
moving along its destined course in the other countries of Europe, 
in Italy flowered the Renaissance of letters and arts, through 
which the nation took its place at the head of the culture of the 
world. The great universities of Bologna and Padua attracted 
students from all lands. The great establishments of the new- 
born art printed Greek and Latin classics at Milan, Florence, 
Venice, Parma, Piacenza, Rome; at Fano Arabic works were 
brought forth; in Soncino and Brescia the first Hebrew Bibles 
were printed. Art was glorified by Leonardo, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Cellini, Titian, Sansovino, Sangallo. Philosophy re- 


gained its independence with Pomponazzi, Campanella, Telesio, 


and Bruno. Literature rose to new splendor in the great chivalric 
poems and also in the works of women of genius, such as Vittoria 
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Colonna, Tullia of Aragon, and Gaspara Stampa. Besides the 
historians Guicciardini and Machiavelli, who remade the history 
of Italy, there were Paolo Emili, who, beloved of Louis XII, 
wrote the first history of France; Polidoro Virgilio, to whom 
Henry VII gave the task of writing the first history of England ; 
and others who created the histories of Hungary, Poland, The 
Lowlands, ete. 

The following century, the seventeenth, marked the reawak- 
ening of the sciences. Cavalieri, Galilei, Torricelli, Aldovrandi, 
Fabrizio d’Acquapendente, Cesalpino, and (later) Galvani and 
Volta, were the masters of physics, anatomy, and electricity. 
Among the foreign scientists who made important discoveries at 
that time almost all had studied in Italy, and there touched the 
starting point of their discoveries. It is enough to cite the Pole 
Copernicus, the Belgian Vesalius, the Englishman Harvey. 

But in the midst of such flourishing culture an event had 
occurred which was to transform the garden into a desert. The 
church, terrified by the advances of the Reformation and the 
reawakening of the spirit of men, had appointed a council to 
meet in Trent to undertake vigorously the work of counter re- 
form. And this work succeeded, especially in regard to the school. 
The church took the school back into its own hands. The Jesuits, 
the order which had just appeared among the papal forces, be- 
came the sole instructors of youth. The great movement of Italian 
culture was stopped short. The school ceased to be the free arena 
for exercises of the mind, and became a factory where the intelli- 


gences of all were thrown into a narrow and uniform mold. For 


inspiration were substituted pedantic printed comments, for orig- 
inality servile imitation. From the halls of learning there came 
forth no longer personalities, but guaranteed articles. 

In spite of the appearance of a few rebellious geniuses this 
state of affairs lasted the whole of the eighteenth century and a 
part of the nineteenth—that is, until the first stirrings of the 
revolution which was to give to the nation its political unity. 
Then, in Naples, Italian culture suddenly reawoke through the 
labors of the great teachers Francesco Desanctis, Luigi Settem- 
brini, and Bertrando Spaventa ; the first two were critics of litera- 
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ture, the third a philosopher. With a vigorous sweep of her wings 
Italy returned to the glorious tradition of the Renaissance. The 
school emancipated itself from the Jesuits and again created minds 
instead of puppets. 

But unfortunately something happened which prevented the 
marvelous reawakening from bearing all the fruits which the na- 
tion had the right to expect from it. Partly to imitate the scho- 
lastic arrangements of Germany, which had gained the reputation 
of being the most learned nation of Europe; partly to create ob- 
stacles against the private Catholic schools, which by their anti- 
dynastic, anticonstitutional character were a menacing danger to 
national unity, the idea of intrusting education to the state pre- 
vailed. Excepting the elementary schools, which remained in 
the hands of the communes, all education (intermediate schools, 
higher schools, and universities) was turned over to the state. 

Teaching became a government monopoly. The few private 
schools that survived were placed in a position of inferiority, and 
of such inferiority that little by little, except for a few clerical 
schools which commanded the necessary means, they disappeared. 
Naturally, along with them disappeared emulation, competition, 
that freshness of life which comes from private initiative. With- 
out anyone desiring it, by the necessity of things, teaching as- 
sumed a bureaucratic character which greatly harmed the school. 

And to this difficulty was added another. Because of the 
intense need of instruction felt by the poorer classes the number 
of students multiplied beyond all expectations, so that the schools 
were flooded by an ever-increasing multitude. The government 
augmented as far as was possible the number of teachers and 
buildings; but at a certain point, forced by the limits of its rev- 
enues, it had to stop and declare it could do no more. The present 
condition of educational Italy is this: a erying and incurable dis- 
proportion between the means of which the state disposes and 
the demands that come from the nation. 

Here we come to the projected school reform which I have 


already suggested: the project which in these days is discussed by 


parliament and absorbs the attention of the whole Italian people. 
In substance the new law tends to reopen the doors to private 
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initiative and concurrence. The universities would remain in the 
hands of the state, and it would also take over the elementary 
schools which now belong to the communes. But in the inter- 
mediate education (which includes the classical, technical, pro- 
fessional, commercial, normal, ete., schools) the state would per- 
mit the concurrence of private institutions. In other words, the 
two ends of the chain (elementary schools and universities) would 
be in the hands of the state; along the rest of the chain private 
organizations would be allowed to operate—with the understand- 
ing, of course, that the state would exercise a strict control over 
the private schools by means of prescribed textbooks and exam- 
inations. Moreover, no one would be able to teach in these schools 
without having obtained university diplomas, which is to say, 
without having been judged competent by the state. 

The originators of this project are Benedetto Croce, the phil- 
osopher, at present Minister of Public Instruction, on whom the 
University of Columbia conferred the gold medal, Professor Gio- 
vanni Gentile, head of the idealistic school of philosophy, and Pro- 
fessor Lombardo Radice, one of the most noted pedagogists. It 
would be too much to say that these men have already convinced 
the nation of the benefits of their project; in fact, by those who 
fear a reflowering of the Catholic school it is bitterly opposed. 
But there are good reasons to believe that in the end the scholastic 
reform thus conceived will triumph over all opposition. 

That which it is important for us Protestants and Method- 
ists to note is that this project affords us an opportunity to de- 
velop our educational work, for which, ten years ago, we did not 
even dare to hope. Under the old system, which seriously handi- 
capped private instruction, not even a third of our program could 
be carried out. The best we could do was to send our boys to the 
state schools and give them a few supplementary courses. And 
this was in fact the system we followed, a system full of difficul- 
ties and of limited efficacy. 

But now the narrow wall which surrounded us on all sides 
and prevented our extending our roots and branches is thrown 
down. We can grow. We can develop in Italy also the program 
which we have developed with such marvelous success elsewhere. 
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And I think that if in times past, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous difficulties imposed by the law, we have been able to give to 
the new Italian national life youths nourished on solid culture and 
inspired by the ideals of the gospel, youths who have made good 
and acquired the admiration and esteem of all, what may we 
not do now that the law favors us and encourages us to expend 
all our energies in the educational field, to compete with others, 
to do all that we are capable of doing? 

It seems a sign from God, an indication of Providence. 
Think! The scholastic reform will be passed by parliament and 
become law at the time when, on Monte Mario, the foundations 
of the great Methodist Collegio are being laid. Never in the his- 
tory of Italian Evangelicalism has there been such a fortunate 
meeting of our plans and those of the state, of our ideas and cir- 
cumstances. There is no doubt that the erection of this institu- 
tion—which has already drawn to itself the attention of the most 
representative men of Italy—will be the most important work 
accomplished by us or others for the formation of the new genera- 
tion of this extraordinary people, which always renews itself and 
never grows old. When, from Monte Mario, come forth archi- 
tects, lawyers, teachers, professors, doctors, journalists, merchants, 
business men, officers, writers, musicians, poets, preachers—men of 
thought and men of action whom we will have prepared for life, 
not only by giving them a solid culture, but by fixing their hearts 
on the side of Christ, and giving to their souls not weights of lead 
but wings—then Italy will feel a new fire of life pervade her blood, 
and will become aware of the good (and what great good!) that 
may come out of Nazareth. 

By now—this is another sign of the times, another happy 
coincidence brought about by Providence—the Italian pedagogues 
are no longer adverse to religious education, as were those of the 
past fifty years who accepted positivist and agnostic philosophy. 
The narrow materialism which has reigned in the schools in re- 
action to the Catholic dogmatism is disappearing, and Mazzini’s 
idea of placing the spirit of God at the base of education is reap- 
pearing. Giovanni Cald of Florence, Lombardo Radice of Catania, 
Giovanna Gentile and Bernardino Varisco of Rome, distinguish 
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between religion and the Roman Catholic catechism, and wish that 
God, The Spirit, and high moral ideals should again be talked of 
“in the schools. 

Giovanni Papini, the most popular writer of Italy, who 
makes one think of G. K. Chesterton, has been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and declares that the truth is in one book only, the gospel, 
which “all know, some read, and no one puts in practice.” From 
Monte Mario there will come down, to take the first places in 
Italian life (I mean the places of greatest responsibility), a gen- 
eration which will set itself to putting the gospel into practice. 

Then it will come about that the problem of Italian educa- 
tion, which the new law is about to solve on its technical side, will 
also be solved in its moral substance. The traditions of the 
Renaissance will live again, but animated by the spirit of the re- 
ligious Reformation, to which Italy wrongly closed its doors in the 
sixteenth century. The classics will be studied, but upon them 
will fall the light of the gospel. Science will give its hand to 
Faith, and Faith to Science. Culture will not be a perfect but 


cold statue of marble, but a living person. It will have a heart, 
and that heart will know God. 
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1521. GOTT HELFE MIR. AMEN, 1921 


Joun Atrrep Fautxner, D.D. 


Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


Tue appearance of Luther before the German Diet (Reichs- 
tag) was not only the most dramatic event in Church History, but 
it was one of the most important as well. It was a turning point 
in history. His very appearance itself was a sign of a new age. 
For look: Here was a monk, confessedly a heretic according to 
the standards of his church, abusively a heretic, an excommuni- 
cated heretic, at the climax of his heresies (for after 1521, and 
especially after 1525, he began to react toward more Catholic 
views )—and yet he is still teaching theology, especially the New 
Testament, in his University, he is still preaching in his pulpit, 
he is still publishing abroad his views, and he is invited to appear, 
in a complimentary letter of the emperor, before the German sec- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire! Yes, my masters, a change had 
come over the world. 

3ut- why was he allowed to come? Why was not the second 
and decisive bull of excommunication of January 2, 1521, exe- 
cuted, and Luther turned over to Rome as demanded, to be fin- 
ished, probably to be burned alive? Well, the most important 
prince in Germany was on his side, the elector (one of those who 
had the right to elect the Holy Roman Emperor), Frederick the 
Wise of Saxony. He had been himself a candidate for the im- 
perial crown, had refused it, and had turned over his vote and in- 
fluence to Charles. There is still a dispute as to how far Fred- 
erick’s own heart was in the Reformation. It was only at the 
very last that he deliberately by a religious act identified himself 
with Luther’s cause. At any rate he protected him, he allowed him 
to do his work, and perhaps it was providential that he did not 
give him radical support, or formally cut himself off from his 


church. Then many of the nobles of Germany, many of the clergy, 


and large masses of the people were more or less in favor of Luther. 
The latter had repeatedly appealed to a General Council;, that 
appeal found an echo among thousands, even among staunch Cath- 
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olies. The sense of fair play in the Teuton mind responded to the 
thought that Luther must not be finally condemned till he had an 
impartial hearing before his theological peers. Finally, when the 
young emperor (he was now twenty-one, a zealous Catholic, but 
his religion held in check by his polities) asked why Frederick did 
not carry out the pope’s bull of excommunication, the elector re- 
plied that Luther should answer before the estates of the empire 
before he was condemned. 

The emperor was between two fires. There was, first, his own 
feeling that the German rulers had a right to see and hear Luther. 
He was under obligation to Frederick for his crown, and it would 
be perfidy not to meet the desires of that prince half way. He also 
wanted the help of Germany in the coming war with France, and 
as the French king and the pope played into each other’s hands 
he was not over-fierce in pleasing his Holiness just now. But there 
was, second, the notorious fact that Luther was a formally excom- 
municated heretic, undér the awful ban of the church, whom it was 
a sin to favor in any way whatever, even to the giving him a cup 
of cold water (unless it was poisoned), and to allow him to come 
to the parliament of the empire to be heard was a scandalous im- 
piety to Holy Mother Church, an outrage on her doctrines and her 
head the pope, something never known before in history. These 
reasons were urged on the emperor with earnest and repeated em- 
phasis by the two papal legates to his court, Aleander and Cariac- 
ciolo, and it is almost a miracle that they did not prevail, especially 
on a Catholic heart so sound as Charles’s. 

Political considerations prevailed, and so we have the most 
moving event in Reformation history. These considerations were 
unblushingly urged by Charles’s ambassador in Rome in a letter of 
May 12, 1520. 


If your Majesty go to Germany you ought to show some favor to 
a certain friar who calls himself Friar Martin, who is staying with the 
elector of Saxony. The pope is exceedingly afraid of him as he preaches 
openly against the authority of Rome, and is said to be a great scholar. 
I think he would be a good means to force the pope to conclude an alliance. 
I am, however, of the opinion that these ought to be employed only if the 
pope refuses to make an alliance, or if he afterward breaks it (Smith, 
Luther’s Correspondence, i, 318). 
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As Dau says, Luther had become a pawn on the political 
chess-board of Europe. 

It is interesting to read the documents which brought Luther 
to Worms. The citation reads: 


Charles, by God’s grace Roman Emperor Elect, at all times Augmentor 
of the Realm, etc. 

Honorable, dear and pious Sir! As we and the estates of the Holy 
Empire here assembled have purposed and decided to obtain information 
about the doctrine and books which have been issued by you some time 
ago, we have given and hereby send you our and the empire’s free and 
straight safe-conduct to come hither and return to your safe dwelling. 
We desire that you start promptly, so as to be with us here without fail 
within the twenty-one days fixed in our safe conduct, and that you do not 
stay away for fear of any force or wrong. For we shall strictly hold you 
to this safe-conduct, and absolutely rely on your coming. By so doing you 
will act in accordance with our serious purpose. 

To the Honorable our dear and pious Dr. Martin Luther, of the Au- 
gustinian Order. 

Given in our imperial city of Worms on the 6th day of the month of 
March, 1520. (The safe-conduct reads: ) 

We, Charles V, by God’s grace Roman Emperor Elect, at all times 
Augmentor of the Realm of Germany, Spain, both Sicilies, Jerusalem, 
Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, etc., King Archduke of Austria and Duke 
of Burgundy, Count of Habsburg, Flanders and Tyrol, etc. 

Declare that inasmuch as we have for good reasons invited Martin 
Luther of the Augustinian Order hither to Worms, we have to that end 
given and promised to him our and the Holy Empire’s free and straight 
safe-conduct, and by virtue of our Imperial Majesty we publish this fact 
by means of this letter. Accordingly within twenty-one days from the day 
of the delivery of this letter he is to come hither to Worms and there 
await our and the Diet’s action, and then return hence to his safe place 
uninjured and unhindered by us and by all men. By this letter we 
earnestly command all Electors and Princes, spiritual and temporal, Prel- 
ates, Counts, Barons, Lords, Knights and their attendants, Captains, 
Provosts, Bailiffs, Wardens, Lieutenants, Officers, Judges, Burgomasters, 
Justices, Counsellors, Citizens and Commons, and all other our and the 
Empire’s loyal subjects, in whatever office, station or condition they may 
be, and desire that they keep inviolate this safe-conduct for the said 
Martin Luther, to escort and have him escorted on his journey hither and 
back; and on the other hand that they do not injure or grieve him, nor 
permit any one else to do so in any way, under pain of our and the Em- 
pire’s severe displeasure and punishment. This letter gives notice of our 
earnest purpose. Given in our imperial city of Worms, on the sixth day 
of March, 1520, in the second year of our reign as Emperor, and in the 
sixth of our other sovereignties. (See Smith, lib. cit. i, 482-4.) 


When a monk traveled in those days he went on foot, as 
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Luther did in his celebrated visit to Rome in 1511. How different 
now! The city of Wittenberg furnished him with a wagon with 
three horses, and the University with a present of twenty gulden. 
The imperial herald, Storm, rode ahead with the sign of the im- 
perial eagle on his arm, and accompanied by his servant. Com- 
panions of Luther in the wagon were Petzensteiner representing 
his brother friars, Swaven the students, and Amsdorf the faculty. 
There was risk in this, as they had no safe-conduct. If you take 


your atlas you can easily trace the route. The first stop was 
Leipzig, where the party excited no attention, except that the city 


council sent a gift of wine. At Naumburg the burgomaster in- 
vited Luther to dinner, and a priest gave him a picture of Savon- 
arola, which the reformer might interpret in one of four ways, as 
a compliment, an insult, a joke, or a horrible sign of premonition. 
At Weimar he saw for the first time the edict for the sequestration 
of his books which papal legate Aleander had won from Charles, 
and which made Luther turn pale. The herald Storm asked, 
“Will you still go to Worms?” “Yes,” said Luther. The Weimar 
priest and Franciscan monk Myconius, from whom we have a 
valuable history of the times, says that his fellow-townsmen ran 
from all sides to see the neweomers, especially the Wunderman 
who was so bold, and who dared to speak against the pope and all 
the world. Some comforted him very evilly that there were so 
many cardinals and bishops in Worms at the Reichstag, that they 
would burn him to powder, as happened to Huss at Kostnitz 
(Constance). But the ashes of neither Huss nor Savonarola ter- 
rified him, says Myconius. For Luther answered: “If they make 
a fire from Wittenberg to Worms that reaches to heaven, I will 
still go to Worms, because I am summoned, appear in the name 
of the Lord, step in the mouth of Behemoth between his big teeth, 
and confess Christ and let him dispose.” I wonder did Luther’s 
testimony win over the Weimar monk, as three years later he left 
the monastery and became evangelical pastor at Gotha. 

At Erfurt he had a great time. Here he had been a student 
at the University 1501-05, inmate of Augustinian Friary 1505-08, 
teacher 1509-11; here he had imbibed the “modern” theology of 
Ockham ; here he had entered on those religious experiences which 
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ended in the peace of faith when the later lectured on Paul’s epis- 
tles at Wittenberg, and here, therefore, he was at home. He was met 
by a company of former students and teachers with the University 
Rector Crotus at their head, and they received him like a lord. 
“Rejoice, lofty Erfurt,” cried Crotus. “Crown thy festive head 
with leurel; for see, he comes who cleanses thee from the reproach 
under which thou hast so long sighed.” On the next day (Sunday) 
Luther preached in the church of the Augustinian cloister, in 
whose choir he had sat for years as a simple brother. Justification 
by faith was his theme. “One builds churches, another pilgrim- 
ages to Saint James (the celebrated shrine at Santiago de Com- 
postella in Spain) or to Saint Peter (in Rome), goes barefoot, 
fasts, or does something else. Such works are nothing, and must 
be rooted out from the bottom.” “As Christ hung between two 
murderers on the cross, there has he won our salvation.” “Look 


at priests who make a conscience of saying mass, fasting if they 


have eaten only three sugar-corns, but think not a heart full of 
envy and evil a hindrance. That means to go to heaven with the 
devil. I know you will not like to hear this, but I must speak the 
truth. Therefore I stand here.” A thoroughly characteristic ser- 
mon. Here Luther’s presence of mind saved a panic. A too full 
gallery began to crack, and the people rose in terror to save them- 
selves. “Be still, dear people; it is the devil, who starts a mock- 
fight ; be still, there is no danger. I know thy tricks, Satan.” His 
followers looked upon it as a miracle, and an Erfurt chronicler 
says, “This is the first sign which Luther did, and his disciples 
came to him and served him.” The University gave him a ban- 
quet, though Crotus confessed that this was not agreeable to the 
pions father, but, he added, the “Word of God whose champion 
he is must in any case be honored.” He accompanied him out of 
the city for some hours, and his old friend the Humanist Coban 
cried to him in farewell, “Uncover the Roman deceits, the shame 
of the whole earth. Great Germany will enter for thee in the 
holy struggle. Go and fear thee not!” 

Space will not allow us to follow this famous journey step by 
step which Hausrath has told with fascinating interest in the 
first volume of his notable Luther’s Leben (chap. 20, Berlin, 
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1905). From Frankfurt he wrote to his friend and former 
student at Erfurt and Wittenberg, Spalatin, at Worms, librarian 
and chaplain to Elector Frederick: “We have come, my Spalatin, 
though Satan has tried to prevent me by more than one attack of 
illness. For on the whole journey from Eisenach here I have been 
sick in a way I never knew before. That the mandate of Charles 
(against his books) was published to frighten me, I see. But 
Christ lives, and we shall come to Worms, all the gates of hell and 
powers of the air to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Luther arrived in Worms April 16, on the day his safe-con- 
duct expired, and was put up at the inn of the Sign of the Tuft 
or Bush on Kornmarkt. His friends had seen to it that his com- 
ing was announced. The watchman sounded his horn, and thou- 
sands flew from their breakfast tables as they heard the hoofs 
of the horses upon the streets. By the time he reached his quar- 
ters on the Johanniterhof, two thousand people had streamed 
around. The ever faithful nuncio Aleander must have been 
one of them, for he wrote to his master the pope: “When he left 
the wagon, a priest embraced him, touched his garment threc 
times, and congratulated himself as he went away as though he 
had had in his hands a relic of the greatest saint. I suspect that 
we shall soon be hearing that he does miracles. This Luther as he 
came down from the wagon looked around with his demonic eyes 
and said, ‘God will be with me.’ Then he entered a room, where 
many gentlemen sought him out, with ten or twelve of whom he 
dined, and after the meal the whole world ran to see him.” 

The alleged embarrassment of Luther’s first reply at the 
Reichstag makes it necessary to realize how he passed the hours 
till he was called in at four o’clock the next day. Notice the able 
men he had around him. In the same house with him dwelt the 
Saxon counselors von Feilitzsch and von Thun. He shared his 
room with Hirschfeld and Schott. As advocate and legal adviser 
he had by his side his colleague on the law faculty at Wittenberg, 
Schurf. Chancellor Briick and librarian Spalatin, both in the 
confidence of the elector, were near by in Schwanen, where Fred- 
erick himself had his quarters. There is no doubt that in the thirty 
hours that passed before Luther made that first historic appear- 
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ance almost every possibility had been discussed, and that Luther 
was not only not nonplussed and frightened but replied exactly 
as he had arranged. Between the chancellor and the elector there 
had gone careful written proposals as to the consequences, etc., of 
Luther’s appearance before the Diet. Would they or others not 
also have counseled with Luther? JHausrath is right, then, 
when he says: “When Luther at the first hearing asked for 
time for reflection, that was the tactic recommended by his 
counselors, and not, as generally thought, an attack of indecision 
and weakness. That Spalatin at that time had very earnestly 
worked with him we know distinctly from a letter from the Wart- 
burg in which Luther, in a time of tension with the court, on 
September 9, 1521, wrote that his conscience threw up to him all 
too loudly that, following Spalatin’s and his friend’s counsel, he 
had damped his spirit, and over against those idols or false 
gods (his opponents at the Diet) he had not played the Elijah. 
‘They would hear other things if I were to be placed among them 
again.’ That therefore the right tactics were discussed with him 
there is not the least doubt, and he had himself other intentions 
which he unwillingly gave up. What he did he did out of obedi- 
ence to elector and to friends; it was not the giving in to a mo- 
mentary embarrassment” (i, 425). I believe his counselors were 
right, and that a bolder, more precipitate and extemporary and 
therefore reckless utterance might have, humanly speaking, dished 
Luther’s prospects and destroyed the Reformation. 

Early in the morning of April 17, 1521, the imperial mar- 
shal, Ulrich von Pappenheim, came to his room and told him that 
on that afternoon at four he was to appear before kaiser and em- 
pire at the bishop’s palace (where the Reichstag’s sessions were 
held), and hear why he was summoned. In the meantime he was 
not too busy to hear the confession of a Saxon knight, absolve him, 
and administer the sacrament. Aleander, who, as we have seen, 
tried to prevent the hearing at all, then tried to keep Luther shut 
off from his friends in a room in the emperor’s palace and also 
failed in that, then wer* *> the emperor or his representatives and 
was successful in securing that Luther should make no confession 


or defense or explanation, but simply answer to certain predeter- 
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mined questions. These questions Aleander himself wrote out, 
and they were faithfully followed at the hearing. The nuncio 
wanted one hearing only, that one as brief and formal as possible, 


to be answered by yes or no, and then Luther rolled away in his 


wagon that very night. If Luther had “fallen” to that program 
what an anticlimax to the history thus far! He knocked the in- 
trigue by asking for time. 

At the hour Imperial Marshal Von Pappenheim and Imperial 
Herald Sturm, the latter the same who had guided him from Wit- 
tenberg, called to fetch him. Owing to the fearful crowds they 
had to take another way, perhaps for safety too, for “in the press 
a Spaniard could easily have merited heaven by a poniard stroke.” 
Several urged the monk not to fear and act the man. Apparently 
he did not need encouragement. He entered smiling, greeted what 
friends he saw, took everything in, and had to be told by the mar- 
shal to say nothing except as he was asked. He made an unfav- 
orable impression on others besides the kaiser, who said afterward, 
“He would not make me a heretic.” Aleander with great pains 
had collected all the books of Luther he could get his hands on and 
they lay on a bench before him. The Official of the archbishop of 
the electoral city of Trier, Johann von Eck (the title “Official” is 
technical here, and means the business representative of a bishop 
or archbishop; this Eck is to be distinguished from the famous 
Johann Maier von Eck) was chosen to represent the emperor and 
Reichstag in the questions. “Do you acknowledge these books as 
yours, and do you recant them?’ Luther was about to reply, when 
his advocate Schurf called out, “Let the titles be read.” This was 
done by the notary. Luther acknowledged them as his. The 
second question was not so simple. “Do you hold to these books or 
do you recall them?’ On that Luther said: “As this is a question 
of faith and of the soul’s salvation and has to do with God’s Word, 
which is the highest in heaven and upon earth, which we must 
all reverence, it would be presumptuous and dangerous for me to 
put forth anything without thought. I might say less than the 
matter demanded, or more than was in conformity with truth, 
and thus speak inconsiderately, and both would bring me under 
the judgment, Who denies me before men him will I also deny 
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before my Heavenly Father. Therefore I most humbly beseech 
from his imperial Majesty time for reflection, that upon the pro- 
posed questions 1 may rightly answer without prejudice to God’s 


word and without danger to my soul’s salvation.” 
This answer was not only in itself the best and most fitting 


that Luther could have made, but it was also the clererest. It pre 
vented his opponents from making his hearing an empty one and 
then getting him away. It secured his remaining a little time at 
least in or near the Reichstag, with the influence which that meant, 
and a certain degree of free statement before it. Aleander and 
Eck saw that well, said that he “began to devise legalities and seek 
ways of escape.” The legend that Luther was timid and fearful 
before the Reichstag and spoke low goes back to one of its mem- 
bers, Furstenberg from Frankfurt, who, however, stood at a dis- 
tance and could not hear well on account of the noise. Aleander, 
who stood near and faced Luther, held another language. Spala- 
tin wrote home that Luther had “so christianly witnessed that 
it was remarked that he feared nothing on earth, but would have 
ventured a hundred necks before he would have recalled a letter 
without proof from the divine Word.” In the last of his life, 
speaking of the Worms experience, Luther said: “I was unafraid. 
God can make one so reckless. I do not know whether I should 
be so joyful now,” 

A consultation was held, and a respite of twenty-four hours 
was given. At the express command of the kaiser, Official Eck 
warned Luther that he should use the time to bethink himself 
how much he had gone against the Holy See in his writings, and 
what heretical teachings he had scattered abroad. Luther’s first 
answer had been oral (first in Latin, then in German; Charles 
knew no Latin and not much German, but spoke French). He 
now set himself to put his second and what he must have known 
his final answer in writing. The next day at four (April 18, 
1521) the same officers led him by the same way to the same place 
to hear practically the same question from the same Official Eck. 
“Yesterday you asked for time for reflection, which is now passed. 
You had no right to it, for you have long known why you were 
called, and in matters of faith every one is certain and can give 
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answer at any time, let alone you so great and learned professor 
of theology. Then answer now finally the demand of the kaiser, 
whose kindness you have experienced. Will you defend all the 
books which you acknowledge as yours, or will you take back 
something?” Then followed the most memorable speech ever 
made in a parliament, which is famous enough to be given prac- 
tically in full. He spoke in a clear, firm voice, yet modestly with 
knee slightly bent. 


Most illustrious, almighty Kaiser! Illustrious Princes! Most 
gracious and gracious Lords! At the termination of the time fixed yes- 
terday obedient I appear, and for the sake of the mercy of God may your 
imperial Majesty and Graces graciously to hear this cause, which as I 
hope is the cause of righteousness and truth. If on account of inexperi- 
ence I have not given anyone his due title or in any way acted against 
court custom, pardon me who have not been brought up in princely courts 
but in monks corners. I can testify no otherwise than I have hitherto 
taught and written with such simplicity of spirit, that I have sought only 
the honor of God and the pure instruction of Christian believers. 

Most gracious Kaiser! Most gracious and gracious electors, Princes, 
and Lords! Upon the two articles laid before me yesterday I that day 
gave clear answer on the first article, upon which I again confess that 
these books are mine, unless indeed through deception of an unfriendly 
hand or unskillfulness something has been changed or perverted. 

As to the other article I beg your imperial Majesty and Graces to ob- 
serve that my books are not of one kind. For there are some which handle 
faith and morals so simply and evangelically that even my opponents 
acknowledge that they are innocent and worthy to be read by Christians. 
Also the bull, however ferocious, declares that some of my books are 
harmless, though it condemns even these by an unnatural judgment. If I 
recant these what do I except condemn the truth which friend and foe 
alike confess. Another class of my books is that which goes against the 
papacy and the doctrine of the papists [there had been good Roman Cath- 
olics who represented the General Council appeal as over against the dis- 
tinctively papal, and Luther places himself on their side. It was nothing 
new for excesses of popes to be severely condemned, though of course 
Luther had gone farther] who by teaching and example have wasted 
Christendom in body and soul. For it cannot be denied as it is the ex- 
perience and complaint of all, that by papal laws and doctrines of men, 
the consciences of Christians have been miserably caught and tortured, 
goods and property particularly in the German nation have disappeared by 
unbelievable tyranny. And yet they say (refers to canon law) in their 
own law that laws and teachings contrary to gospel and the Fathers are 
to be held as erroneous. If then I recall these books I would strengthen 
the tyranny, and open not only the window but also the door to what is 
unchristian, and at the same time it could be said that this is done by 
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authority of the imperial Majesty and of the whole Roman empire. Good 
God, what kind of a covering I would be for evil and tyranny! 

The third kind of books are those which have been written against 
individuals who have undertaken to protect the Roman tyranny and to 
wipe out the blessed doctrine which I teach. Against these I confess to 
have been more passionate than was seemly. For I claim to be no saint, 
and dispute not over my own life but over the doctrine of Christ. But I 
cannot recant even these books for fear I thereby lend assistance to ty- 
ranny and godlessness. 

Still since I am a man and not God, I cannot defend my books other- 
wise than the Lord Christ who, when asked as to his teaching and struck 
in the back by a servant said, “Have I spoken evil? then prove that it is 
evil.” Se if the Lord himself, who knew that he could not err, did not 
refuse to hear proof against his teaching from the basest servant, how 
much more must I the humblest erring creature expect and desire any one 
to bring testimony against my teaching. Therefore for the sake of the 
divine mercy, I pray your imperial Majesty, illustrious Lords, or any one 
else high or low, convince me of error and overcome me with prophetic 
and evangelical Scriptures. I am most willing, if I am refuted, to recall 
every error, and shall be the first to throw my books in the fire. Of 
course I have myself sufficiently thought of the danger, dissension and 
commotion which has arisen on account of my teaching, of which I was 
earnestly reminded yesterday. But to me it is fine to see zeal and dis- 
sension over God’s Word, for so is the course of the divine Word, as the 
Lord said: “I am not come to send peace but a sword; for I am come to 
incite a man against his father and the daughter against her mother.” 
Therefore we must think how wonderful and terrible our God is in his 
judgments, lest when we now undertake to restore peace we make a be- 
ginning of the condemnation of the divine Word and thus a flood of un- 
bearable evil. Let us think and look to it that this noble young kaiser 
Charles, from whom next to God there is much to hope, does not make 
an unblessed beginning and an unhappy rule. I could bring plenty of 
examples from Holy Scripture, of Pharaoh, of the King of Babylon and 
of the Kings of Israel, who prepared for themselves the worst conse- 
quences just when they thought to make their empire peaceful and strong 
by the cleverest proposals. For he it is who catches the wise in their own 
cleverness (1 Cor. 3.19) before they know it. Therefore the main thing 
is to fear God. I do not say that as though such high chiefs (as your- 
selves) needed my teaching and warning, but because I cannot withdraw 
myself from the service which I owe my Germany. So herewith I com- 
mend myself to your most illustrious Majesty and to your Lordships, hum- 
bly praying that you will not allow me to be calumniated and disgraced 
by my opponents. I have spoken. (From German text in Kawerau’s 
K4stlin’s Luther, 5 Aufl., i 414-7.) 


Though Luther did not, as I understand, read this famous 
speech, he had thoroughly prepared it, and it goes back to his own 
copy. He spoke it first in Latin, and though every educated man 
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in his time could read and speak Latin, it shows how poorly 
equipped even the high ones of the earth were that he was com- 
pelled to give it also in German. The room was overcrowded, the 
heat was intense, and Luther was so visibly exhausted that his room- 
neighbor at the inn, von Thun, cried out in alarm as he started to 
render his address in German, “You cannot do it. It is enough, 
Herr Doctor.” But he summoned all his strength, and went 
through it in German in the same earnest though modest way. 

The Kaiser had expressly promised the papal nuncio that he 
would not interfere in matters of doctrine. Therefore the Official 
Eck, who was, of course, indignant at Luther’s speech, said to him 
loudly and angrily, 

Less modestly than becomes you, Brother Martin, you have answered 
and not to the point. If you had recanted what is heretical, the mildness 
of the Kaiser would have allowed no persecution of what is good. But 
you want to make to live again what was condemned by the Constance 
Council, and act therefore like a crazy man. If your heresies had been 
discovered by you for the first time, the imperial Majesty might petition 
the Holy Father to appoint able and learned men to test you and see that 
justice was done you. But your errors are the teachings of the old 
heretics, the Waldenses, Wiclif, Huss and others, who have been already 
condemned by the holy councils. Therefore it is not necessary to contend 
over this, as it is already decided by God and by Right (law). There are 
more learned men in the world than you. Did God leave the church in 
error until you? If you had recanted what is already condemned, then 
one could see what is good and Christian in your other books. Give then 
a clear answer without horns or cloak. 


Thus challenged, Luther immediately replied, probably in 


Latin and then in German, in words immortal in all languages: 


Since your Majesty and the lords desire a simple answer, I shall give 
one without horns or teeth [that is, without sophistry, a plain, candid, 
quick statement of my position: see Meissner’s investigation in Archiv 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 1906, 321ff], namely: Unless I am overcome 
by Scripture and plain reasons [Preuss has shown in a very able article in 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, vol. 81, pp. 62ff (1908) that Luther did not 
mean by ratione evidente general rational grounds but fair rational 
inferences from Scripture], for I believe neither pope nor councils alone, 
because it is certain that they have often erred and contradicted them- 
selves, as I am overcome by the Scriptures brought forward by me and 
my conscience is held in God’s Word,—I can recant nothing and will re- 
cant nothing, because to act against conscience is not safe, and is not 
sincere. God help me. Amen. 
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(These words are authentic, as they go back to an account 
written immediately after by Luther.) 

The declaration that councils could err made a sensation, and 
led the Kaiser, through Eck, to ask him now definitely as to this. 
Luther replied that the Constance Council had decided in the face 
of clear texts of Scripture. Charles then arose, a sign that the 
session was over, with the words, “I have enough.” As others be- 
gan to move out of the oppressive heat and crowd of the hall, Eck 
cried out to Luther: “Let your conscience go, Martin, as you are 
obligated, since it is in error, for you shall certainly and uncon- 
ditionally recant: That councils have erred in matters of faith no 
one can prove. In matters of discipline, I will readily grant you.” 
“T can prove it,” said Luther. As he was leaving Luther said, ac- 
cording to eyewitness, “God come to my help.” An undated Wit- 
tenberg sheet made Luther say, “Here I stand, I cannot otherwise, 
God help me,” which, however, were in print before he died, and 
may have been revised by him. We cannot say definitely that 
Luther did not say the familiar words; we can only say they are 
not sufficiently authenticated historically. But, as Hausrath well 
remarks, “Luther’s fame is not that he said, ‘Here I stand,’ but 
that he stood. On.that friends and foes were one. He had spoken 
more courageously than the Papists liked, testified Spalatin. The 
Spaniards who were present could hardly curb their rage, and 
followed Luther as he departed with hisses and taunts” (i. 440). 
Well, as the stake was impossible for them then and there, we may 
excuse their insults. 

The able young historian Hermelink says that while in esti- 
mation of posterity Luther at Worms stood on the high peak of 
his life, for his inner. development and the advance of his cause 
that Worms day did not essentially matter (Reformation und 
Gegenreformation, 1912, pp. 74-75). I do not dispute that. Still 
the veteran historians Késtlin, Hausrath, and Kolde were also 
right when they said that that day had world-historical signifi- 
cance. For what did it mean? (1) It was in a real sense a for- 


mal appeal from pope and priest to a lay court, the first of the 


kind to lay intelligence. In staging that appeal the pious prince 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony (for he chiefly was back of it) was 
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inaugurating an era in the history of the world. (2) It was the 
first time when in such a court the determining influence of 
church councils was repudiated. For 1,200 years that influénce 
had been taken as a matter of course, for doctrine and for church 
matters in general. That an ecumenical council properly con- 
stituted could fundamentally err, that the highest parliament in 
Christendom heard for the first time from the little peasant monk 
in 1521. Of course, the Vatican Council practically said the 


same thing in 1870 in making the pope instead of councils the 
organ of infallibility, but that was the only one of the many 
changes which history records of the ever changeless Roman 
church. (3) Never before under such auspices had an appeal been 


made from the spiritual judges of mankind, from church and 
clergy and princes and kings, to God alone and to His Word. (4) 
That appeal had in its heart and has worked out for all mankind 
the freedom of the soul in matters of religion. Without knowing 
it Luther won on that day for all mankind freedom of conscience. 
He was great enough to do the deed, to take the first step in the 
spiritual emancipation of mankind, even if he was not great 
enough to see all the consequences nor later to take those conse- 
quences in dealing with Anabaptists or others. (See the admir- 
able remarks of Kolde, Luther in Worms, in Wiirzburger Luther- 
vortrige, 1903, p. 23, and of Walker, The Reformation, 1900, 
p- 119.) There are other heroes. But it was Luther who said in 
his last writing just before leaving Worms: “I know and am cer- 
tain that Jesus Christ our Lord lives and reigns. Because I know 
and believe that, I shall not fear even many thousands of papists, 
for greater is he who is in us than he who is in the world” (1 John 
4.4). To have stood true to that faith at the risk of life itself 
in a scene of incomparable grandeur, dramatic intensity, and both 
religious and secular significance, sets apart 1521 as a crisis in 
history, to the vast blessings of which we and our children to the 
last generation are the heirs. 
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OUR CHANGING EPISCOPACY 


J. I. Barruoromew, D.D. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


From the first, the declared attitude of our church has been 
that our episcopacy is an office and not an order. It is well known 
that John Wesley, while he favored the Episcopal form of church 
government for his followers in America and made provision for 
the establishment of such a church, was strongly opposed to the 
hierarchical pretensions which had gathered about the episcopacy 
and opposed the use of the title bishop in our church until he was 


convineed that our church in America meant by the word bishop 


only what he meant by the word superintendent. James M. Buck- 
ley quotes from Richard Watson what Dr. Buckley calls the best 
statement of Wesley’s position on this question as follows: 

“Wesley did not pretend to ordain bishops in the modern sense but 
only according to his view of primitive episcopacy .. . founded upon 
the principle of bishops and presbyters being of the same degree, a more 
extended office only being assigned to the former as in the primitive 
church. For nothing can be more obvious than that the primitive pastors 
are called bishops and presbyters indiscriminately in the New Testament, 
yet at an early period those presbyters were, by way of distinction, de- 
nominated bishops, who presided at meetings of the presbyters, and were 
finally vested with the government of several churches with their respec- 
tive presbyteries; so that two offices were then, as in this case, grafted 
upon the same order." 


Aside from John Wesley himself, there was no higher author- 
ity in early Methodism than Richard Watson, and certainly in 
modern times there is no higher authority on questions of Method- 
ist history than Dr. Buckley; and as this statement is in complete 
accord with all that Wesley wrote on the subject, we may accept it 
as final. 

In spite of Wesley’s position and the early action of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in practically deposing Bishop Coke, 
the theory that our episcopacy is an order, sometimes even with 
the high church conception of order, soon manifested itself in the 
~~ 1. Buckley, page 285. 
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church. Utterances of our earlier bishops not infrequently indi- 


eate hierarchical conceptions of their position. I have even heard 
a modern bishop, who is still living, declare on three separate oc- 
casions that there are three orders in the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Once he made that statement at an ordination 
service, and the impression was created that the utterance was 
official. In every case his culminating argument was this: “If any 
of you elders think the episcopacy is not an order, you go out and 
try to confer orders and see what will happen to you.” 

As the orders of our church all come through a presbyter 
named John Wesley, it is easy to wonder where the good bishop 
thinks he would land if he should succeed in sawing off the limb 
on which he is sitting. It will be noted that the claim that a bishop 
must be of a superior order because he has authority which an 
elder, under ordinary conditions, does not possess, rests upon the 
assumption that an office cannot confer upon its holder any au- 
thority which he would not have without the office. It, therefore, 
needs no reply. 

Not only are our bishops not of a separate order, forming a 
sort of a third house, with perhaps something of legislative power, 
but they do not have the power even of an ordinary preacher or 
layman in making our laws. A bishop has neither voice nor vote 
in our legislative body, the General Conference. He is not eligible 
to membership in that body. He cannot even vote for a member 
of that body. Bishops alone, among our people of voting age, are 
disfranchised. Not all of this is clear in our written law, but it 
is all clear if we include the unwritten law. Moreover, by the 
same unwritten law a bishop cannot participate in the discussions 
of an Annual Conference. The reasons for these unwritten laws 
may not be entirely clear. They seem to grow out of a conviction 
that the powers given to the bishops, as administrators, are so great 
that the liberties of preachers and churches would not be safe, if 
to the administrative powers of the bishops there should be added 
anything of legislative power. 

The bishop’s greatest power is exercised in making the ap- 
pointments of pastors to churches. Every preacher, when he joins 
an Annual Conference, promises to accept the work to which he is 
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assigned. Every member, when he joins the church, promises to 
be cheerfully governed by the rules of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The bishop sends the preacher where he wills. The 
preacher must go. The church must receive him. The preacher 
intrusts everything to the bishop; his taste as to the location in 
which he shall live; his preference as to the type of people with 
whom he shall labor; the temporal support of himself and family ; 
the health of himself and family; and moral and social environ- 
ment of his children; their education; every essential earthly in- 
terest is at the command of the bishop. This is true of every one 
of the hundreds or thousands of preachers under a bishop’s super- 
vision. 

All the interests of the local church are largely dependent 
upon the pastor. If the bishop selects the pastor, it follows that 
the church, also, very largely intrusts all its interests to the 
bishop. This is a tremendous, if not dangerous, power to put into 
the hands of any man. Moreover, neither the preachers nor the 
churches have, as yet, any voice in selecting the advisors of the 
bishop, the district superintendents. Probably no other ecclesias- 
tic in Protestantism has anything like the arbitrary power of a 
Methodist Episcopal bishop. The defense of this policy is that 
it is essential to our itinerancy and that our itinerancy works mar- 
velously well in advancing the cause of Christ. To this I assent, 
only 1 believe that both preachers and laymen could be given a 
voice in either nominating the district superintendent or confirm- 
ing the nomination made by the bishop, without injury to our 
itinerant system. In fairness, it ought to be stated that some of 
our bishops always, and all of our bishops sometimes, grant to our 
preachers and churches much more power in making the appoint- 
ments than the law of the church requires. Nevertheless, the great 
power is fully in his hands. 

With all his authority, however, the bishop is only an officer 
and not a superior in order. This has always been true theoreti- 


eally. Practically the opposite view began to manifest itself very 


early in our history, not only in the minds of the bishops, as be- 
fore indicated, but also in the feelings of ministers and members. 
Perhaps the lack of any official definition of “office” and “order” 
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helped to create confusion. It must be conceded that it will greatly 
help the bishop in the exercise of his great authority if we really 
believe that he is above people and pastors, a tertium quid to whom 
attaches an odor of sanctity, and from whose hands, in conferring 
orders, there flows some kind of spiritual power. The trouble with 
this belief is that it is out of harmony with the facts and with the 
American conception of equality. But, whatever the strength or 
weakness of the view, it has been among us, influencing our legis- 
lation and our administration. So the two antagonistic views have 
continued side by side. When the tremendous conflict came in 
1844, while its actual basis was slavery, the debate dealt largely 
with these opposing views of the episcopacy. 

Leonidas L. Hamline made a strong argument for the author- 
ity of a General Conference to depose a bishop for improper con- 
duct when it deems it necessary, or without improper conduct on 
his part, so far as the constitutional restrictions are concerned. A 
few days later he was elected to the episcopacy. In 1852 he re- 
signed his office as bishop. He doubtless meant that his resigna- 
tion should confirm his contention that the episcopacy is not for 
life or necessity; and the debate preceding the acceptance of the 
resignation brought out strong expressions in favor of his conten- 
tion. Many seemed to think that Bishop Hamline’s entire course, 
together with the actions of the General Conference, settled the 
question of the power of a General Conference to depose a bishop 
for other than immoral conduct. But no action was taken by the 
General Conference on that point. In 1844 it simply stated that 
“Tt is the sense of the Confrence that Bishop Andrew desist from 
exercising this office while this impediment exists.” Practically 
he was asked to take a retired relation. He was not deposed, nor 
asked to resign. In 1852 the Conference recognized a bishop’s 
right to resign but did not assert any power to depose him. 

The conflicting views continued. In 1900 Dr. T. B. Neely, 
in a General Conference debate, spoke as follows: 


“There is no life tenure of the episcopacy. No one was ever definitely 
elected for a life term. Asbury himself admitted from time to time that 
he was at the mercy of the Conference; practically that the Conference 
could take him out of his position. The General Conference did prac- 
tically depose Bishop Coke from the episcopacy in this country. The great 
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Bishop Harris said, in my presence, that the General Conference could 
remove a bishop from office for malfeasance, unfeasance, or no feasance 
at all, without formal charges or formal trial or formal conviction and 
simply upon a resolution of the General Conference. The time may come 
when some man may be elected to this honorable position who shall prove 
himself unworthy of the position, and we can avoid a trial, and the scandal 
of a trial, simply by the passage of the resolution which shall take him 
out of his position and send him back to his Annual Conference. ; 
It is not an order. You cannot take a man out of an order without formal 
trial and formal conviction, but you can take a man out of an office with- 
out formal trial. He ought to be removable if he does wrong in adminis- 
tration; he ought to be removed if he cannot treat his brother pastors in 
a brotherly way; he ought to be removed if he ever becomes an autocrat. 
The power should be in this Conference by a secret ballot to lift that man 
out of the position which he holds.” 


In 1912 important actions were taken tending to adapt our 
episcopacy to modern conditions and American ideals. The plan 
of episcopal areas was adopted and in 1920 those areas were de- 
fined by law. This action came none too soon. The old form of 
general superintendency was adapted to the conditions under which 
it originated. When we had a few churches in a narrow strip 
along the Atlantic Coast, Bishop Asbury, by almost superhuman 
effort, could “travel at large throughout the connection” and know 
personally every pastor and every church, and could make appoint- 
ments intelligently. 

Now with more than a score of thousands of churches belting 
the globe, that sort of superintendency is simply impossible. If 
every one of our thirty-eight effective bishops had ‘temporary 
supervision everywhere and permanent supervision nowhere, our 
superintendency would be little better than a farce. In 1912, for 
the first time, the General Conference negatived the contention 
that a bishop can be retired only when health fails, by enacting 
that “a general superintendent at any age, and for any reason 
deemed sufficient by the General Conference,” may be retired. At 
that same General Conference which took this practical form of 
asserting its control of the superintendency, important legal ques- 


tions about the episcopacy were answered for the first time. 

When Missionary Bishop Oldham of Southern Asia was 
elected as a secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, the Gen- 
eral Conference was brought face to face with conditions never 
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confronted before. Could a missionary bishop in good health, 


chosen for an important secretaryship, accept such a position ? 
Could he hold both positions at once? If not, could he vacate his 
episcopacy? If so, how could it be done? What about his Con- 
ference membership ¢ 

These questions were viewed by the Committee on Judiciary 
on the basis that the episcopacy is strictly an office and in no sense 
an order with anything of the sacerdotalism, which so often at- 
taches to that term. Here are the questions and answers found in 
report No. 33, page 589, Journal of 1912: 

“If he elects to fill the office of Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, can he vacate the office of missionary bishop? We answer that 
an acceptance of the office of secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
would operate to vacate the office of missionary bishop. 

“If he declines to vacate the office of missionary bishop, and elects to 
fill the office of secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, what action, if 
any, should be taken by the General Conference to vacate either office? 
We answer that no action is necessary, as the acceptance of the one office 
at once vacates the other. 

“The principle of the Common Law is that the same person cannot, 
at the same time, hold two offices which are incompatible. The office of 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions is incompatible with that of 
a missionary bishop.” 


The incompatibility here mentioned is evident, among other 
reasons, from the fact that the office of a missionary bishop can be 
exercised only on his missionary field, which, in this case, was 
Southern Asia, and the secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
must exercise his functions chiefly at the headquarters of the 
Board, which, by charter, nust be in New York. By this finding 
of the General Conference, a bishop may vacate his office by simply 
accepting a new office incompatible with the episcopacy ; no resig- 
nation is necessary, nor is he deposed. 


In Report No. 130 two other questions are answered as follows: “Is 
Missionary Bishop Oldham a member of any Conference? If so, what 
Conference? We answer that Bishop Oldham never absolutely lost his 
Annual Conference relationship and is now a member of the Annual Con- 
ference to which he belonged when he was elected to the office of mission- 
ary bishop and will continue in such membership unless he selects, with 
the approbation of the bishops, membership in some other Annual Con- 
ference. 

“Our reasons are the following: 
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“1. Membership in an Annual Conference can be terminated only in 
four ways: (1) By location; (2) by surrender of ministerial office; (3) by 
withdrawal, and (4) by refusal to do the work assigned (Dis., {{ 160-164). 
As an election to the office of bishop does not come within the provision 
of any of these four ways, an election to such office does not terminate 
membership in an innual Conference. 

“2. Having accepted an office incompatible with the office of bishop, 
which acceptance ipso facto was a relinquishment of the office of bishop, 
Bishop Oldham came under the purview of { 159, which gives him the 
privilege of selecting membership in any Annual Conference, such selec- 
tion to be approved by the bishops. 

“3. While election to the office of bishop does not terminate member- 
ship in an Annual Conference, a bishop, so long as he continues in office, 
is amenable to the General Conference, which amenability supersedes, for 
the time being, that of his amenability to the Annual Conference in which 
his membership resides. 

“During his incumbency of his office of bishop, he can exercise only 
such rights as are compatible with such office and may not engage the 
rights of a member of an Annual Conference which are incompatible 
therewith. As to such matters his connection with the Annual Conference 
is in suspension while occupying the episcopal office. 

“If Bishop Oldham ceased to be a member of an Annual Conference 
when he was elected to the episcopacy, then he ceased also to be a travel- 
ing preacher; for under the rule of the General Conference made in 1872 
(Journal, page 442) all members of the church who are not manees of 
the Annual Conference are laymen.” 


To this finding of the Judiciary Committee and the General 
Conference, Bishop R. J. Cooke takes vigorous exceptions in the 
September-October number of the Mernopist Review. It ought 
to be said that in the Committee on Judiciary, as in the Supreme 
Court, one man writes the opinion and frequently other men who 
agree with the conclusions join in the decision even though they 
would give, and sometimes do give, different reasons for the de- 
cision, That was true in this case. 

In making a decision on a question which is entirely new in 
our history, it is not to be expected that any precedents can be 
found in our history. Reliance must be placed upon the laws of 
the church, written and unwritten. The real reasons for the con- 
clusion reached, as far as they are stated in this report, are found 
in the paragraph numbered (1) and in the last, but unnumbered, 
paragraph. 

It would seem clear that when the Discipline, under the head- 
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ing “Termination of Conference Membership,” specifies four 
ways, and only four, in which that membership can be terminated 
the conclusion is valid that there is no other method. Of 
course, if the Discipline should provide elsewhere for some other 
method of terminating the membership, that fact would have to be 
recognized, but it makes no provision anywhere for terminating 
Conference membership by election to the episcopacy. 

Bishop Cooke, however, attempts to weaken the force of this 
contention by analogy : 

“How utterly fallacious it is in the light of the Discipline will be 
seen at once if it is applied to a perfectly parallel case. For example, ac- 
cording to the Discipline there are only four ways in which membership 
in a local church can be terminated: (1) by death; (2) expulsion; (3) 
withdrawal; (4) removal. Now, since neither reception on trial nor elec- 
tion to full membership in an Annual Conference is mentioned among the 
ways, therefore a minister in an Annual Conference does not lose his mem- 


bership in the church to which he originally belonged when he joins the 
Conference. Can anyone pick a flaw in this logic?” 


The logic is all right. The trouble is with the statement of 
facts. The Discipline does not state that membership in a local 
church can be terminated only by the four ways indicated. After 
explaining how a person becomes a member of our church, it does 
state that “Membership in the church can be terminated only by 
withdrawal, expulsion, or death.” When one joins the Masonic 
Order, he belongs to the order, not simply to a local lodge. When 
one joins the Methodist Episcopal Church, he belongs to the whole 
church, not simply to the local society. His membership in the 
church can be terminated only in the three ways mentioned, not 
four ways. The passage to which the bishop refers deals with this 
general membership and not with membership in the local church. 
Had the good bishop consulted paragraph 59, section 2, instead of 
trusting to his memory, he would have realized that it has no 
reference to the methods of terminating membership in a local 
church, and he would not have been guilty of smuggling the word 
“removal” into a statement in which it is not found and from 
which it is excluded by the word “only.” 

The simple fact that removal of membership to another 
charge—perhaps the most common method of losing membership 
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in a local church—is not mentioned in this paragraph is sufficient 
evidence that the reference cannot be to local church membership. 
Of course one can have his membership transferred to another 
charge, or may have it, by proper steps, passed into an Annual 
Conference, but he can lose his membership only by withdrawal, 
expulsion, or death. If the Discipline stated that there are only 
four methods of terminating membership in a local church, and 
the bishop found a fifth method, his analogy would have some 
weight. As the Discipline makes no such statement, the analogy 
is without value. 

To the argument that in 1872 the General Conference de- 
cided that all members of the church who are not members of the 
Annual Conference are laymen, therefore a bishop must be either 
a layman or a member of an Annual Conference, Bishop Cooke 
very properly replies that the decision simply declares “that in 
all matters connected with the election of lay delegates, the word 
‘layman’ must be understood to include all members of the church 
who are not members of Annual Conferences.” This does not help 
his case, however, for no one believes that the bishops are-included 
as laymen in all matters connected with the election of lay dele- 
gates. Therefore, under the action of 1872, they must be mem- 
bers of Annual Conferences. 

While this attempt to refute the reasoning of the report of 
1912 concerning a bishop’s continuous membership in an Annual 
Conference is not successful, we may as well concede that the case 
is not clear on that account. If it can be shown that there is an 
unwritten law by which acceptance of the episcopacy vacates a 
man’s membership in an Annual Conference, then the first reason 
given in the report of 1912 is not conclusive. If it can be shown, 
as it probably can be, that the bishops were not in the thought of 
the committee or the General Conference of 1872, then that action 
should not be considered conclusive concerning a bishop’s mem- 
bership in an Annual Conference, even though the language seems 
very positive. 

It probably could have been decided that Bishop Oldham’s 
membership was in the Conference from which he was elected to 


the episcopacy without raising the question of continuous Confer- 
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ence membership. If we grant that acceptance of the episcopacy 
lifts a man out of his Annual Conference, it would naturally fol- 
low that termination of the episcopacy would restore him to the 
position in the church from which the acceptance of the episcopacy 
had taken him. However, the General Conference having decided 
in favor of his continuous Conference membership and having 
made important deductions from that decision, the entire action 
is now seriously attacked; and the finding should be defended if 
it is defensible. 

Is there an unwritten law that election to the episcopacy 
vacates a man’s Annual Conference membership? That a bishop 
is not, because of his presidency, a member of the Conference over 
which he presides, with voice or vote in its deliberations, seems to 
be an unwritten law of the church, well established. A General 
Conference decision of 1904, declaring invalid an action in which 
a tie vote was broken by the vote of the bishop, was based on that 
unwritten law. In this case the report declares not only that the 
bishop is without vote in the Annual Conference, which was the 
point at issue, but also that bishops are not members of the Annual 
Conference. 

If the committee and the Conference had in mind the possible 
continuance of a man’s membership in his own Conference, then 
this decision and that of 1912 are in direct conflict. If that was 
not in the thought of the persons who made the decision, it would 
be manifestly unfair to interpret their action as a decision on a 
question which was not entertained. As a matter of fact, the 
bishop whose action was under review had never been a member 
of the Conference involved, and the question of his continuous 
membership could not be considered. 

The language of a decision of 1872 compels the conclusion that 
bishops are members of Annual Conferences, but probably the 
bishops were not under consideration, therefore the decision is not 
conclusive on that point. The decision of 1904 declares that 
bishops are not members of Annual Conferences; but probably 
continuous membership in a bishop’s own Conference was not un- 
der consideration, therefore the decision is not conclusive on that 


point. 
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The historic instance most frequently cited to prove that a man 
loses his Annual Conference membership when he becomes a bishop 
is the declaration of Bishop Hamline soon after his resignation, 
“T am now a local preacher.” It would be interesting to know 
just why he thought he was a local preacher, but, as far as I know, 
he never published his reasons. James M. Buckley says, “His 
resignation divested Leonidas Lent Hamline of the title and au- 
thority of general superintendent, and as he had lost his member- 
ship in the Ohio Conference, when he was ordained Bishop, he 
now became simply a local preacher.” This gives Dr. Buckley’s 
opinion that Bishop Hamline had lost his Annual Conference 
standing. But when he joined the Conference he lost his standing 
as a local preacher; of this there can be no doubt. If he had also 
lost his Annual Conference membership, it is not at all clear why 
Dr. Buckley thought he could take two steps backward but could 
not take one. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that Bishop Morris 
on July 27, 1852, wrote to Bishop Hamline: “I never doubted 
the doctrine that a Methodist bishop, in good standing, might re- 
sign his office, that the General Conference might accept it, and 
allow him to return to the ranks of the eldership for an appoint- 
ment, or for such relation as his health required.” 

Evidently Bishop Morris thought that after resignation a 
bishop would be a Conference member to take regular work, or a su- 
pernumerary or superannuate relation as his health might require. 
His opinion, therefore, stands against Bishop Hamline’s and tends 
to show that there was no accepted unwritten law on the subject. 
There seems to be no unwritten law covering the relation of a 
bishop to his own Conference, and the first reason in the report 
of 1912 is valid. 

In addition to the reasons cited in the report, there are two 
others favoring its conclusion. First: The episcopacy is an office. 
Election to office by the General Conference, whether the office of 
an editor, secretary, or other office, does not vacate a man’s Confer- 
ence membership. Election to the office of a bishop is no excep- 
tion unless made so by specific law, and there is no such law. 

Second: Every member of our church must hold his member- 
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ship somewhere. A bishop is not a member of any local church 
or of the General Conference. He must be a member of the An- 
nual Conference, if anywhere. If it be sajd that his membership 
is in the Board of Bishops, the reply is that such a board has no 
legal existence, has never been created by any statutory or consti- 
tutional law. Membership in such a body would give a bishop no 
legal membership in our church. 

These decisions of 1912, together with the deductions drawn 
from them in response to questions referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary in 1920, go far toward making our episcopacy an office 
in fact as well as in name. 

I quote from the report of 1920, page 533, Daily Advocate: 


“We reach the following conclusions, the nature of the questions being 
indicated in the answers: 

“It would be allowable to carry the name of a bishop on the roll of 
the Conference where he held his membership when elected, but not com- 
pulsory. 

“2. It would not be required that the Annual Conference membership 
of each bishop be stated in the general minutes in connection with his 
name. 

“3. Paragraph 268 would permit a bishop, if he desired, to have his 
name enrolled in some other Conference than the one of which he was 
a member when elected. 

“4. The name of a bishop, if carried on his Annual Conference roll, 
may be counted in calculating the basis of General Conference representa- 
tion. 

“5. It would not be compatible with his office for a bishop, when pre- 
siding in the Conference where his membership resides, to vote in a tie, 
or upon constitutional questions, or for General Conference delegates. 
In these matters, his rights in the Annual Conference are suspended by 
the requirements of his episcopal office. 

“6. It would not be compatible with his office for a bishop to be elected 
a delegate to the General Conference because his duties are entirely ad- 
ministrative and not legislative. He cannot fill legislative and executive 
offices at the same time. 

“7. It is not compatible with the provisions of our church law for a 
retired bishop to be classed with the retired ministers of his Annual Con- 
ference. He is still a bishop after retirement, with claim on the whole 
church. He ceases to be a bishop only by resigning his office, or by the 
result of a trial for misconduct. 

“8. It would not be compatible with his new office for a delegate to the 
General Conference, who has been elected to the episcopacy, to retain his 
seat to the close of the session, for the reasons stated above.” 
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Concerning the fifth ruling, it ought to be said that while it 
rests upon unwritten law, there is some ground for believing, that 
the unwritten law should be changed by legal enactment so as to al- 
low a bishop to vote, as a member of his Conference, on constitu- 
tional changes. It has been argued that our bishops ought to have 
power to veto a law which they deem unconstitutional, or to suspend 
it until endorsed by the constitutional process, or at least by a sub- 
sequent General Conference. To this, there are serious objections, 
but it does seem as though a bishop ought to have as much voice 
in determining a great constitutional question as the weakest mem- 
ber of an Annual or Lay Electoral Conference. 

The seventh decision seems to declare that under our unwritten 
law the General Conference could not depose a man without formal 
trial for misconduct. That is the one feature of the findings which 
smacks of an “order” with special privilege. We now have thirty- 
eight effective bishops and some of them quite young. Some men 
are elected to the episcopacy who prove to be unfitted mentally or 
temperamentally for the position. Such a man may now be re- 
tired for any reason which the General Conference deems sufficient. 
He may be a valuable man for other fields of labor; but under our 
law he must be continued as an effective bishop or a retired bishop. 
If retired, he will be a heavy expense to the church for years. Why 
not return him to his Conference where his services can be given 
to work to which he is adapted and his life made a success instead 
of a failure? That is the course taken with other officers, and no 
man should be continued in an office for which he is unfitted, just 
because he happens to be there. 

Dr. Hamline believed that the Conference has power to take 
that course. Dr. Neely’s great speech in 1900, advocating the same 
position, was greeted with tremendous and long continued ap- 
plause and was doubtless largely responsible for his election to the 
episcopacy four years later. The legal mind of Bishop Harris 
accepted the same position. These facts raise a hope that if there 
is an unwritten law against such action, it will some time be elim- 
inated by a positive enactment. 

Two questions of real interest have not yet been officially 
answered. First, has the General Conference power to elect 
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bishops for a limited term? Second, has the General Conference 
power to pass a law by which a retired bishop shall receive his sup- 
port, like other retired preachers, from the Conference of which 
he is a member ? 

To the first question an affirmative reply must be given unless 
the Conference is inhibited by the restrictive rule which provides 
that the General Conference cannot “do away episcopacy, nor 


destroy the plan of our itinerant general superintendency.” A lim- 
ited term would not eliminate the episcopacy, nor would it destroy 
the plan of our itinerant general superintendency. It would 
modify the personnel of the episcopacy, but would not destroy the 
plan of work. If it be argued that life tenure is essential to the 
plan, the reply is that life tenure would affect the period of a 
bishop’s superintendency but not its nature, and that the General 
Conference had negatived the idea of life tenure, by its action in 
Bishop Cooke’s case, before the restrictive rule was promulgated. 

The limited term would not approach as nearly to a change 
of our plan of superintendency as the present law providing for 
supervision by areas. That regulation was almost revolutionary 
and certainly jars the restrictive rule rather rudely. In making 
this provision, the General Conference asserted an authority over 
the episcopacy vastly greater than would be involved in electing 
bishops for a limited term. 

Moreover, a bishop is now elected for a limited term of effec- 
tive service. It cannot extend beyond the close of the General 
Conference nearest his seventy-third birthday. He may be as 
sound in body and mind as John Wesley was at the age of sev- 
enty-three, but his term of effective service must close. The power 
to fix that limit at seventy-three involves the power to fix it at 
sixty-three or any other age. The power to close the effective work 
at any fixed time certainly involves power to place a definite limit 
to his entire episcopal career, unless the episcopacy is a separate 
order. 

The support of a retired bishop is not under protection of the 
restrictive rule. In the absence of any constitutional restriction, 
it would seem certain that the General Conference has power to 
enact a law that his support shall come from his Annual Conference. 
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Whether the General Conference ought to exercise that 
power is another matter. At least three considerations are favor- 
able to such action: First, it would place the bishop in this respect 
on a level with other officers of the entire church who are chosen 
by the General Conference. Second, it would increase his sense 
of brotherhood with Conference members whose appointments he 
must fix. Third, it seems difficult to justify the payment to a re 
tired bishop, who received a good salary during his working years, 
of an amount twice as large as the average effective pastor receives 
and from four to eight times as large as is received by our splen- 
did retired preachers whose salaries through life have been too 
small to allow them to make provision for old age. 

Against such a proposition, it is argued that the dignity and 
prestige of our bishops would suffer if adequate support in retire 
ment is not provided. The force of this plea is psychological rather 
than logical. With certain minds it carries great weight. An ar- 
gument of greater force is found in the fact that a bishop is an 
officer of the entire church and his support, while he remains a 
bishop, should come from the entire church. 

What shall be done with a bishop whom the General Con- 
ference finds unfitted for the work of the episcopacy, although he 
has not reached the age limit and is not mentally or physically 
broken? Unless we have a limited term a law should be passed 
authorizing the General Conference to depose such a man and let 
him drop back into his Conference. 

Experience seems to indicate, however, that the General Con- 
ference would hesitate to take such drastic action. Doubtless our 
present law, though illogical and expensive, would be followed 
except in extreme cases. A limited term with the possibility of 
re-election would probably be a better solution. 

The changes already made, as well as the others here sug- 
gested, in the practical working of our episcopacy are in keeping 
with the theory that the general superintendency is an office sim- 
ply, and are calculated to bring our church into more complete 
harmony with the views of equality which permeate American po- 
litical life. Such harmony is increasingly necessary as the ideals 
of democracy receive wider acceptance throughout the world, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE NAZARENE CARPENTER 
A Lesson ror Laspor Day 


In a single word, “Carpenter,” the Gospels condense eighteen 
years of the life of our Lord, more than half of his earthly life and 
nearly six times the length of his public ministry. The holy hands, 
that now sway the scepter of universal sovereignty, once handled the 
saw, swung the hammer, and pushed the plane. The brow that now 
bears the diadem of glory was once bathed with the sweat of honest 
toil. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote a century later, tells us that he made 
yokes, rakes, and wooden plows. He was a village carpenter in an agri- 
cultural community. Probably he was also a builder. Perhaps some 
of the little huts in Nazareth to-day contain his handiwork. 

It was a pious Jewish theory that every man should learn a trade. 
An old Talmud proverb says: “He who has no trade is brother to the 
thief.” So Paul, the proud Pharisee, was also a tentmaker. History 
has some fine parallels, such as Peter the Great, of Russia, who wrought 
in the shipyards of Amsterdam. Every child of Charlemagne was 
taught some handicraft. America honors Franklin, the printer, Roger 
Sherman, the shoemaker, and Abraham Lincoln, the rail-splitter. 

The Carpenter Christ came to abolish caste. He was the partner 
of poverty and the lifter of the lowly. Born in a stable, reared in a 
workshop, nailed to a cross—this Rose of Sharon was no hothouse 
plant but a familiar flower sown in the soil of our common life. This 
brings him near to every man; he has bridged all the chasms of artifi- 
cial social distinction and created universal brotherhood. 

His lowliness became a stumbling-block. The snobs of earth can- 
not see the king in the carpenter, the God in the workman. Skeptics, 
like Celsius, sneered at him. Julian, the apostate emperor of Rome, 
said to a Christian bishop, “What is your Galilean Carpenter doing 
now?” The answer came quickly, “Making a coffin for the emperor.” 
But this made him at home everywhere. “The common people heard 
him gladly.” He belonged, not to the “classes,” but to the “masses,” 
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He raised the laborer to be the true aristocrat. By the leverage of love 
he has lifted the lowly. 

The kingdom of heaven is a true democracy. God has got tired 
of kings and placed the crown of his good pleasure on the head of the 
common man, or, as Lincoln called them, the “plain people.” This is 
the inmost meaning of the incarnation and the atonement. The 
ancient democracies of Greece and Rome were built on slavery and 
caste. Jesus is the great Emancipator. He is everywhere the man of 
the people, voicing their needs and aspirations. 

The Nazarene Carpenter has dignified labor. Work is the law 
of life, the salt of character, the girdle of manhood. God is the Divine 
Artisan: as Jesus says, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Labor was an ordinance of Paradise and did not become a curse by 
the Fall, except as sin soils all it touches. Even the curse of thorns 
and thistles was glorified when they formed the crown that pierced 
the brow of the Man of Sorrows. 

The Carpenter of Nazareth teaches the sovereignty of service. 
Working, and not fighting, is the true path to world mastery. The task 
set for man at the beginning is to conquer the earth and subdue it. It 
is Christ who is transforming a militant into an industrial society. 
The man behind the gun must give way to the man behind the hoe 
and the machine. It is doubly significant that the industrial classes 
in all nations are largely opposed to war. Labor is the real road to 
lordship in life. 

Usefulness is the true badge of kingship. “He that will be great- 
est of all, let him be servant of all.” “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” “He took upon him the form of 
a servant.” Idleness is dishonesty. “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” He who does not help is hateful. The Christ challenge 
to every man is to ask himself, “Am I a producer or a parasite?” Are 
the garments we wear washed with the tears of half-paid toilers? Do 
they smell of the blood of others’ sacrifice and reek with the deathdew 
of the sweatshop? Jesus has sanctified all toil and made it a holy 
priesthood ; but he has also placed the stigma of shame on idleness. 

The Galilean Carpenter calls for apprentices. He says, “Learn of 
me.” All labor has an educational value. The workshop is a true 
university. Man makes himself in making the world. Two houses 
every carpenter builds: the outward residence for human occupancy 
and the inner sanctuary for the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. 

The fact that the present factory system is less educational than 


»”? 
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primitive handwork is full justification for the agitation for higher 
pay and shorter hours. A system that has made of four million women 
and half a million children industrial slaves has forgotten the Master 
Workman, whose craftsmanship is for the building of character as well 
as of the creation of goods. 

They who invest their money in production must also invest their 
lives by labor or they are mere profiteers and social parasites ; they who 
invest their lives in productive labor must be recognized as having a 
legitimate claim to some share in ownership, or the wage system will 
become a mere survival of chattel slavery. Industrial democracy is 
sure to come not by any violent revolution but by inevitable social 
evolution. 

There is a still deeper symbolism in the fact that Jesus was a car- 
penter. It illustrates his teaching, which is full of figures drawn from 
the building trade. The Church of Christ is the church of the Car- 
penter, built on the confession of the fisherman. He is the architect 
of a community—“I will build my church.” The three years of his 
public ministry were as truly building years as the eighteen spent in 
Nazareth ; he was founding a spiritual society. 

He is the Architect of Eternity. When he said, “Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will build it up,” he proclaimed himself the 
builder of the resurrection. In the many mansions of the Father’s 
House, he is still at work preparing a place for his own. 

Christ stands to-day in shop, factory, by rattling loom and smok- 
ing forge, and cries, “Come unto me, all ye that labor.” He who in 
“his shop at Nazareth knew how to make a yoke that would not chafe, 
says to all the weary workers of earth, “Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 

When capital cares more for service than for profits, when work- 
men care more for the work than for the wages, then the Nazarene 
Carpenter will become Lord of life and labor, and his unseen hands 
shall finish the invisible house in which shall dwell the coming Broth- 
erhood of Man beneath the universal Fatherhood of God. 

This lesson of spiritual democracy is given lovely lyrical expres- 
sion in Dr. Charles M. Sheldon’s song for workingmen : 

If I could hold within my hand 
The hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 


Nor jewels countless as the sand, 
All in the balance flung, 
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Could weigh against that precious thing, 
Round which his fingers once did cling. 


If I could own the table he 
Made there at Nazareth, 
Not all the pearls in all the sea, 
Nor crowns of kings, or kings to be 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy that thing of wood he made— 
The Lord of lords who learned a trade. 


But now that hammer still is shown 
By honest hands that toil, 

And at that table men sit down 

And all made equal by the crown 
Not time nor change can soil; 

The shop at Nazareth was bare, 

But Brotherhood was builded there. 





THE HIGHEST CRITICISM’ 


Bryonp the higher criticism there is a highest criticism, based 
not on the canons of evidence, but on spiritual insight. The supreme 
agent in the interpretation of Scripture is the Holy Spirit. In- 
spiration has to do, not with information, but with insight, not with 
historicity or science, but with those spiritual things which are spirit- 
ually criticized or discerned. The preacher must rise from the pro- 
fessionalism of the priest to the power of the prophet, by this dis- 
crimination of spiritual values. It is noteworthy that in the great 
Protestant confessions this witness of the Spirit has always been made 
an essential part of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Thus the noble 
symbol of Westminster testifies: “Our full persuasion of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof is from the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our heart.” 
Elsewhere this great Confession sets forth as a supreme proof of in- 
spiration, “the heavenliness of the matter.” So the older Scotch con- 
fession quaintly says that, in Scripture, the “true Kirk alwaies heares 
and obeys the voice of her awin spouse and pastor.” This.is the doctrine 
of Calvin, who affirms of Scripture that “it is self-authenticated, carry- 
ing with it its own evidence, and ought not to be made the subject of 


1 These discussions of the general theme of the relation of Biblical Criticism to Preaching, 
begun in the January, 1921, issue of the Review, will be concluded in the November number 
with an editorial on “‘The Preacher, the People, and the Bible.” 
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demonstration and arguments from reason, but it obtains the credit 
that it deserves with us by the testimony of the Spirit.”? One of the 
greatest and sanest of modern evangelists, Dwight L. Moody, was 
accustomed to say, “I know the Bible is inspired, because it inspires 
me.” 

The church has always placed experience first and scientific 
knowledge afterward. Its maxim has ever been Credo ut intelligam. 
And contrariwise, all formulas that cannot be translated into terms 
of experience are to the religious sense negligible. There is a prepara- 
tion for preaching more fundamental than the preparation of the 
sermon—it is the preparation of the preacher. No man can really 
preach that as the Word of God which has not been such to himself. 
He cannot interpret Moses until for him earth’s trees have been aflame 
with the divine presence; he cannot explain Isaiah until his own lips 
have felt the cleansing touch of the live coal from the upper sanctuary ; 
he cannot preach Paul’s gospel until God has revealed his Son in him 
as in the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

O could I tell, you surely would believe it! 
O could I only say what I have seen! 


How could I tell, or how can you receive it, 
How, till He bringeth you where I have been? 


Therefore, O Lord, I will not fail nor falter; 
Nay, but I ask it, nay, but I desire; 

Lay on my lips the embers of the altar, 
Seal with the sting and furnish with the fire. 


Quick, in a moment, infinite forever, 
Send an arousal better than I pray; 

Give me a grace upon the faint endeavor, 
Souls for my hire and Pentecost to-day!* 


It was this highest criticism that our Lord and his servant Paul 
brought to the teaching of the Old Testament. It is the hallowing of 
criticism which alone can make the new learning, or any learning, 
safe to the preacher. It would be but empty erudition to discover the 
exilic date of the latter chapters of Isaiah and then to miss the deeper 
meaning given by this new historic setting of these words of conso- 
lation, the very loftiest mountain-peak of prophecy. To find that 
Babylonian cosmogonic myths have furnished the symbolic language 
for apocalyptic literature, or that Persian dreams of angelic hierar- 


? Institutes, I, Chap. VII, 5. 
aF. W. H. Meyers, Saint Paul. 
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chies, judgment, world restoration, and resurrection have shaped 
the later beliefs of Israel, would be but idle pedantry to any preacher 
who had not also the insight to see that it is the spiritual genius of the 
chosen people and their experience of God which has shaped from all 
these fragments of alien culture something which Babylon never built 
and Persia never could have produced. It is by this highest criticism 
that the church has determined the canon of Scripture. It has not 
been wholly, or even chiefly, by the will of man acting on traditional 
evidence, but by a divine discernment, born of spiritual sympathy, 
that these books have survived; it has been a conservation of supreme 
values. The Bible lives by being lived. 

“The sword of the Spirit is the word of God.” It is spiritual 
truth alone that can slay sin and save souls. To the spiritually sensi- 
tive soul the Bible is a perpetual Pentecost, translating the life of God 
into human speech, so that “each in his own tongue” can hear and 
witness the divine reality in its downpouring upon human hearts. 
It is not by syllogisms or argument that man can be won to Chris- 
tianity. When the promised Paraclete cometh “he shall convince 
the world.” The preacher might well despair if he were sent to work 
without this weapon, if he were expected to conquer by logical proofs. 
It is by the “unction of the Holy One” that the divine knowledge 
comes (1 John 2. 20). The church lives in a present world of re- 
ligious reality, a kingdom in which the risen Lord reigns and the 
Spirit administers. God is his own interpreter. Inspiration is no out- 
worn and isolated fact; the divine message in the book is attested by 
the indwelling Spirit in the life of the believer. We can believe in a 
Bible that leads us to God; we could not vitally believe in a God who 
referred us to a book. “The kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” 

- The purpose of preaching is to secure that response to the gospel 
which we call saving faith. Now, this faith is not the acceptance of 
laboriously certified credentials or acquiescence in any form of words, 
but an act of trust in a living Person. Biblical faith is something 
more than faith in the Bible. Belief in the Bible is one thing, and 
may lead to all sorts of opinions, sensible and absurd ; the living faith 
inspired by the Bible is quite another thing, for it is a present ex- 
perience of saving grace and power. As Principal Forsyth has well 
said: “We shall not be judged by what we thought of the Bible, but by 
What we did with its gospel ; not by what we know of the Bible, but by 


*See the interesting discussions in Menegos's Le Fideisme, Nos. 11 and 37. 
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the way it made us realize we were known of God. We shall be rich, 
not by the ore, but by the gold.”5> That pulpit which the cleansing fire 
of criticism has driven from the outworks of the letter to the strong- 
hold of the spirit, and which has won the glad, confident note of a 
personal experience of eternal reality born of the self-evidencing power 
of the truth of God, will speak with fresh energy, for its message will 
be “words which the Holy Spirit teaches,” and will be accompanied 
with an abiding demonstration and power, ministered by the Spirit 
of God. 

It is not in a Book, but in a living Being, that God is supremely 
revealed. The only possible disclosure of a personal God is in a divine 
Person. To preach the Word is to preach Christ. Jesus reproaches 
the Jews with their mistaken reverence for and study of the Scrip- 
tures, and their unfounded belief that they could find eternal life in 
written documents, and condemns them for refusing to come to him 
for life. “These are they which testify of me” (John 5. 38, R. V.). 
He declines the faith that is built on externals, that demands miracles, 
for his appeal is not to the logical faculty, primarily, but to spiritual 
insight; it is personal trust, and not mental credence, that he seeks, 
and he will not allow even the Scriptures to be his rival. That preach- 
ing is best which brings the soul face to face with a living and present 
Lord ; the men of to-day must receive the grace of God as the apostles 
did—directly from him. There is but one final authority for the 
Christian faith: it is the historic Jesus who is the present Christ. 
The one point at which the spiritual and historical coincide is “Christ 
in us the hope of glory.” No higher service can be rendered by a 
ministry which has been instructed by the critical method, than to 
bring back the faith of the church to its one unshaken ground of cer- 
tainty. Faith has its citadel, which is Jesus Christ, and they who 
construct other frail fortresses of human theory and opinion, and _in- 
sist that the perpetuity of the Christian system is involved in the de- 
fense of these crazy structures of human tradition, ignore what is the 
true defense and glory of our Christianity. The preaching of the 
cross is still the power of God to us which are saved. The modern 
preacher, like Paul, finds himself confronted by the Jews who require 
a sign and the Greeks who seek wisdom (1 Cor. 1. 22, 24), repre- 
sented to-day in the traditionalists who demand the unnatural and ab- 
normal, and the rationalists who would substitute criticism for faith. 
But to them that are called, Christ is still both the miracle and the’ 


‘ Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1911, p. 250. 
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method of God. “God has spoken!* So writes the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. He spoke in times past in fragmentary and 
varied ways by the prophets, but in these last days by a Son (Heb. 1. 
1,2). This is the word of faith which we preach. 


I have a life in Christ to live; 
But ere I live it must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this or that book’s date? 


I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Surely not, for he is his own answer to all questions about him. 
Truth, dead in the tomb of dogma, has sprung into life at the ques- 
tion of criticism. Through all the clouds of controversy there shines 
the face of the living Lord. 

It does not follow that this mystical sense which is the instru- 
ment of the highest criticism can fully function without an adequate 
intellectual framework. Doubtless many unlearned men have pos- 
sessed the true prophetic gift, which has placed them closer to the 
heart of Holy Scripture than any rationalistic scholar. This holy dis- 
cernment, however, at its best, discovers difficulties in the Book far 
more confusing than any raised by purely external methods. The 
mind of Christ in the sanctified soul must constantly condemn the 
crude moral standards of primitive religion as disclosed in the Bible. 
The highest criticism, therefore, needs both the lower and the higher 
criticism to justify its loftier vision of religious reality. 

The situation suggests the need of a more strenuous scholarship 
on the part of the ministry. The preacher will not be a worse Chris- 
tian nor a poorer preacher for knowing something about the Bible. 
Criticism has placed the emphasis on biblical rather than systematic 
theology, and the hunger for the Word of God can be satisfied only 
by a pulpit which is “mighty in the Scriptures.” Biblical exposition 
must largely take the place of those academic essays in homiletics 
which are called topical sermons. The health of the church calls for 
fruit freshly gathered in the garden of God rather than for canned 
goods from the theological pantry shelf. Such preaching will be based 
in a sound exegesis, and true exegesis is critical; that is, it applies 
~ #John Campbell Shairp. 
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the canons of literary and historical judgment to the interpretation of 
the text. Spiritual insight is more than grammatical knowledge, 
but it cannot dispense with grammar; mere piety may miss many a 
precious lesson through ignorance. Scamped work is disgraceful 
anywhere; it is most shameful in the preacher. The Puritan pulpit, 
often considered the most narrowly dogmatic, furnishes one great 
name which is both inspiration and example. Our time needs a 
Baxter, who to profound learning and deep experimental piety joined 
unflinching courage, uncompromising veracity, and transparent sin- 
cerity. The prophet and the scribe, the schoolman and the saint, 
the preacher and the teacher will meet in this mighty ministry. 

All preachers cannot be technical critics, but they all can and 
should win the temper of mind which reveres knowledge and appro- 
priates its wealth. We can cease basing our faith on untenable 
grounds and defending it with perilous weapons. We can guard 
against the seductions of silence that dodges the difficulties besetting 
souls and hides in a coward’s castle of safety, rather than dares to 
conserve the truth by its courageous use; we must not with impudent 
hypocrisy dare to “offer to the God of truth the unclean sacrifice of a 
lie”; we will not exalt fideiity to form and confessional conformity 
above inward spirituality and outward holiness. It is possible to be 
as doctrinally orthodox as the Pharisees and ecclesiastically correct as 
the Sadducees, and still send Christ to the cross. We must not eter- 
nally raise the ery of “Wolf!” to whistle the dogs and stampede the 
sheep at the approach of mental difficulties to faith, and raise no cry 
of alarm at the darker dangers of wickedness and worldliness. We 
may learn to recognize in the living question of an active mind some- 
thing more akin to a saving faith than can be found in the dead 
answers of a sluggish spirit. Above all, the preacher of to-day, as 
of every age, must learn to live first-hand from God; and only as that 
special experience of divine love and power we call salvation arises and 
is reproduced in his own heart, can he either receive the revelation 
from the holy Book or preach it to sinful souls. 

This union by faith with the living and present Christ, bringing 
the Living Word to the interpretation of the written word—this is 
the secret of that highest_criticism, in which literary and historic 
values, substantial as they are, give place to the spiritual and moral 
values which are the supreme message of the Scriptures. 
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A SPIRITUAL SIGNAL SERVICE 


THE weather is the one theme which has perennial and universal 
interest. It not only furnishes the small change of conversation, but 
in its study all primitive science had its birth. The sky is the womb 
in which the weather is born and it is also the home of mythology 
and the land of dreams. We are all skygazers, not, like the untutored 
savage, simply to see the face of God, but to prognosticate the state 
of to-morrow’s atmosphere. Meteorology is slowly becoming a science, 
as the crude conjectures of the sailor and the farmer are being dis- 
tilled into physical law. Some day, perhaps, “Old Probabilities” 
shall become weather-wise enough, not only to prophesy the coming 
sunshine and the storm, but also in some measure to control the 
coming of both. Then we shall be able not only to forecast but to 
make weather. 

But there are other skies than those that hold the sun and stars, 
other clouds than those born of the sea which wander like “floating 
cisterns” through the air. Human spirits live in another atmosphere 
than that which swathes the earth, an atmosphere which extends to 
the farthest bounds of being. Shall we be shrewd enough to guess 
the climate of to-morrow, and yet too stupid to know which way the 
winds of God are blowing, too blind to behold the divine phenomena 
being daily born in the womb of time? How Jesus rebuked the 
worldly wisdom and spiritual insensibility of his time in the words: 
“Ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not discern the signs 
of the times ?” 

“The natural man perceiveth not the things of the Kingdom of 
God”; such is the eternally true indictment of all earthly science. 
What Jesus said of the wind he also declared to be true of the breath 
of God, “Thou canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
There are holy temperatures that no thermometer can measure, and 
pressures of divine atmosphere that no barometer can weigh. 


Your life can never fathom the depths of life’s great sea, 

There is that in the lowest flower your meaning cannot make clear; 
The spirit of God’s intention that fills all things we see, 

And the breath of his love that floodeth the earth like an atmosphere. 


Even in nature there are mysteries that the unspiritual mind cannot 
guess; there is a rhythm in nature’s poem and a splendor in her un- 
rhymed song that no soul can sing until born from above. 
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And so we need a spiritual signal service to interpret for us the 
ways of God in nature, history, and life. We need spiritual experts 
who see behind the shows of time the eternal auguries. Sagacity in 
earthly matters gives no authority here. Good guessing of the worldly 
weather is no guarantee of competency to judge in moral and religious 
matters. The newspapers, which mirror so well the secular life of the 
age, give no chronicle of the Kingdom of God; they deal with the 
times rather than with the eternities. Every age needs its own 
prophets, God’s signal men, who can see in passing events the sky 
signs of the Kingdom. Issachar sent by far the fewest of any tribe to 
support the claims of God’s anointed to the throne, but her quota 
was made up of men “who had understanding of the times,” and so 
her meager hundreds counted more than the armed thousands from 
the other clans. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

How may we become adepts in this divine meteorology and dearn 
to forecast the spiritual weather? Nothing will serve but to become 
like God in his nature, which is spirituality; and like him in his 
character, which is holiness. Those born from above behold the 
Kingdom, the pure in heart see God, and “the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear him.” Even on the stillest day the quivering 
aspen will detect some breeze a-blowing, and no period of history can 
be so spiritually dead that the true seer cannot feel some moving of 
the breath of God. Sin will impair the sight, and selfishness will dull 
the sensibility that should feel the fine moving of the heavenly atmos- 
phere. 

Two things a prophet needs: a keen interest in living and a cer- 
tain detachment from life. The child is the best type of God’s poet ; 
he lives intensely, but at the same time is not entangled in the snares 
of life. God has withheld his choicest revelations from the wise and 
prudent, to reveal them unto babes. We may gain this detachment, 
if with our Master we often seek the spots that are lofty and lonely. 
For signal stations are set in high places, on the roofs of tall build- 
ings, and on mountain summits. 


“The highest mounted mind,” he said, 
“Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead.” 
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“WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF” 
AN AUTUMNAL REVERIE 


THE prophet must have been out of doors when he said it (Isa. 
64. 6), perhaps in a vineyard where the frost-bitten leaves curled 
up like a dead baby’s hands, or on the edge of the woodland watching 
the shattered fire of the drifting leaves and listening to their soft 
rustling like the voice of God in the Garden. “The voice of one say- 
ing, Cry. And one said, What shall I cry? All flesh is grass, and all 
the goodliness thereof is the flower of the field. The grass withereth, 
the flower fadest, because the breath of Jehovah bloweth upon it. 
Surely the people is grass” (Isa. 40. 67). It is in the pathetic beauty 
of these melancholy days that nature preaches the solemn sermon of 
change, proclaimed by all sights and sounds of the dying year. 

October is one of the finest rooms in God's picture gallery. All 
summer he has been preparing the canvas and mixing his colors, and 
now hangs against earth and sky’ the gorgeous splendor of the autumn 
woods. Few pictures are fairer than when he takes the white brush 
of the frost and with lavish loveliness gives the poorest of us paint- 
ings that outrival the glories of the Louvre or the Vatican. 

There is as true a glory in death as in life, and the fading leaf is 
a fine symbol of the sad splendor of the fading life. 

1. We fade slowly and gradually. The October decadence is no 
sudden change, it began many weeks ago when the pumps in the pores 
of the bark stopped working, and the tired trees lost the fine sap-throb 
of spring. Sharp eyes can see it coming in midsummer, leaves begin 
to fall early; some are torn away by the tempest and hail, and a few 
linger until the foliage of a new spring crowds them off. Slowly they 
loosen their hold, until a touch, a breath, dislodges them. 

So do men pass, not all at once, but with slow fading of power, 
stiffening muscles, darkened eyes, dulled ears, whitening hair, and the 
network of multiplying wrinkles. When a man dies suddenly, there 
often has been a slow sapping of vital energy. Thus slowly and 
silently Death comes, with stealthy, noiseless tread. We “die daily.” 
The handwriting is on the wall in every mark of fading beauty. Not 
only in the “sere and yellow leaf” but in the fresh springtime they 
fall. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death, 
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2. We fade differently. It is this variety that makes the fall of 
the year like the march of a barbaric army with its mottled splendor 
of blazing banners. One tree burns, unconsumed, with crimson fire, 
like the bush that Moses saw; another wastes away repellently, 
blighted, blotched, dull, and somber. 

So it is with old age; it may be beautiful or blasted. Life may 
shrivel into the bitterness and blackness of crabbed temper, morose 
and snarling, or shine “brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” 
There is a loveliness of old October that oftentimes outshines that of 
young May. Sunsets may be more gorgeous than the dawn. Death is 
a new birth to the righteous man. “Precious in the sight of God is 
the death of all his saints.” “Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” 

3. We fade when work is done. What mighty workers are the 
forest leaves! We thought they were only laughing when the sun- 
shine kissed them and singing, when the fingers of the wind touched 
them, but without hammer or saw they were building the woodlands. 
It was they that lifted the pillared columns of the forest and the 
green domes of the wilderness sanctuaries. The leaf is the supreme 
crucible in God’s laboratory, the workshop of the Almighty. There 
sap and air and sunlight meet to build the living cell. And, when 
their task is finished, the fall winds sigh through the thinning tree- 
tops, singing their requiem: “Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord; even so, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them.” 

“A man is immortal till his work is done.” Thus each genera- 
tion plays its part and passes, and the old yield place to the young. 
There is no halt in the great procession. Soldiers do their bit and 
others fill the broken ranks and “carry on.” So may we go singing 
home, “I have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” 

4. We fall to rise again. Spite of its splendor, there is a sadness 
of the passing year. At last we gaze on the ruins of the dead summer 
with its roofless temples, and listen to the dirges of the wintry blasts. 
October’s dying glory burns out, and November comes and seems the 
end of all growth and life. But it is not so. The west winds of April 
shall come as an overture of life and love; and October’s deathbed bril- 
liancy reaches past the winter’s silence to rise again in the promise 
of the May. 

And the leaf makes preparation for it. It gets ready.to die by 
preparing for new life, Another summer is already hidden germinally 
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on the naked bough. No leaf falls until it has started a new one in 
the auxiliary buds to take its place; no flower fades until it has filled 
its treasury with seeds. 

How is it with us? Do we too live for the future? Are we 
nursing within ourselves the germs of eternal life? We may question 
it when we stand among the tombs; the cemetery is a silent city and 
the billowing graves tell no story and sing no song of resurrection. 
But faith can hear it as it feels the winds of heaven, the breath of 
God that sings out of the open grave in Joseph’s garden: “I am the 
resurrection and the life.” 


See truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending, 
And nature, all glowing in Eden’s first bloom; 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 


Forth from the throne of God and the Lamb flows the River of 
the Water of Life. On the banks of that life-giving stream stands 
the tree whose leaves never fade, and whose fruit fills the year—the 


Tree of Life. 





CAN A UNIVERSITY BE CHRISTIAN? 


“Can a university be Christian?” asks Dr. Howard Paul Sloan, in the 
Review for January. 

It is a pleasure to read such straightforward English as Dr. Sloan 
writes. He is clear as crystal whenever he expresses a thought of his 
own. He is cloudy only when he attempts to justify traditional pronounce- 
ment—the slogans of his ecclesiastical company. 

One may not always approve, but cannot fail to see just what he is 
doing. He says “I believe” is the basis of Christianity; and “I investi- 
gate” is the central thought of a university. Nevertheless he insists 
there can be a Christian university, namely, one in which Christianity 
is accepted as an immutable fact, and the results of all investigation are 
to be tested upon their clash or concord with systematic Christian doc- 
trines. This Dr. Sloan declares is the only sort of a university that can 
properly be called Christian. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
such an institution could never fulfill the obligations of a university. 
He points out that there is in every scientific or philosophic opinion an 
element of faith. That is true. Every strong thinker knows that he 
sees through a glass darkly, and save upon those problems that involve 
solely an apprehension of the laws of thought, he knows that his con- 
clusion is subject to the modification of a more perfect knowledge, Yet- 
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he believes the truth to be where he has placed it. That is the sort of 
faith that moves mountains. But the faith that first postulates a system- 
atic explanation of the origin and destiny of man, and of the physical 
and moral order of the universe, and thereafter, because it is held to have 
been divinely revealed, refuses to admit the corrections of reflection and 
experiment, is something entirely different. 

That is not faith. It is dogma. Apologetics may reinforce but can 
never unchangeably establish dogma. It is not true that faith and reason 
are inconsistent. Faith is the impulse of reason. There is no such thing 
as faith in an unreasonable proposition. Such pretended faith is merely 
a confusion of thought. To talk of faith in what the reason does not 
grasp is a waste of time. The phrase has no meaning. We cannot sanctify 
the incomprehensible by calling it a mystery. 

Religion is a fact, not a faith. It may be that holiness (like liberty 
and equality) is an aspiration, not a fact: but there is no doubt about 
the presence of the aspiration. 

The sacerdotal explanation of the phenomena of religious aspiration 
and experience has no claim to the dignity of fact. It can give no im- 
pulse to faith, save upon the dictate of reason. 

Apologetics are a feeble substitute for understanding. What is in- 
herently incredible is not to be bolstered up by evidence. Christianity 
is something more than a faith. So too, a university is not altogether a 
research institute: it is a training school as well. The classroom is 
quite as important as the laboratory. In the treasure house of accumu- 
lated knowledge we find also the lantern and compass for the quest of 
new truth. The atmosphere of a university is more strengthening than 
its curriculum. Right there the spirit of Christianity mellows and exalts 
academic meditation and instruction. Systematic theology, however 
cautiously concentrated, when presented as a finality, is another proposi- 
tion. 

It is true, as Dr. Sloan says, that in the formative days of Christen- 
dom the priest was then the schoolmaster. But it is also true that the 
soothsayer was the first physician and the barber the first dentist. We 
want to preserve the simplicity of the early days, but not the crudity. 

There may be a Christian university precisely as there may be a 
French, English, or American university, and in no other useful sense. 
That is to say, a university pervaded with Christian thought. But to 
make contemporary exponents of Christian doctrine censors of thought 
and judges of accomplishment would defeat the aim of a university. 
What lofty madness moves Dr. Sloan to make his little coterie of thinkers 
the touchstone of university life? He is not to be answered by dis- 
crediting all narrow sectarian interpretation. That is not what he means. 
He is thinking of some general fundamental synopsis, on which all Chris- 
tians are agreed. But there is no body of Christian doctrine on which he 
can stand with anything like universal assent. This is not surprising. 

Jesus was a “light,” not a lighting system. He was a “way,” not a 
road map. The various creeds and confessions of Christian faith are not 
hymns of harmony; they are battle monuments. No one of them truth- 
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fully reflects primitive Christianity or forecasts exactly the multiform 
present phase; and all are impotent to circumscribe the expanding force 
of that slow but resistless movement. There has never been a perfect 
Christian consensus, since Paul debated with Peter on the fundamentals 
in the synagogue at Antioch; and afterward declared, “I withstood him to 
his face; for he was wrong.” 

Before making a Quarterly Conference the arbiter of university ac- 
tion, Dr. Sloan should first determine how far doctrinal unity has been 
brought about by force of arms in ages past; and what part politics secular 
and ecclesiastical has played in the determination of the formularies. 
What particular “heresy” of dignified support has ever in fact been blotted 
out? 

One reads with profound interest Dr. Sloan’s exposition that we can- 
not ascribe moral attributes to the Deity unless we conceive the Godhead 
as at once a “person” and a “society.” This, by the way, is a proposition 
which Moses would doubtless have received with considerable aston- 
ishment, when he was writing out the first commandment and telling of 
the jealousy of a unitary God, his vengeance on them that hate him, and 
his mercy toward them that love him and keep his commandments. That 
sort of “ethics” rather appeals to me. However, the fact remains that 
hundreds of millions of Christians are emphatically polytheistic, some 
with three numina and some with four, and temples specially dedicated 
to one or the other, “as in the days of old.” Words may disguise but can- 
not alter their mental state. 

May it not be possible to put into the university teachers of pure and 
undefiled religion conceived as man’s indestructible aspiration to search 
out and place himself in harmony with that universal moral order so 
unmistakably potent, but so dffficult to apprehend? Is it impossible to 
have teachers of righteousness and holiness who will feed men’s souls, but 
will not arrogate to themselves miraculous authority in matters of specu- 
lation which will probably divide men in opinion while the universe 
shall endure? 

The editor’s illuminating note on this article, in the same number, 
closes with an inspiring sentence: “The Christian heart and conscience 
will serve to create the Christian mind.” There is, however, a noble 
passage in that editorial note which I cannot pass over: “We have found 
the divine values in Jesus of Nazareth, and can find them in their full- 
ness nowhere else—therefore we worship him as the only God of our 
salvation. We will state the doctrine of his Deity for ourselves in the 
terms of every new philosophy that men set forth, but we will believe it 
savingly, not in terms of intellect, but of life.” I doubt if any man has 
ever better distinguished between the chrysalis and the bee than Dr. 
Elliott has done in that eloquent and incisive statement. 

That is precisely the faith that Newton had in his law of gravitation. 
Some Einstein may possibly change the formula about the pull of the 
mass and the square of the distance, but the attraction remains. That is 
the university tone. Dwicut M. Lowrey. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE BIBLE AT THE FRONT 


Nor one American soldier who saw active service at the front in 
France was without a Bible—the only true means of comforting the soul 
when in danger or when the din of war palled on the broad-thinking 
American and he longed for the sight of his loved ones at home. Or 
when the treasured mail was in some manner delayed, it was soothing 
to resort to the good pages of the Bible and, for the moment, take our 
minds off the horrors of war. 

Not one member of the A. E. F. will deny the remarkable role the 
Bible played in preserving the morale in the American Army while in 
France. 

The few opportunities to read our Bibles, which were seldom available 
while on the front, were eagerly grasped by the majority of soldiers who 
appreciated the value of religious consolation, and many a heart was 
cheered during a heavy barrage by the wonderful effect of some line or 
paragraph in the Holy Bible. 

The Bible was also responsible for the saving of lives while in line 
of duty. I know of some instances where the Bible was carried in the 
upper left pocket of the coat near the heart (where I invariably carried 
mine), and by deflecting a bullet or fragment of shrapnel has saved the 
man from a serious wound and, possibly, death. 

The handy edition which we carried was very convenient and could 
readily find a place on our persons, while moving about in France, on 
account of its size. And we certainly did some moving while the war 
was raging. 

I am glad and proud to say that I still have my little Bible which I 
carried with me through the whole affair; the little Good Book that made 
the war seem shorter. Upon cessation of hostilities in November, 1918, 
we did not forsake our Bibles because the war was over and the danger 
past. It was just as popular in safety and continued its good work just 
the same. 

JosePpH R. SCHADEL. 

Hartford, Conn. 





THE LAW OF THE CHURCH NOT FULFILLED BY THE NEW 
COURSE OF STUDY 


One of the admittedly first class questions of last General Conference 
was that of the Course of Study. The dissatisfaction which had developed 
during the preceding quadrennium was brought to a climax in a strict 
order by the General Conference that only such books could be selected 
for it as were in full and hearty accord with those doctrines and that 
outline of faith defined in the constitution of the church. (See Discipline, 
Par. 210, Sec. 2, page 159.) 

This action made it absolutely binding both upon the Commission and 
upon the bishops to provide and approve only such books. In view of this 
situation the placing of any book upon one of our courses of study that js 
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either antagonistic to or uncertain in its attitude toward constitutional 
Methodism is only possible by a violation of positive law. 

At this point we pause long enough to discriminate this action of the 
last General Conference from the Roman “Index.” Rome prohibits the 
reading of certain books by men as private individuals. The General Con- 
ference prohibited a commission from compelling men to read certain 
books as a part of an official and prescribed course. The General Con- 
ference says absolutely nothing about what books a man shall not read, it 
simply says that the officials of the church shall not compel its young 
ministers to read and study unsound books. In his private reading every 
man is free, but the prescribed courses of reading are required to be 
standard. This action of the General Conference has already been com- 
pared to the Roman “Index,” but it was evidently done carelessly by a 
writer who had not carefully considered what he was saying, and who was 
looking for a point of attack. 

For months now the church has been waiting for this new course of 
study. Delay in its appearance was inevitable. The Commission could 
not report to the bishops earlier than the fall of 1920, and this made it 
impossible that the bishops could review and approve the course earlier 
than at their spring meeting in 1921. The Episcopal Board completed its 
action a month since at Portland, and now the report is before the church. 

The bishops made three objections to the course as provided by the 
Commission. They declined to approve Professor Harry Ward’s book, 
The Gospel for a Working World, Dr. Campbell’s book on The Second 
Coming of Christ, and Professor Peake’s one-volume Commentary on the 
Bible. 

In the first and last of these exceptions the bishops did a real service 
to the church. Dr. Ward’s book is written on the basis of pre-war facts, 
and so is out of date; furthermore it is a book calculated to stir up class 
consciousness and so is not well adapted to guide the thinking of young 
Methodist ministers on'so important a subject as social leadership. 

And Peake’s Commentary, especially in its handling of the Gospels, 
is so dogmatically destructive as to be unthinkable in Methodism. The 
Gospels are not, to Peake and his colaborers, apostolic accounts of actual 
events in the life of Jesus, but combinations of tradition and imagination. 
Several of the miracles are called in question. That of the withering of the 
fig tree, it is suggested, may have arisen simply as a story that began to be 
told about one of Jerusalem’s dead trees. There is much of this kind of 
material in the volume. What would have been the effect of such a volume 
in the hands of the young preachers of Methodism is painful to imagine. 
The bishops did the church a great service in removing this book. What 
explanation the Commission can offer the church for having suggested it 
remains to be seen. 

But the course, even after the bishops finished their criticism of it, 
still contains a number of very destructive books. A list of those which 
in some measure antagonize or else inadequately set forth the doctrines 
of Methodism as defined in the Constitution of the church includes thir- 
teen, and is as follows: 
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1. New Testament History—by Dr. Rall, of Garrett. 2. The Main 
Points—by Dr. Brown, of Yale. 3. Church History—by Dr. Walker, of 
Yale. 4. Studies in Christianity—by Dr. Browne, late of Boston. 65. In- 
troduction to Sociology—by Dr. Hayes, of Illinois State. 6. Outlines of 
Christian Theology—by Dr. Clarke, late of Colgate. 7. Modern Pre-Millen- 
nialism and the Christian Hope—by Dr. Rall, of Garrett. 8 The Five 
Great Philosophies of Life—by Dr. Hyde, of Bowdoin. 9. The Christian 
Pastor—by Dr. Gladden, a pastor for many years in Columbus, Ohio. 
10. Dr. McGiffert’s book on Luther. 11-13. And the three books on Chris- 
tian nurture, each of which comes short of a fully Christian position. 

A word or two about each of these books follows. 

The volume on Church History by Dr. Walker, of Yale, makes Chris- 
tian doctrine an evolution through the centuries, and in this evolution 
is included so fundamental a doctrine as that of the pre-existence of 
Christ. Paul was the first to teach this. The author of the fourth Gospel, 
who was not John, was the first to write a Gospel from this point of view. 
Pagan philosophies and imperial politics were important factors in pro- 
ducing the Christianity of our creeds. Justification by faith alone is 
treated as a wonderful idea, but as not acceptable as the one condition of 
salvation. Providence and the supernatural are dealt with unsympatheti- 
cally. Professor Walker’s whole position is sympathetic with modern 
liberalism rather than with Historic Christianity. 

Professor Rall’s two volumes are also both of them expressions of 
this modern naturalistic point of view. His Bible is not an authoritative 
revelation, but instead a very fallible book. Even the Saviour is charged 
with error, and that, too, in a matter of central importance in his Gospel. 
Professor Rall has a halting attitude toward the virgin birth, he excludes 
from the New Testament Jesus’s purpose to go to Jerusalem to die. He 
never treats the cross as a propitiatory sacrifice. He rejects the objective 
second coming of Jesus, though he admits the expectation of this event 
fills the New Testament. : 

Professor Rall’s position reduces Christianity to a mere system of 
Theistic ethics, in which Christ stands simply as the great teacher and 
exemplar. At the present time this position among a number of writers 
fully recognizes the essential deity of Christ. But so stupendous an event 
as the Incarnation has no appropriate relation to such a little system of 
naturalism. This whole school of thought will be driven to turn back 
toward the Propitiation, the Bible, and the whole content of Historic 
Christianity, or else they will be driven on into the natural conclusicn 
of their thinking, Unitarianism. 

There are a number of books in the new course which share with 
Professor Rall this mediating and impossible theological position. This 
is the position of the late Professor Bowne, it is that of President Hyde 
in his The Five Great Philosophies of Life. and of Dr. Charles Reynolds 
Brown in his The Main Points. Professor Hyde’s book is openly bitter 
toward Historic Christianity; he denounces the creeds and criticizes the 
church practice of requiring subscription, even for determining the sub- 
stance of doctrine. These books sacrifice the Bible, the Atonement, justi- 
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fication by faith, and the related Christian doctrines, and reduce Chris- 
tianity to the ethics of love in which Christ stands only as the great 
teacher and ideal. Any explanation fails to come to our mind as to how, 
in view of the positive law of the last General Conference, such books, and 
especially such a baldly hostile book as Hyde’s, could ever have been sug- 
gested by the Commission. Their approval by the bishops can only be 
explained by supposing that they did not fully grasp their doctrinal 
bearing. 

Dr. Washington Gladden’s book, The Christian Pastor, is written 
from the liberal point of view. It has many strong and commendable 
features, but its point of view is antagonistic to Historic Christianity, 
and this antagonism is very definite at points. 

The volume on Sociology by Professor Hayes of Illinois State assumes 
the Darwinian positions in philosophy. He affirms the gradual ascent of 
the race from some lower form, and even fixes the approximate antiquity 
of man at some hundreds of thousands of years. These things are given 
out as science, when as a matter of fact they are simply his own chosen 
beliefs. Darwinianism is a rapidly declining hypothesis. Professor E. 
Dennert, of Halle, in a little book entitled At the Death Bed of Darwin- 
ism, asserts that nothing much is left of the system save the doctrine of 
descent, and that this cannot be held as science, but simply as a chosen 
belief. In addition to this position Professor Hayes makes conscience 
but an unauthoritative product of social evolution, relates inspiration to 
upgushes from the rich mental processes of the subconscious mind, and 
speaks of prayer tending to accomplish the answer of its own petitions by 
similar forces. The young minister who accepts the teachings of this 
book at these points will certainly be faced away from Historic Chris- 
tianity. But the worst of it is, he will suppose he is doing this in the 
name of science, when as a fact it is simply in the name of an unproven 
philosophical bias. 

Clarke’s Outlines is generally recognized as a sort of text book of the 
moderate liberal position. It has no Fall, no Propitiation, no justification 
by faith, an utterly inadequate doctrine of the Trinity and a halting view 
of the Bible. 

Dr. McGiffert’s treatment of Luther and the Reformation is so biased 
by his own liberal views that it is not even good history. He rejects the 
great Protestant principle of the Bible as the rule of faith and practice, 
as a weight to the movement; and fails to appreciate, also, the other 
great Reformation principle, that of justification by faith alone. Professor 
McGiffert is an engaging writer, but his hostility to Historic Christianity 
is well known. 

Each of the three books on Christian nurture is in many ways a use- 
ful volume. But each of them also comes short of being fully Christian 
either in presupposition or in goal. They do not assume universal de- 
pravity, and they do not seek to lead to justification by faith alone as the 
one condition of salvation. All of them assume that spirituality is po- 
tential, needing only education and development; and so instead of leading 
children to recognize their deep need of the Saviour, and to a self-abandon- 
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ment that utterly trusts his great redeeming work and risen almighty life, 
they seek to lead them simply to a self-poised ethical effort founded upon 
developed instincts, good habits, and noble principles. This is not the 
almighty redemption and regeneration of Christ, but rather a return to 
the Old Testament. The issue we are raising is not one concerning a crisal 
as compared with a gradual experience, but one concerning whether ex- 
perience shall center at all in an act of justifying faith in the Redeemer. 

In every instance the Commission could have chosen equal or superior 
books whose point of view is positive. Why they did not will be for them 
to explain, but to make clear what they could have done we offer the 
‘following suggestions: 

1. For Rall’s New Testament History, Schaff’s Apostolic Christianity. 

2. For Brown’s The Main Points, Simpson’s The Fact of Christ. 

3. For Walker’s Church History, Moncrief’s or Hurst's. 

4. For Bowne’s Studies in Christianity, his Personalism. Bowne was 
a great philosophical thinker, but he did not have a sufficiently robust 
faith in the Bible to be a theologian. His Personalism is the simplest of 
his great philosophical works, and would have been a useful book in 
the course. 

5. For Hayes’s Introduction to Sociology, Earp’s Social Engineer, and 
Kidd's Social Evolution. 

6. For Clarke’s Outline of Christian Theology, Curtis’s The Christian 
Faith. One of the very greatest books on positive Christianity ever 
written. 

7. For Hyde’s The Five Great Philosophies of Life, Dinsmore’s The 
Atonement in Literature. This book would be much the more useful, 
though it does not cover the same exact field. The book will not only 
help the young minister to think about the great Chrisfttan doctrine of 
the atonement, but it will also give him an introduction to English litera- 
ture, and be suggestive to him as to the right use of it in sermonizing. 

8. For Gladden’s The Christian Pastor, Fisher’s The Way to Win, 
and perhaps also, Forsyth’s Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. 

9. For McGiffert on Luther, Dr. H. E. Jacob’s volume on Luther, 
which is in every way the superior, and is positive rather than liberal. 

10. For Dr. Rall’s Modern Pre-Millennialism the bishops might better 
have kept Campbell’s little book, though this work is not as positive upon 
the objective second coming as our third Article. 

11. For the three books on Christian nurture substitute one in this 
field, namely, Dr. Schmauk’s volume, How to Teach in Sunday School. It 
would seem that one strong book on this subject is all that the course has 
room for. 

The room left vacant by dropping the other two could be filled in 
by two of the following subjects that have been neglected in the course: 
In Archeology, such a book as Cobern’s; in Apologetics, such a book as 
Orr’s Christian View of God and the World, or The Fundamental Truths 
of Christianity, by Christian Ernst Luthardt. In Old Testament Criticism 
such a conservative work as Orr’s Problem of the Old Testament, or 
Green’s General Introduction to the Old Testament. 
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We conclude with this announcement. The writer of this brief paper 
has about completed a carefully written pamphlet in which the facts briefly 
set forth here are carefully discussed with numerous quotations. At the end 
of this pamphlet there will be a brief discussion of the present theological 
situation, and a list of books will be included that will be buttressing to 
faith. This pamphlet is for free distribution. 

HaRoLpD Paut SLOAN. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 


[Nore ny THe Eprror.—Dr. Sloan, well known as the courageous cham- 
pion of militant Methodist orthodoxy, was the recognized leader of the 
party who succeeded in inserting the clause to which he refers, { 210, §2, 
into the Discipline of the church at the last General Conference. And now 
it seems that he is sorely disappointed with the failure of this legislation 
to accomplish the results sought for. 

He fails, however, to note that the order of the church made the Board 
of Bishops the sole censors as to the “hearty accord” of the Course of 
Study with the doctrines of the church, by giving them the power of 
“final approval.” Their discretion is therefore absolute and beyond all 
criticism from the legal point of view. Of course, ours is a free church 
and the right of discussion of either the theological soundness or the ad- 
ministrative judgment of the bishops in their deliverance on any subject 
is open to all ministers and members, always providing that it be not con- 
ducted in such a manner as to sow dissension in the church. 

But should the bishops err thirteen times (mast unlucky number!), 
as is charged in this case, who shall be constituted a Congregation of the 
Index to pass on the orthodoxy of books for the preacher’s study? Cer- 
tainly not the General Conference, for it is not a body of experts, and no 
one could demand that all of its 837 members should so carefully read 
that they themselves could pass an examination on the forty or fifty books 
in the course. They would certainly have no right to pass judgment upon 
them on the basis of garbled quotations, recklessly flung out in a heated 
partisan debate. 

The bishops may not be experts on all scientific questions, but, if 
some one must speak ex cathedra on a dogmatic issue, who else could be 
chosen for that purpose but our chief pastors, who alone officially rep- 
resent the church? We certainly cannot entrust such an issue for final 
approval to any one or many private popes even though they were as 
erudite as Dr. Sloan. 

The difficulties confronted by any Board of Censors as to the ortho- 
doxy of books are insuperable. No course could be framed of any works 
worthy of study that would, in eyery particular, command the universal 
agreement, even of competent experts. Most of us will find in any good 
book much matter for drastic criticism. Vital and original books are 
most subject to this embarrassment. Some of us, including Dr. Sloan and 
the Editor, will be very confident that we could have furnished a better 
curriculum. But that does not prove that the course provided is not an 
excellent one, or that the books are in any sense heretical, or that the 
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church is drifting away from the “faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.” 

An absolutely convincing evidence of this is furnished by Dr. Sloan 
himself when he daringly sets out to solve the perplexing problem of 
suggesting substitutes for the thirteen books he would exclude. Most of 
his list are excellent treatises in their way, but many of them could be 
made the subject of as flery a censure as any of the dubious (7?) thirteen 
in the course. 

For example, let us take what is perhaps the noblest of all the vol- 
umes he commends, Dr. Peter Taylor Forsyth’s great Yale lectures on 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. It is an intensely evangelical 
book, passionately pleading for preaching the Divine Christ and his Cross. 
Yet the intellectual background of his appeal is Modernist in the high- 
est degree. He should, perhaps, be theologically classified as a Ritschlian 
of the right wing. (Dr. Orr, one of whose books Dr. Sloan suggests, is 
intensely anti-Ritschlian.) The critical attitude of Dr. Forsyth is largely 
that of a work he freely uses in his lectures, Theodore Kaftar’s Die Neue 
Theologie des alten Glaubens, The New Theology of the Old Faith. 

Here are some of the utterances of Dr. Forsyth to the divinity 
students at Yale. We quite agree with Dr. Sloan that, set in their evan- 
gelical context, they would be quite worthy of a place in our Course of 
Study. 

First, as to Holy Scripfure: 

“We must meet criticism of the Bible with a hospitable face” (p. 165). 

“The Higher Criticism is a gift of the Spirit which gave us the Bible” 
(p. 248). : 

“Criticism no longer allows the Bible to occupy that place” (that of 
external authority). And, in the same connection, he asserts, “the free- 
dom of the individual from external authority. Whether that authority 
be Bible, Church, or Dogma, merely as such, faith renounces them all’ 
(p. 258). 

Second, as to Christian Doctrine: 

“Theology, if it is to be of any real use to the preacher, must be mod- 
ernized” (p. 247). 

“The old faith demands a new theology” (p. 206). 

“A systematic theology easily becomes doctrinaire, and an orthodoxy 
soon becomes obsolete. It were well to banish antiquated words like 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, as anything but historical terms. They belong 
to an outgrown age when a formal theology had a direct saving value for 
the individual soul; when there was an external authority to make a 
standard in an inerrant Bible, a final Confession and an infallible Church” 
(p. 202). And he adds, “an orthodox theology is a canned theology gone 
stale” (p. 203). 

Forsyth commends a treatise on divinity which we respectfully 
refer for the careful consideration of the Commission on Courses of Study 
and also to the Board of Bishops as a possible substitute for W. Newton 
Clarke’s Outlines of Christian Theology. He gives this high praise to 
Christian Theology in Outline, by William Adams Brown of Union Theo- 
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logical Seminary, that it is “the most able outline of theology which we 
now possess in English” (p. 267). But they had better be cautious as to 
the substitution. it would certainly excite a keener cry of dissent from 
Dr. Sloan himself than that caused by Dr. Clarke’s somewhat rhetorical 
divinity. 

Dr. Sloan uses very freely the phrase “historic Christianity.” We are 
not quite certain of the meaning he would give the term. Probably he 
would object to our translating it “traditionalism.” But whatever its 
definition, it certainly expresses an attitude on the development of doc- 
trine quite unlike that of Dr. Forsyth, who says: “We cannot go back to 
the fountain head and simply ignore 2,000 years of Christian evolution” 
(p. 143), and he concludes by saying, “Those who suggest such a thing 
are devoid of the historical sense” (p. 144). 

One cannot question the sincerity of Dr. Sloan in the brave blow 
he strikes as a defender of the faith. But does not the above illustration 
reveal the fact that he is a Don Quixote tilting futilely against windmills 
rather than a Saint George slaying the dragon? One protest must be put 
forth against bis propaganda. It is a distinct attack upon the intellectual 
loyalty of the Commission on Courses of Study. Such an attack at once 
becomes absurd as we scan the names and weigh the religious values of 
the men who constitute the Commission. 

Here they are: Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, chairman, son of the manse, 
successful pastor and winner of souls, a preeminent gospel preacher; 
Bishop Charles BR. Mitchell, who possesses the richest Methodist relation- 
ships, probably, of any man in Methodism; Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
one of the world’s greatest Protestant leaders; Professor Harris Franklin 
Rall, an outstanding expert both in historical and systematic theology; 
Professor F. Watson Hannan, wonderful expositor of Holy Scripture; 
Dr. Gedrge R. Grose, who went from a richly fruitful pastorate to a uni- 
versity presidency; Wallace MacMullen, Pclemus H. Swift, and Lucius 
H. Bugbee, evangelical pastors and great preachers of a spiritual gospel; 
David G. Downey, Book Editor, the brilliant leader of the last General 
Conference, whom it would have elected to the episcopacy had he given 
consent. 

To indict such a rollcall of prophets and teachers as having the 
slightest sympathy with any teaching not in “hearty accord” with our doc- 
trines can only be possible to a blind bravery which is devoid of clear 
insight. These men are real Methodists and Christians, whose theology 
is that described by Dr. Forsyth: “It is evangelical Christianity—Chris- 
tianity, not as a creed nor as a process, but as a Holy Spirit’s energy and 
act, issuing always from the central act and achievement of God and of 
history in the Cross of Christ” (p. 205).] 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE PROPHETS' 


While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.—J. R. Lowell. 


The significant and unique feature of the prophetical movement is the 
attempt to make religion consistently coextensive with life itself—M. Jastrow. 


Men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style 

Than all the orators of Greece and Rome. 

In them is plainest taught and easiest learned 

What makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat. —John Milton. 


THE prophet is rather a forthteller than a foreteller; his insight is a 
higher quality than his foresight. His mission to future ages gets its 
abiding significance from the vital fact that it was primarily a legation 
to his own time and people. He was more than a manufacturer of holy 
riddles for mystery-mongers to guess; he was more than a cunning eon- 
fuser of the tenses of grammar and of human history, cogstructing scrap- 
books of Providence from fragments taken at random from any time in 
duration for theological skill to rearrange. The prophet is God’s spokes- 
man. He is a man who, knowing God at first hand, divines his will and 
declares it to men. He is thus an incarnate conscience, a spiritual ethic 
flung into speech. 

In the study of the Old Testament, a sure historic basis is found in 
the prophetic literature of the eighth century before our Lord. The 
prophets vividly portray, not chiefly the names and deeds of kings and 
priests, but the very life of the common people. The books of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah are human documents of the first order. They 
throb with living reality and thrill with human passion. They agonize 
with all the tragedy of poverty and pain; they exult with all the ecstasy 
of human aspiration. 

The prophets of Israel, just because they were spokesmen for Jehovah, 
were above all things the tribunes of the people. These courageous moni- 
tors of kings, these stern critics of the nobility, were even more the cham- 
pions of the lowly. The typical prophet is not an official religionist. He 
may indeed come from the priestly caste, as did Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
but in his prophetic character he is simply a citizen with a message. 
The shepherd Amos, the peasant Micah, the courtier Isaiah, the farmer 


1 This study of a single feature in Hebrew prophecy was written by the present editor of the 
Mersopist Review for a volume entitled Social Ministry, published by The Methodist Book 
Concern in 1910, now out of print. It is reproduced by permission of the publishers, as a scriptural 
interpretation to accompany the contributed articles in this issue on the Industrial Situation. 
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Hosea all come from the ranks of the people under the compulsion of 
the divine call. They are laymen, whose consecration to their work is 
simply that they are possessed of God, and so are fitted to be not merely 
the consolers, but the defenders and advocates of the common man. 

It is noteworthy that the period of the appearing of the great literary 
prophets was at one of those moments of seeming national and com- 
mercial prosperity which are so often seasons of moral and spiritual decay. 
The northern kingdom of Israel, under the brilliant reign of Jeroboam II, 
had recovered the old-time dominion of Solomon; the kingdom of Judah, 
under Uzziah, had largely extended its borders and strengthened its 
military defenses. But the growth of power and wealth was accompanied 
by a decay of manhood. This is too frequently the secret history of what 
the superficial chronicler calls prosperous times. The fortunes of the rich 
are often fattened from the flesh and blood of the poor. The economic 
inequality produced by the rapid growth of great estates soon ripens into 
inequity, or rather iniquity. Such was the social crisis which formed the 
occasion for the ministry of the early prophets. Their message is there- 
fore one of the highest social significance. The later prophets have simply 
developed and perfected their ideals. 

1. The prophets condemn luxury. They profoundly distrust that 
illusion of progress which is the progress of things rather than of men. 
The outward signs of prosperity, which to the commonplace mind are 
the index of social success and advancement, are to them the harbingers 
of doom. That sun-dried brick has given place to hewn stone in house- 
building (Amos 5. 11), that costly cedar is used instead of simple sycamore 
(Isa. 9. 10), that the furniture is inlaid with ivory (Amos 6. 4), that 
the land is full of silver and gold, that horses and chariots have multiplied 
(Isa. 2. 7), that the wealthy can afford both a winter and a summer house 
(Amos 3. 15), that precious perfumes are used in the toilet—these things 
were to them not the flush of health on the cheek of the Virgin of Zion, 
but the hectic glow betokening social and national disease. 

A constant phenomenon attending the growth of luxury and sensuous 
comfort is the degradation of womanhood. The helpmeet of man becomes 
a social parasite. Isaiah pictures the affected manners and lascivious airs 
of the fine ladies of Jerusalem, and catalogues with meticulous detail the 
paraphernalia of their wardrobe and toilet; then with scorching words he 
proclaims the fading of all this feminine frivolity before the wrath of 
Jehovah (Isa. 3. 16-24). The shepherd of Tekoa still more rudely apos- 
trophizes the women of Samaria as “You Bashan cows”! He denounces 
their callous selfishness toward the poor, by whose toil and sacrifice 
their idle luxury is won, and portrays the pampered female exacting from 
her husband the means of gratifying her perverted appetites (Amos 4. 
1-3). It is all very modern, this drastic excoriation of the world of fash- 
ionable society, with its imperious rule of folly and frivolity, its wanton 
waste, its ostentation and pomp, its gluttony and greed, its brainless pride 
and moral flippancy. 

The prophets, far from being deluded by the economic fallacy of 
“making work,” saw clearly that all wasteful and extreme luxury means 
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the impoverishment of the common man. A noble expression of their 
attitude is the terrible “judgment” of Jehoiakim spoken by Jeremiah. 
Against this monarch, who had introduced Egyptian and Babylonian 
luxury, the prophet pronounced the awful doom: ~ 


Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers 
by injustice ; 

That maketh his neighbor toil without wages, and giveth him no hire; 

That saith, I will build me a wide house and spacious chambers, 

And openeth out broad windows, with woodwork of cedar and vermilion paint- 
ing. (Jer. 22. 13ff.) 


The pages of prophecy are full of descriptions of the drunkenness and 
licentiousness that follow closely in the wake of sensuous luxury of 
living. 

2. The prophets stoutly oppose all monopoly of the means of sub- 
sistence, and other forms of economic oppression. They see clearly that 
grossly unequal distribution of wealth, with the consequent inequality of 
economic advantage, is the sure condition of all forms of social injustice, 
oppression, and cruelty. 

Wealth was not lacking either in Israel or Judah at the time when the 
great prophets began their ministry. In what is perhaps the very earliest 
of his oracles, Isaiah declares: 


Israel’s land is become full of silver and gold—endless the sum of his treasures ; 
His land is become full of horses—endless the number of his chariots. (Isa. 
ee 


But the nobles have succeeded in appropriating to themselves this pros- 

perity: 

Jehovah enters into judgment with the elders of his people, and the judges 
thereof, saying, 

And ye, ye like cattle have devoured the vineyard; the spoil of the destitute 
is in your houses. 


What mean ye by crushing my people and grinding the face of the destitute? 
(Isa. 3. 14, 15.) 


Amos pictures the purse-proud monopolists as deliberately plotting the 
crushing out of the poor of the land by cornering wheat, of which only 
the refuse is sold to the needy, and the price of this worthless stuff is 
maintained by dishonest reduction of the measures and an increase in 
the weight of the shekel that purchased it (Amos 8. 46). Quite a modern 
process, to at once raise the price of the necessities of life and decrease 
the purchasing power of money! 

The most vicious of all monopolies is that of land. For the prophets 
the soil is the common heritage of the people. Jehovah is the universal 
proprietor, the sole landlord. One of the evil results of the complex 
economic life following national growth and commercial prosperity was 
the loss of the common right to the earth which characterized the tribal 
system. Great estates make their appearance, the agrarian laws of 
Israel are systematicaily violated, and the poor lose their foothold on the 
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soil. Hosea denounces the land-grabbing of the nobles of the southern 
kingdom (Hos. 5. 10). Isaiah at the forefront of his seven woes proclaims: 


Woe unto those who join house to house, who add field to field, till there is 
no more room, 
And ye are settled alone in the midst of the land! (Isa. 5. 8.) 


And Micah vividly describes what seems to be a concrete instance happen- 
ing under his own observation: 


They covet fields and seize them, 

Houses, and take them away. 

So they crush a good man and his house, 
A man and his heritage. (Mic. 2. 1, 2. 


And Amos, in a daring hyperbole, cries that the land-lust is so consuming 
that the proprietors even begrudge the handful of earth that the mourning 
poor have sprinkled upon their heads: “They pant after the dust of 
the earth on the head of the poor” (Amos 2. 7). And Ezekiel, in his 
ideal picture of the restored and reconstructed Israel, announced a 
division of the land upon the ancient tribal lines and quite in the spirit 
of the old agrarian laws. 

Nothing can be more clear than that the condemnation of the prophets 
is not merely of the inequality of opportunity but of the inequality of pos- 
session also. Can we doubt that they would actively sympathize with the 
modern war cry of “The earth for ali!” and in our American movement 
for the conservation of the national domain and against the waste of our 
natural resources? 

The concentration of capital, whether in the form of goods, money, 
or lands, in the hands of selfish monopolists, made possible every form of 
economic oppression. Early Israel was probably without any systematic 
mechanism of credit. But we can trace the beginnings of such a system 
in the period covered by literary prophecy. Usury, forbidden alike by the 
book of the covenant (Exod. 22. 25), the Deuteronomic legislation (Deut. 
23. 20, 21), and the Levitical code, becomes common. That social blood- 
sucker, the chattel-mortgage shark, makes his appearance. Amos por- 
trays a hideous case of moral perversity in which one of these vampires 
upon the necessities of the poor heaps up the garments received in se- 
curity for debt for a couch upon which to recline before God's altar at a 
religious feast, at which also the very wine they drink has been exacted 
from these unfortunate defaulters (Amos 2. 8). 

But the most tragic pledge for debt was human flesh and blood. 
Bond slavery, permitted by the law, under humanitarian limitations, takes 
on new and viler forms under the influence of selfish greed. The very first 
item in the catalogue of crimes for which the wrath of Jehovah is pro- 
claimed against Israel is that “they sell an honest man for silver and a 
needy man for a pair of shoes” (Amos 2. 6). It seems probable that some 
of these wretched victims of avarice were bought by foreign traders and 
so placed beyond redemption by the law (Amos 8 6). 

There is still a lower deep; unequal wealth means the poisoning 
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of the fountains of civil justice. The courts are corrupted by the influence 
of social privilege and direct bribery. Micah charges the rulers with 
spurning justice and perverting equity. What if Jerusalem is more 
splendid than ever before? Her walls have been laid in blood and crime, 
and justice is bought and sold (Mic. 3. 9-11). Isaiah mourns the failure 
of justice in Zion: 


Thy rulers are unruly and companions of thieves ; 

Every one loves bribes and is running after fees; 

The cause of the widow comes not near them, the orphan they right not. 
(Isa. 1. 21-23.) 


Money could purchase immunity from deserved punishment (Isa. 5. 23). 
Jehovah, looking for justice as the fairest fruit of his vineyard, laments: 


I hoped for good rule, and behold, blood rule; 
And for law keeping, and behold, law breaking. (Isa. 5. 7.) 


And Amos charges the proud and wealthy nobles of Israel with bullying 
the pious poor and, by bribery, depriving the needy of their rights at the 
forum of justice (Amos 5. 12). And so, he declares in another place, 
the sweetness of justice is turned into the bitterness of wormwood and 
gall, and healthful righteousness into poison (Amos 5. 7; 6. 12). And 
two centuries later Ezekiel concludes a summary of the transgressions of 
the aristocracy of Jerusalem with the words, “In thee bribes are taken to 
shed blood; thou takest interest and increase, and oppressest thy neigh- 
bor by extortion, and me thou forgettest, saith the Lord Jehovah. Behold, 
I smite my hands together at the extortion thou practicest, and the blood 
which is in the midst of thee” (Ezek. 22. 12, 13). 

3. The prophets are the partisan pleaders for the poor against the 
selfish oppression of the rich. Their teaching is substantially that of 
Piers Plowman: 


Grace ne groweth not but amongst the low, 
Patience and poverty is the place where it groweth. 


The Puritan or Jehovist party in Israel, of which the prophetic school 
was the leader, had as their fixed purpose the protection of the weak 
against the strong. The poor are the especial clients and care of Jehovah. 
Indeed, the words used for the poor, meek, humble (ani, anivim, ebionim) 
become at last synonymous with pious, righteous. And “rich” becomes 
almost an interchangeable term with “wicked.” They quite anticipate the 
teaching of Jesus, whose first beatitude was spoken of the poor, and 
who warned the rich of the difficulty of entering the kingdom of heaven. 
The true servants of Jehovah are the poor and weak, who are oppressed 
by the wealthy and persecuted by the powerful. 

4. The prophets are not only preachers of righteousness, but practical 
politicians and social reformers. Their political ideal is that of a theo- 
cratic democracy. In such a conception, the whole of human life becomes 
the sphere of religious activity. It is impossible to divorce either ethics, 
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or that particular department of ethics we call politics, from religion. 
And so the prophet, by the very necessities of his office, becomes, in the 
best sense of the word, a politician. As a true patriot, his vision of the 
divine righteousness must inform the whole range of social and civic 
duty. Not that all of them are constructive statesmen. Some of them, 
like Amos, are simply preachers and agitators; others, like Jeremiah, are 
tife leaders cof political opposition; but others, as Isaiah, grasping a true 
philosophy of history and having a broad comprehension of the national 
movements of their own time, are the propounders of a practical policy 
of reform; while still others, like Ezekiel, construct an ideal common- 
wealth in which the principles of social justice and pure religion shall 
find final expression. 

It would be too much to say that they were wholly successful in their 
efforts toward reform. Unquestionably, however, the partial reform at- 
tempted by Hezekiah, and the greater revolution under Josiah, were almost 
wholly inspired by the preaching of the prophets. It would be easy to 
show that the Deuteronomic legislation, especially on its humanitarian 
side, fits, point by point, the teaching of the course of prophecy from 
Amos to Zephaniah. 

The limits of this paper do not permit a detailed discussion of the 
noble Deuteronomic code. The unfriendly language of Renan states in 
but slightly exaggerated form the facts in the case. “It is the program 
of a sort of theocratic socialism, the aim of which is mutual solidarity, 
which ignores the individual, which reduces almost to zero civil and 
military order, and which suppresses luxury and trade.” 

It is noteworthy that in his great summation of the moral law, Jesus 
has a twofold source for his quotation. From the great “credo” of 
Israel, the confession of the unity in Deuteronomy, he quotes, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart”; while in the Levitical 
Law of Holiness he finds its human complement, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And this, he says, is the “law and the prophets.” 

The civil codes of the Hebrew people, which have been for the ages the 
bulwark of political and social justice, were wrought out under the in- 
fluence of the Hebrew prophets. 

5. The prophets enforce social righteousness by religious sanction. 
In their battle for social justice they had but one weapon; the sword of 
the prophets is the name and nature of Jehovah, the God of Israel. Jeho- 
vah, the Holy One of Israel, as Isaiah calls him, is a God of justice. 

The ethical character of God was no discovery of theirs. This was 
already implicit in the covenant relation of Jehovah to his people. Besides 
this relation, involving mutual duties and obligations between Israel and 
her God, there was the warm personal conception of the kinsman, comrade 
God, the Father who has chosen Israel to be his son, who is the husband 
even of the faithless spouse, who is the Shepherd éarefully tending these 
sheep of his pasture and carrying the weak in his arms. This is the very 
summit of the Old Testament revelation—a God who is at the service 
of man. 

A God of justice, a God of love—such is the twofold spiritual basis of 
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social justice given us by the Hebrew prophets. Hebrew monotheism is 
wholly based upon this ethical conception of Deity. It was probably by 
reflection upon the righteousness of Jehovah that the conviction came of 
his universal sovereignty. Righteousness is no local attribute; it is one 
and the same everywhere. Through the vision of a righteous God, the 
earlier henotheism was transformed into spiritual monotheism. History 
has justified the claim of the prophets, and the Hebrew Jehovah has won 
acceptance as the only true God through this attribute of righteousness. 

This high vision of God involved the union in thought and practice of 
morals and religion. A God who is justice and love can be truly wor- 
shiped only by the doing of justice and by love to God and man. The 
prophets become the severest critics of unethical worship. Jehovah pro- 
claims through Isaiah: 


Trample the courts of my temple no more, nor bring me oblations; 

Vain the sweet vapor of incense, to me it is hateful. 

Wash, make you clean, and no more let your sin smite my vision. 
(Isa. 1. 12-26.) 


And still more strongly does God speak through Amos: 


I hate, I loathe your feast days, 

I will not smell the savor of your offerings. 

Let justice roll on like water, 

And righteousness as a perennial stream. (Amos 5. 21-24.) 


Again he says, “Seek ye Jehovah, and live,” but almost immediately defines 
the method of seeking Jehovah, “Hate evil and love good, and in the gate 
set justice on her feet again” (Amos 5. 6,15). And God speaking by Hosea 
says: “I will have loyal love, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of 
God rather than burnt offerings” (Hos. 6. 6), while Micah in a classic 
pdssage gives the very heart of ethical pjety: 


He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; 

And what is Jehovah seeking from thee, 

But to do justice and love mercy, 

And humbly to walk with thy God? (Mic. 6. 8.) 


A just and loving God demands justice and love in his worshipers. 
The social doctrine of the prophets has its source in the heart of the 
Eternal. 

6. The prophets emphasize the need of social righteousness. The 
stress of their moral teaching is always placed on social rather than 
individual relations. Their ethics are not the ethics of rights but of duties, 
the ethics of love and self-sacrifice. They view the nation as a moral 
personality, capable of national sins and subject to a national doom. 
Their appeal is to the social consciousness, and the purpose of their 
megsage is to waken a social conscience. It is “Israel” that has sinned, 
“Jacob” that has erred, “Ephraim” and “Judah” that have forgotten 
Jehovah, and upon “Samaria’’ and “Jerusalem” shall fall the thunderbolts 
of divine displeasure. 
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Doubtless this notion of social solidarity had its roots in the old life 
of the clan, with its primitive ideas of kinship and blood-brotherhood. 
When the tribe disappears in the nation, the notion of solidarity becomes 
more highly moralized, but is not lost. Indeed, a main problem of our 
modern life is to preserve, under the artificial forms of a contractual 
civilization, in some spiritualized form, the vital bonds of that primitive 
world in which status rather than contract ruled. 

While personal vices are condemned and personal virtue exalted, 
the condemned vices are mainly those which have their root in the 
violation of social justice and the virtues are those which grow out of 
the maintenance of righteous relations. 

With the dissolution of the national life at the time of the exile, 
the emphasis is apparently removed from the nation to the individual. 
But there is no real abandonment of the older standpoint. The notion of 
solidarity is not lost but transferred to the righteous remnant in which 
dead Israel finds a resurrection. The notion of a saved residue, who shall 
escape the national doom, gives rise indeed to the doctrine of individual 
responsibility. The classic passages are Jer. 31. 29-34 and the entire 
eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. Both these prophets condemn the use 
of the proverb, “The fathers eat sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge,” and assert instead the moral responsibility of the individual: 
“The soul that sins, it alone shall die.” But it should carefully be noted 
that in the statement of this principle the emphasis is still placed on 
social duties. The individual shall live or die before Jehovah according 
as he has kept the social law of God. Thus Ezekiel: “If a man be 
righteous, doing justice and righteousness, . . . if he oppress no one, 
restore the pledge, commit no spoliation, give bread to the hungry and 
clothe the naked, lend not at interest nor take increase, withdraw his hand 
from iniquity, execute true justice between man and man, .. . he is 
righteous, he shall live, saith the Lord Jehovah” (Ezek. 18. 5-9). In 
other words, personal salvation is secured only by social self-realization. 

Prophecy reaches its high-water mark in the Oracles of Consolation, 
found in Isaiah from the fortieth chapter to the end. The ethics of duty 
suddenly blossom into the ethics of love and self-sacrifice. The exile is 
seen as the very condition of a wider spiritual mission for Israel. Is 
Israel scattered? It is only that she may render a universal human 
service, that her God, who is himself an infinite missionary force, may be 
given to the nations. The climax is reached in the Songs of the Suffering 
Servant, in which the ideal of self-denying sacrifice for the common good 
vibrates between the redeemed community and the solitary sufferer in 
whose passion of self-denying pain the shadow of the cross falls backward 
upon the pages of prophecy. 

This is the consummation of prophecy, the creation of redeemed so- 
ciety, every member of which shall realize his larger self in the loving 
service of all. It is equally far removed from the cast-iron formulas of a 
mechanical socialism, and the atomism of loveless individualism which 
seems to be the conquering creed of our own time. The social message 
of the prophets has meaning for the twentieth century. 
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7. The prophets predict the triumph of social righteousness. The 
predictive element in Hebrew prophecy grows naturally out of their social 
message to their own time. For their own age they have little hope. 
Israel is doomed, for Jehovah will vindicate justice even by the destruction 
of his own people. They seem to be profoundly pessimistic with regard 
to their own age. The sins of oppression and wrong cannot go un- 
avenged. They sharply criticise the superficial optimism of official prophet- 
ism. Those jingo-prophets, as they may be called, were apologists of the 
existing order, defenders of vested interests, timeserving preachers of a 
fashionable and easy-going religion, and shameless praiser of their own 
times. (Jeremiah, passim, especially chapter 23.) 

“The day of Jehovah,” which the true prophets herald, is to be the 
vindication of their ministry. It will come both as doom and deliverance; 
evil will be ended and right rewarded. Out of a righteous remnant Je- 
hovalf will resurrect and recreate Israel. 

One example out of the many may be cited. The prophets have not 
been greatly in love with city life, for in the city all social wrongs are 
intensified. Yet they dare to dream of a holy city whose very name shall 
be “Jehovah is there.” “Behold I have founded in Zion a stone, a tried 
stone, a precious corner stone of sure foundation. . . . And I will set 
justice for a line, and righteousness for a plurhmet” (Isa. 28. 16, 17). 

The Messianic reign is predicted as a triumph of social justice. The 
king had always been appealed to as the speeial protector of the poor, 
the champion of the masses against the aristocracy. Much more shall this 
be true of that ideal Prince whose coming is the crown of prophecy. “Be- 
hold, a king shall rule in righteousness, and princes shall rule in justice” 
(Isa. 32.1). Of this king, bearing divine names, it is proclaimed: 





With righteousness will he judge the helpless, 
With equity will he decree for the destitute in the land, 
And he will smite tyrants with the rod of his mouth. (Isa. 11. 4.) 


Quite in the spirit of the prophets a psalmist sings: 


He shall judge the afflicted of the people, 

He shall save the children of the needy, 

And shall crush the oppressor. .. . 

He shall deliver the needy crying for help, 

And the afflicted when he has no helper. 

He shall have pity on the poor and needy; 

And the souls of the needy shall he save. 

Against fraud and wrong he shall champion their life, 

And precious shall their blood be in his eyes. (Psa. 72. 4, 12ff.) 


The prophets interpret history as a divine process whose consummation 
shall be a world “wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE METHODISTS, THE FASCISTI, AND THE ROMAN QUESTION 


Tue Italian Fascisti, who reserve the right to take offense at any- 
thing and everything, have now taken offense at the Methodist estab- 
lishment in the city of the Popes. 

To understand the present difficulty the topography and the business 
directory of Rome must be recalled. As you walk up along the celebrated 
Corso of the Pincio, from which a magnificent view of the Eternal City 
spreads out before your eyes, you see towering in the distance the cupola 
of Michael Angelo dominating the Vatican, and the gardens where the 
Pope goes for his daily walks. Beyond that rises a hill top, covered with 
trees for the most part, and peering from these latter the walls of an 
ancient fortress. That is Monte Mario, an historic outpost of the Papal 
guards, which Italian soldiers stormed in 1870. From whichever way 
you look at Monte Mario, it is evident that the people occupying the 
summit hold a point of vantage over the Vatican. Thence you can peep 
into the Pope’s rear windows, so to speak. 

Monte Mario has for years been an abandoned military reservation. 
Recently it was decided to apply it to the solution of the housing problem. 
It was surveyed for streets, parks, apartment houses. The land was 
parcelled off for sale. 

At this point the Rev. Mr. Tipple enters with his Methodists. For 
years the Italian headquarters of the Methcdist Episcopal Church have 
been located at Via Venti Settembre, near the historic Porta Pia through 
which Victor Emmanuel broke his way into the last remaining strong- 
hold of temporal power. The Methodists have long since outgrown these 
quarters. So they decided to purchase one of the best sites on the newly 
opened Monte Mario for the erection of a magnificent office building and 
a well equipped educational institute. 

The prospect of a conspicuous, an imposing monument to Protestant- 
ism, rising not under the very noge, but over the very head of the Catholic 
Vatican, and advertising its wealth and elegance in the face of all Rome, 
has proved intensely exciting to two classes in Italian opinion: the Cleri- 
cals, of course, and the Nationalists. The latter, who are often in alliance 
with the Clericals and are always ready to lend support to any reaction- 
ary cause, have opened a spirited discussion of the Methodist project in 
their organ, L’Idea Nazionale. 

The Nationalists maintain that the Italian Government should pro- 
hibit the erection of the Methodist institute both for patriotic and political 
reasons. “The Reformation,” they say, “was, in its origin, a movement in 
opposition to Rome. . . . No one can deny that the Reformation has 
been and still remains a product of Germany; while Catholicism has been 
and remains Latin and Italian. And it has long been evident to everyone 
that the Methodists have been supporting a number of institutions in Rome 
and are now intending to build on Monte Mario in a spirit of Protestant de- 
fiance to Catholicism and the Vatican. 
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“But a national question also is involved. These Methodist insti- 
tutions make a pretense of internationalism. They display the flags of 
various peoples on their facades. But, in reality, they are centers of 
Anglo-Saxon infiltration. So true is this that the language predominating 
in the instruction they give is the English language. From Constan- 
tinople to Gibraltar, in Syria, Tunis, Algeria, and now in Rome itself, the 
Anglican churches, of one sect or another, are prosecuting the same work. 
This activity should be looked into closely; for it is directed mainly 
against the interests and the civilization of the Latins. We cannot afford 
to permit the visible standard of this movement to be raised over Rome 
and in the face of Rome, which contains the most sacred monuments of 
Latin genius.” 

The press campaign once under way, the Catholic associations en- 
tered the debate by petitions of protest against the intention of the Meth- 
odists “to offer deliberate offense to the feelings of all Catholics, and to 
make open avowal of hatred against the Vicar of Christ and the religion 
he stands for.” 

To get the Methodist view of the matter, I went around to the rooms 
of the National Methodist Council for Italy, where I was welcomed by Mr. 
Tipple cordially. Mr. Tipple did not seem in the least concerned by the 
uproar his project had started. 

“The suggestion,” he averred, “that the Methodist Church is doing anti- 
Italian propaganda in Italy is too preposterous to deserve denial. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a Universal Church like the Church of 
Rome. We have congregations and pastors in every nation on earth 
We have been located in Italy for fifty years past, and not an act, not a 
gesture hostile or unsympathetic toward Italy can be brought forward 
to our reproach. Can the Vatican say as much? We have nothing but 
spiritual concerns in mind. We have never touched a finger to politics. 
Can the Vatican say as much? 

“The historical questions raised by the alleged identification of 
Protestantism with Germanic culture and of Catholicism with the Latin 
are too intricate for off-hand discussién. Suffice the observation that 
Italy is no longer the property of the Pope and events of the last century 
have shown that the best citizens of Italy are determined that their 
country shall never again be so subject. Our Methodist schools in Italy 
have been cradles of Italian patriotism. Among our pupils here in Rome 
were the two grandsons of Garibaldi himself, Enzo and Costanzo, who 
fell in the Argonne. 

“The charge that we use the English language in our schools is false. 
Our work is done in Italian, and our pastors are Italians also. It is true 
that on the Executive Council of our Church in Rome, which is demo- 
cratically elected every four years, there is one representative from the 
United States. But all the rest are Italians. 

“In building on Monte Mario, we had in mind to provide suitable 
quarters for the hundreds of Protestant young men and women who come 
to Rome each year for purposes of study. We chose the land there be- 
cause that was the best proposition made to us. The land has been on 
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public sale for a long time. Anybody could have bought it. The architect 
we have chosen is an able one, Mr. Pazzi. He has built some of the finest 
edifices in Rome, and he will be sure to produce something that will be 
a credit and not an offense to the wonderful monuments about us. 

“The idea that our selection of that particular site was a deliberate 
offense to the Pope’s feelings is again preposterous. We make no secret 
of our competition with the Catholic Church; but we don’t fight stupidly. 
We vie with the Catholics in the service we render to the public in spiritual 
and social ways. Which of us is the more successful if we leave others to 
judge? But in this work we are protected by the laws of Italy; and on 
those laws the Methodist Church relies, as the Catholic Church relies on 
the protection of American laws in prosecuting its propaganda in the 
United States. 

“It is true that American and English Protestants send us contribu- 
tions to sustain a work too great for our Italian brothers to do entirely 
on their own resources. But does the Pope spurn the money sent him by 
Catholics in the United States? Are Italian Methodists who use American 
funds less loyal on that account than Italian Catholics who likewise 
use American funds?” 

So ran Mr. Tipple’s argument. And indeed so patently sound is his 
reasoning, so baseless is the agitation against the Methodists, whether in 
Italian law or Italian public opinion, that it is important to look farther 
to find an explanation of the present flurry. For Italy has fine tradition 
of religious tolerance. Quarrels between sects are practically unknown 
to this country. 

The fact is that the Italian press, including even newspapers credited 
with reflecting government views, have recently been hinting at the necessity 
of arriving at a solution of the “Roman Question,” which has been pending 
now for some fifty years. England is sending a representative to the 
Vatican. France has revived the Ambassadorship she suppressed a decade 
or more ago. “Very well,” argue the Nationalists, who want Italy to do 
everything that anybody else does, “that shows that the Papacy is re- 
garded by leading powers as playing a distinct role in European affairs. 
Why should Italy alone hold aloof, contenting herself with a position of 
inferiority in dealing with the Pope?” And a Constitutionalist paper, 
even, Il Tempo, comes out frankly in favor of Italy’s “abandoning a 
necessary strip of territory to the absolute sovereignty of the Papacy, 
that the church may appear to the whole world of believers as beyond 
question free from the intimidation and control of any particular na- 
tionality.” 

Are we going back to the temporal power of the Popes? The proposi- 
tion seems quite absurd. And indeed the Osservatore Romano, the 
Pope’s official organ, has issued a denial of all such rumors in circulation. 

Nevertheless, I wish to state a fact that cannot be denied. The gov- 
ernment of Mr. Nitti did initiate negotiations with the Vatican with a 
view to settlement of the Roman Question. The Premier’s intermediary 
was Baron Carlo Monti, Director General of the Religious Budget under 
the department of Justice and Pardons. Baron Monti was a schoolmate 
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‘ of the present Pope and has access to His Holiness on terms of the great- 
est intimacy. In those circumstances he was in a position to negotiate 
matters pertaining to his official duties in a confidential and uncompromis- 
ing way. 

Thus the attack on the Methodists is easily explainable. It is a 
groping search for an issue on which to bring an unpopular view before 
the public in a manner mistakenly calculated to provoke least resentment. 

GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. 

Rome, Italy. 





THE DISTRESS IN THE REALM OF HIGHER CULTURE 


War's desolations are not all directly visible. The damage, for ex- 
ample, wrought by the great war to the cause of learning, literature, and 
art can never be fully known; its seriousness will doubtless be more 
keenly felt after one or two decades than it is possible to feel it to-day. 

It would be vain to try to guess how many kindling lights of genius 
were extinguished by the war. We do, however, know that the mortality 
in the student world, that is, in the ranks of those who gave promise of 
intellectual leadership, was very great. This was the case with the British 
army in an unusual degree, at least in the protracted early period before 
Parliament resorted to conscription; for university students volunteered 
with greater freedom than any other class in the population. But neither 
in Great Britain nor in the other countries were the losses limited to 
youth that could not as yet have proved its powers. Not a few scholars, 
poets, and artists of riper years met death directly through the violence 
of war. Others doubtless came to their end prematurely, or are destined 
still to do so, because of the privations or the other distresses of the war. 
In Central Europe, in Russia (where the Bolshevists have openly de- 
nounced the “Intelligentsia,” or the educated class), and to some extent 
in France and Belgium, many university professors as well as private 
scholars were reduced to sheer poverty. The mortality in these circles 
since 1916 or 1917 has been decidedly above the normal average. This is 
to be referred in part, no doubt, to the deadly nervous tension of the 
period of the war and the uncertainties of the time since its close; but 
certainly it is due in part to the under-nutrition which was the lot of 
nearly all civilians in Central Europe and of many in other countries. 
Travelers in Germany and Austria since the signing of the armistice have 
been startled to find even in the case of famous scholars unmistakable 
signs ef insufficient nutrition. And as for the students in the, universities, 
nearly all the able-bodied were in the fighting ranks, but, returning to 
their studies, many of them have been sadly underfed. 

All this, of course, threatens to cripple learning and art. Indeed, 
such a result is inevitable. There is, however, another side of the matter. 
While the war has quenched many a. kindling fire of genius, and while 
many of the rewards of learning and art are no longer in prospect, the 
war has stirred the human spirit to its depths. If the shallower minds 
and less earnest souls have merely been bewildered or perhaps plunged 
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into pessimism, the deeper and more courageous spirits have struggled 
with the problems of life and religion as never before. In the era now 
opening before us we shall hardly expect from European scholars as many 
works of vast erudition and minute research as the last generation has 
produced, but we may well hope to see bolder and more intensely original 
thinking in the new era than is to be found in the work of the era which 
the war brought to a close. The war has made impossible a slavish adher- 
ence to the thought of the last generation. Both in thought and action 
there must be either powerful new construction or else decadence. 

If there shall come a decadence in the realm of learning and art it 
cannot be for want of a challenging occasion. The distress in the realm 
of higher culture is due largely to the fearful curtailment of material 
resources. Especially in Germany, Austria, and Russia the academic 
career has only bitter hardships to promise ambitious young scholars. 
Unless they have considerable private means they cannot hope to live in 
reasonable comfort and enjoy the freedom from care that is so requisite 
to literary and scientific production. Along with this most personal dis- 
tress in the realm of learning there is the embarrassment due to the 
extraordinary cost of the publication of books. This is felt everywhere; 
many a worthy book is left unpublished even in Great Britain and 
America because under present conditions the publishers dare not assume 
the risk. The case is worse in France, Austria, and Germany. Then 
there is bitter complaint from Continental librarians and the scholars 
who must draw from their stores. The purchase of new books has been 
greatly reduced; foreign books, with the present rates of exchange, stand 
at almost prohibitive prices for Germany and Austria. But perhaps the 
most threatening condition is the inability of impoverished countries to 
appropriate adequate sums for the equipment and enlargement of univer- 
sities and other institutions of higher learning. This holds true in 
varying degrees for every country of Europe: for Great Britain least of 
all, since her universities and colleges are relatively better endowed than 
those of other European countries; for Austria perhaps most of all, 
where formerly a very large part of the maintenance of such institutions 
came directly from the state, and now the state is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The equipment of the University of Vienna, for example, was 
hardly surpassed in the whole world, yet now the impoverishment of the 
country threatens sadly to degrade the institution. The outlook at Prague, 
the capital of Czechoslovakia, is much brighter than at Vienna. The 
housing problem at Prague is, however, very serious and students are 
building cabins for themselves. Some of the other institutions of the 
old Austria-Hungary are in the direst straits. The situation in Germany 
is very difficult, but certainly not so bad as in Austria. With the exception 
of the University of Frankfurt, all the universities and technological in- 
stitutions of Germany depend largely upon the annual appropriations by 
the state. Naturally these have been much curtailed. 

At the same time there is another phase of the situation that is very 
encouraging. This is the astonishingly large number of students in the 
universities and other institutions of higher learning in almost all 
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European countries. This state of things may be explained in part, but 
only in part, by the fact that the stream of youth desiring to study in 
universities or other institutions, having been held back for some years 
by the war, was released upon its clése. Yet all who have looked into 
the matter are agreed that since the war the circle of those interested in 
the higher intellectual and practical problems of the age has been greatly 
widened. And it is not simply in the countries chiefly involved in the 
war that the increase in the number of students is so marked. A similar 
phenomenon is observable also in most of the neutral countries. Under 
the peculiar but varying conditions that have prevailed since 1914 the 
universities of Switzerland and Sweden have assumed a greater inter- 
national importance than they formerly had. And even to-day it is cer- 
tain that young men and women contemplating foreign study would do 
well not to leave Switzerland out of their reckoning. Swiss universities 
are in the closest touch with the thought and life of both France and 
Germany, and yet for the most part they are characterized by a fine in- 
tellectual independence. There are, for example, few places in all Europe 
so favorable for the study of modern social problems in their relation to 
religion as Zurich. 

Of course even this pleasing phenomenon of the crowding of the halls 
of higher learning is not without an element of sinister foreboding. It 
is believed that a good many young men, especially in Germany, have 
entered the universities not so much from choice as because of a lack of 
opportunity in other directions. There seems to be danger of an over- 
production of young men of professional or other higher training. The 
existence of a “learned proletariat” is not an element of safety in society; 
it means unrest, and it may prove to be the soil from which spring 
strategies and violence. 

To glance particularly at the universities of Germany, it is a re- 
markable fact that since the war the attendance at each of them has ex- 
ceeded that of the period before the war. This in spite of the great loss 
of life by the war and much financial distress since its close. Moreover, 
the increase has come to all the faculties of the university except the 
theological. The cause of a decline in the theological faculty is obvious. 
Now that the church is disestablished, the outlook for a secure place in her 
ministry where one can be reasonably sure of a decent living is not 
altogether reassuring. On the other hand, there is encouragement in the 
thought that the present distress must tend to sift out the young men 
who under other conditions might have entered the official ministry of 
the church from worldly considerations. Moreover, while the number 
of students of Protestant theology is considerably less than it was for a 
few years just before the war, it is still considerably larger than it was 
some ten years earlier. 

As is generally well known, the university professors of Germany 
were and still are for the most part unfavorable to the Revolution. Not 
that they wish to reestablish the old regime! Almost unanimously they 
recognize that the autocracy of the old Hohenzollern type is, and of right 
ought to be, a thing of the past. What they seem to want is a strictly 
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limited monarchy with a genuine parliamentary government. This 
seems to be the attitude of the majority in university circles. And yet 
of course there are some ardent democrats among them. Now under 
these conditions—and perhaps even quite apart from them—it is natural 
that the government of the Republic of Germany should show less favor 
toward the universities than the Monarchy had done. At all events, some 
of the university men complain that their interests are slighted. They 
have been alarmed, too, by the announcement of a tentative plan of the 
government to eliminate certain Prussian universities by transforming 
them into schools for the training of men for public service. Halle and 
Greifswald were marked as two universities that might well suffer this 
transformation. That so strong a university as Halle, with its wealth 
of tradition, should be so designated has made the circles devoted to 
higher learning very apprehensive as to the future policy of the govern- 
ment. That the regrettable plan to discontinue certain universities will 
actually be carried out seems now rather improbable; the strong protests 
against it will hardly be disregarded. At the same time it is inevitable 
that the mooting of all such questions exerts a rather depressing influence 
upon those who are specially interested in the more idealistic lines of 
higher culture. The apprehensiveness in such circles is a part of the 
present distress in the realm of higher culture. 

Turning to France, the outlook would be fairly encouraging but for 
two great facts: the fearful loss of young life and the great financial 
distress of the government. If the German indemnity could be paid fast 
enough, the rehabilitation of Strasbourg and the strengthening of the 
other universities might go on apace. But no man can close his eyes to 
the fact that France has suffered in a way that no indemnity can begin 
to make good. However, one may congratulate France especially upon 
the fine prospect at Strasbourg. Our readers will be interested to know 
that the new French Protestant faculty there is now fully organized 
and seems destined to attract a goodly number of students. All of the 
former German faculty of Protestant theology were dismissed except 
Lobstein and two instructors, Ménégoz and Ehrhardt, all of pronounced 
French sympathies. Lobstein is virtually emeritus. Besides the three 
just named, all of them being full professors, the faculty includes Paul 
Sabatier and Baldensperger and certain others. The distinguished ability 
of Sabatier has been universally recognized since the publication of his 
“Life of St. Francis of Assisi” a number of years ago. Baldensperger 
had been professor of New Testament exegesis at Giessen. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the war he, being an Alsatian of decided French pro- 
clivities, resigned his chair and retired to Switzerland. His restoration 
to a professorship, and that in the place where he began his academic 
career, is a gratification to himself and his friends. 

As we now, by way of a swift review, give a backward glance at what 
has been said, it appears that some of the distress in the realm of higher 
culture must remain without remedy in this generation. The depletion of 
the ranks of the intellectuals by the war’s destruction of life cannot be 
made good. And some of the distress can be only partially relieved. For 
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years to come there can be no really adequate material resources for the 
advancement of learning in Germany, Austria, and France. At one minor 
point relief is possible, and at this point relief is earnestly sought. 
Professor Seeberg and others have set forth the impossibility of getting 
more than a minor fraction of the works published that are ready for the 
press. At present rates of exchange, comparatively small gifts from 
America would make possible the publication of many a work of real im- 
portance which otherwise might never see the light. The same need of 
help is found in France, though perhaps not in an equal measure. And, 
finally, the movement to help needy students is worthy of our earnest 
help. It is the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association that has chiefly fostered this movement. Recent numbers 
of the Student World make the need very plain. And a work based upon 
the most careful observations of John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, and Robert 
P. Wilder must command our full confidence. With the exception of the 
call to help the starving in Europe and Asia, no call can be more urgent 
than the call to help the distressed students in various countries of 
Europe. Joun R. Van PELT. 


BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


At One with the Invisible. By Professor E. H. Sneatu and others. New 
York: Macmillan Company. Price, $3. 


At One with the Invisible is a symposium on mysticism, the outcome 
of a Yale Seminar of Prof. E. H. Sneath, who edits and contributes to 
the volume. Most of the writers aré on the Yale faculty, but four are from 
other colleges. It is not a study of the history of mysticism nor of its 
philosophy, but a brief examination of some of the great mystics and 
mystical systems. 

From the Old Testament the greatest prophets are chosen, the prophets 
who were greatest in stature and in the nature of their message, those ap- 
pearing between the early ecstatic sort who had spasms of religious frenzy 
and the latest apocalyptic sort who dealt in descriptions of ultimate events. 
The inquiry leads of course to a study of the mystical experiences out of 
which the messages of these leaders came, Of this great group only Isaiah 
is ecstatic in his experiences of God. In Jeremiah prayer takes the place 
of vision as a method of contact with God. Perhaps it is because of this 
fact that Jeremiah sees that the prophetic knowledge of God is to become 
universal. Whether vision and ecstasy were common to these prophets 
or not, “they all believed themselves to be in the presence of a supreme 
personality who knew them and whom they knew.” It is difficult for us 
to enter upon a psychological study of their deeper religious experiences 
“partly because we are not prophets and partly because they were not 
psychologists. And we instinctively feel that if they had been they would 
not have been prophets and the world would have suffered an irreparable 
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loss”—an acknowledgment that deep religious experience is of more value 
than any analysis of it can be. 

The study of the mysticism of India begins with the early pjhilo- 
sophical treatises of the seventh century B. C. and ends with Rama Krishna 
(1886), who influenced Keshub Chunder Sen. The Early Hindu mystic 
sought the changeless One by intuition, the Buddhist mystic sought har- 
mony with the world order by lonely meditation, a method which later 
gave place to a series of trances, the modern mystics cultivate hu- 
mility and simplicity, have spiritual agonies like those of a medizval 
saint and have “fits of God-consciousness.” 

Paul’s mysticism is given a good deal of space. He had not only a 
knowledge of Jewish apocalyptic but of the Hellenistic mystery religions. 
The propaganda of these “mystery” rivals to Christianity swept the 
world of his day. Tarsus was one of the early seats of the Mithraic mys- 
teries. Paul “used the religious conceptions familiar to his hearers as 
the vehicle of his own teaching” and “in defending the ministry of the 
new covenant ... he purposely employs all the mystical imagery of 
Hellenistic religion as applying to his own case and that of his fellow- 
ambassadors for God.” The emphasis of this chapter is on Paul’s greatest 
mystical experience—the Damascus road vision and on 2 Cor. 3 and 4. 

The mysticism of Islam gets extended treatment. A modern Muslim 
“prayer meeting” is described and it is made clear that in present-day 
Mohammedanism not only the aloofness but the nearness of God is em- 
phasized and methods, physical, formal and liturgical, are used to realize 
his presence. 

Among the church fathers Augustine is chosen for study, the proofs 
and illustrations of his mysticism being taken from his “confessions” in 
which religion appears “not a belief, not an intellectual conviction, not a 
rule of life, though all these flow from religion, but a personal relation- 
ship.” 

From the German mystics Meister Eckhart is selected for a brief 
exposition and from the Spanish Saint Theresa. This Spanish nun after 
her full surrender to God, when she had learned her new way of prayer— 
mental as distinguished from vocal—one day reciting the hymn Veni 
Creator, fell into a trance, this being “the first time our Lord bestowed 
upon me the grace of ecstasy.” Her life of prayer had four degrees— 
“the prayer of meditation, the prayer of recollection, the prayer of union, 
and the prayer of rapture.” Though in her later years visions were com- 
mon she did not overestimate them. True union with God was not proved 
by raptures. 

George Fox is studied and among the poets Dante and Wordsworth. 

It would have been more logical if not more reverent to have kept 
the study of Jesus for the last instead of having him follow Hindu mys- 
ticism. A chronological order is of less value than a spiritual climax. 
Moreover, the space given him is scanty, certainly not in proportion to the 
place he had in the lives of most of the mystics discussed. There is 
overmuch analysis of documents and arguments about authenticity in his 
case. For even if the query of the critic necessarily precedes that of 
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the psychologist, that is, if we must decide upon what experiences are 
authentic before we attempt to explain any which are recorded, still, 
since with Jesus, by the author’s own estimate, the sense of God’s presence 
was constant rather than occasional, there is material enough for study 
without such elaborate emphasis of controverted points. 

The book has in it much interest and real value—religious as well as 
historical. WALLACE MACMULLEN. 


Is Christianity the Final Religion? By A. C. Bouquet. Crown 8vo, 
pp. x+350. London: Macmillan & Co., 1921. Price, $4. 


Is Christianity the final religion? It is strange this question has not 
been more frequently discussed in our theological literature. Only one 
full discussion has appeared in the English language during recent years, 
that by Professor G. B. Foster in his volume on The Finality of the Chris- 
tian Religion, published in 1906. Besides this only two chapters have dealt 
with the subject. One is to be found in Professor D. S. Cairns’s The 
Reasonableness of the Christian Faith and the other in Professor R. H. 
Mackintosh’s The Originality of the Christian Message. But it must be 
said that these professors of the United Free Church of Scotland have in 
short compass summed up the whole argument clearly and convincingly. 

While there has been this all too scant treatment of the subject in the 
English-speaking world the theologians of Germany have been busy 
digging around at the ultimate foundations of the Christian faith to 
test their strength and ascertain what weight they could be expected to 
bear in the new age. Mr. Bouquet in his volume has given us at length 
the argument of a number of these scholars, notably Ernst Troeltsch, who 
has done more than all the others in a critical examination of the claims 
of Christianity to be the final religion. We in the English-speaking world 
seem to have thought it unnecessary to investigate with such diligence 
the right of Christianity to make such a claim. As our author puts it, 
“The Anglo-Saxon temperament is expansive rather than intensive, and 
takes more naturally to missionary enterprise than to the basis of belief.” 
This is entirely different from the Teutonic mind, which is more specu- 
lative and intent on settling fundamental questions before undertaking 
practical measures. 

But Mr. Bouquet is firmly convinced that conditions are such even in 
the world of Anglo-Saxon thought that it is high time we give ourselves 
to clearer and deeper thinking. We are living on the basis of a pragmatic 
philosophy, pleased with our missionary progress and the efficiency of our 
practical methods, but failing to realize that our very successes are “only 
a warning as to the way in which they minister to a national weakness, 
that is, the shelving of ultimate problems.” Our author continues, “Te 
live any longer upon the moral reserves of Christianity without solidly 
establishing its claim to finality has become impossible.” He feels that 
the gospel story itself will recede in authority “unless we can most 
definitely establish its absolute value for religion and for human nature 
as a whole.” 
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This is the burden of the introductory chapter of a most stimulating 
volume, The method is to present a constructive view of his own and 
along with that to outline the various attempts that have been made in 
recent years to deal with the problem, particularly in Germany. This 
feature obviously gives the volume added value. In order to provide 
background for the argument a section is devoted to the meaning and 
claim of Christianity as the faith has developed through the centuries. 
He then discusses three points which have been made in favor of the 
finality of Christianity—-(1) that it is “racially wide and more successful 
in the extent of its appeal than any other,” (2) that “it has satisfied more 
completely than other religions certain fundamental needs of human 
nature,” (3) that “it has achieved more beneficial results, and has done 
more to make the earth a better planet than any other religion.” In his 
opinion the first claim is the strongest, the second is dangerous to use, 
and the third can only be used with moderation. But why disparage the 
second claim? As one reads the argument the feeling deepens that a very 
strong argument has been so misstated that it has become useless—a very 
unfortunate result when so much possible strength lies wrapped up in that 
particular claim. 

The conclusion which Mr. Bouquet reaches as the end of his whole 
investigation is clear and unequivocal: “I firmly hold Christianity to be 
in essence the common world religion of the future,” and that “Covert 
uncertainty is the certain decay of all authority. If Jesus is not in some 
sense to us final and absolute, morals and eschatology are at once in the 
melting pot.” 

But when that has been said it may not be ungracious to point out 
that there are many who would have some difficulty in finding where the 
real weight of the case for the finality of Christianity is to be found. 
Much light is thrown on the subject and the criticism of other constructive 
attempts leaves little to be desired, but where is the nub of the argument? 
The question arises whether Jesus has been raised in this discussion to 
that place of emphasis where it can be seen with no possibility of uncer- 
tainty that the whole question hinges on him, whether in him we do come 
into contact with finality, with the Eternal God himself. 

Then again large use is made of the argument from history, and this 
is inevitable, but the query comes to mind whether after all it is fully ap- 
preciated that history cannot answer our final question, that it can only 
testify to past achievements and to the fact that in all ages our faith has 
made claim to finality, that to take the final step we must tread out in 
faith, taking the risk of being mistaken, betting our lives, as Donald 
Hankey suggested, that there is a God, and that the meaning of Jesus 
Christ is not only exhaustless but final and complete. As Professor 
Mackintosh puts it, “We have to choose, with an intensely moral choice.” 
And to quote again from the same author, “Obedience, after all, is the 
organ of spiritual knowledge. . . . Christianity, in short, is absolute 
if it dares to be... . . No, we lose the truth except as we continually 
regain it, fighting the good fight of faith with decisive and fearless 
trust.” EpMuND D. Soper. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Handbook of Church Advertising. By Francois H, Case. Pp. 186. New 
York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press. 


Church Cooperation in Community Life. By Paut L. Voer. Pp. 204. 
Abingdon Press. 


Rural Social Organization. By Epwin L. Earp. Pp. 144. Abingdon 
Press. 


ADVERTISE religion! Advertise the church! There are many perhaps 
who may be horrified at the thought, forgetting that in all centuries the 
church has used some means of calling attention to its work and worth. 
If church publicity needs justification, it is easy to find it in the methods 
of Paul and Peter and even the Christ himself, who compelled the public 
to give attention to their message. We are living in a new age. Present- 
day conditions force upon the church the need of new methods of appeal 
to call the attention of the public to its message. Pastors and laymen 
everywhere recognize this fact. But what can they do? They have had 
no training in the methods of church publicity. Competitors of the 
church are present at their appeal to the public. What can be done? Such 
men will eagerly welcome such a book as the Handbook of Church Adver- 
tising by Francis H. Case. Fortunately it is the kind of book that they 
need—not theoretical, being practical, suggestive, and inspiring. The 
“why,” the principle and psychology of advertising, must be understood 
before we can work out the “how.” In a few very short chapters sug- 
gested methods are clearly set before us. It is surprising how much is 
crowded into such a little space. Results of church publicity are not 
mere matters of conjecture, but concrete examples are given. Finally, 
“the real goal of advertising is not the church, not in the making of a 
name for the pastor. The goal of church advertising is identical with 
the goal of the church. Advertising is the weapon of the church militant.” 

No one is in better position to speak with authority on the rural 
church than Dr. Vogt of the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Four years of constant travel in the field, traveling 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian border to the 
limits of Florida, visiting every type of rural community, has given him 
an opportunity to study present-day conditions, and his conclusions point 
to the great opportunity for service which the rural church may render, 
both in the local community and the country at large. 

Some portions of the book will, no doubt, provoke discussion, but 
practically all of those who are in touch with rural life to-day will 
heartily agree with the position which he has taken. 

It is well that he has closely defined the field of his discussion, and 
the meaning of the terms used, for many of these terms, though in common 
use, have had a variety of meanings. The church is the only agency in 
existence that is concerned with man in all his relationships. This dis- 
cussion deals only with man’s relations to his fellow men. 

As the size of the task is outlined, and we realize how great it is, 
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the demand for trained men in the rural ministry becomes imperative. 
The past few years have brought a decided change as to the task of the 
church, and necessarily there is a new conception of what is spiritual. 
Many, no doubt, who have been brought up in the old school, will find it 
hard to accept this new conception. 

The economic conditions of the country present a great challenge to 
the church, a challenge which the church cannot ignore, for it is shown 
that there is a direct relationship between economic conditions and the 
welfare of social and religious institutions. The minister of the gospel 
is often the key man in the community. He has the opportunity as no 
other man of bringing into the commftnity such agencies of the state 
and other organizations which can, if given the opportunity, help in im- 
proving the economic, social, and moral life. It is also true that the 
church cannot escape the responsibility of the social and recreational 
life of the people it is called upon to serve. The old type of church 
building cannot adequately provide for this new and larger field of 
service. The community building becomes indispensable to modern 
church plants. 

To interpret intelligently national and world movements, to create 
public sentiment, which can safeguard the minds of the people from in- 
jurious beliefs, demands a rural minister especially trained for the task 
and with a vision of the larger program of the church. 

The problem of relationship between religious denominations is 
clearly stated and the evils of such a condition shown, but fortunately, 
the author offers a plan which may be the solution of this very vexing 
problem. It at least forms a basis on which denominations can meet 
together, and it deserves careful consideration on the part of the religious 
forces in America. Without doubt, when the time comes that the different 
denominations can cooperate in carrying out such a program as has been 
suggested, we shall have one of the greatest advances in the religious 
life of the world that have ever been witnessed. 

The author of Rural Social Organization states in the preface that the 
book is only an outline of some rural organization principles, which may 
guide rural social leaders in community work. It was prepared as a text 
for use in the Summer School for Rural Leaders, and for this purpose it 
is well adapted. For the general reader, however, we wish it might have 
been a little more elaborate, as it deals with very vital matters connected 
with rural life. 

There are certain social values in rural life which must be recognized 
in all efforts at organization for community building, and such organ- 
izations must be based upon the real needs of the community. The social 
groups in rural life are rapidly becoming organized. The church’s task 
in these organizations is to give the Christian conscientiousness, to supply 
Christian leadership, and furnish the ideal for social order. The home, 
school, church, and other rural organizations are each functioning in its 
own particular way, but the time has come when for the common good 
these must all closely cooperate. 

The basis and methods of rural organization are adequately dis- 
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cussed with plans and program for local, township, and district organ- 
izations. These, of course, are suggested and must be adapted to local use. 

Five chapters are devoted to the discussion of community conditions 
affecting social welfare in rural communities. Rural churches must con- 
sider such questions as tenantry, good roads, marketing, and rural health, 
as these have a direct effect upon the religious life of the community. 
This effect is briefly stated, and suggestions made of ways in which the 
church can help solve these problems. 

While the ideal rural community does not exist, it is well for us 
to have such an ideal. Dr. Earp has very briefly stated the factors which 
enter into the making of such a community. In most cases the church 
must assume leadership, and for this reason he states the social creed to 
which the rural ministry must subscribe. The book in the hands of an 
earnest worker will serve as an excellent handbook for study classes in 
rural problems. C. J. Hewrrt. 

Northwestern University. 


From Slave to Citizen. By CuHaAries M. Metpen, Ph.D., President of New 
Orleans College. Pp. 272. The Methodist Book Concern. 


Tus is a good book—a strong, sensible, fine-tempered discussion of 
the Negro problem. It springs out of the devoted service of the writer as 
an educator in Clark University and in New Orleans College, to which 
tasks President Melden went from his pastorate in the New England Con- 
ference sixteen years ago. He has had notable success in the South and 
has the confidence of whites and blacks. 

Slavery is given brief notice and not in harrowing detail. It is re- 
ferred to, not to arouse resentment or shame among slavery’s haters or 
defenders, but to locate the social soil out of which existing poisonous 
growths have come, to show the damage done the Negro’s brain, conscience, 
and conduct by his ancient experience. And political and social con- 
ditions of to-day are described not bitterly but earnestly. “Abuses are 
uncovered that they may be remedied” and with less severity and the 
same candor that Southern writers have shown in discussing the same 
themes. 

To deny that there is a Negro problem, to grant by decree but not 
in fact the right of suffrage, to wildly assert that the American Negro is 
on a toboggan slide, skidding down to death and that therefore the so- 
called problem will vanish, to suggest “deportation,” which is not only 
physically impossible but actually unwelcome to both the Negro and his 
white neighbor—all these the author catalogues as “by-ways” which lead 
to no goal. The “highway” to a solution is in statesmanship, philan- 
thropy, religion, and education. 

There are serious obstacles in the path of progress. Social and legal 
discrimination, disfranchisement, and mob law are denials of justice. 
“Social equality” does not mean social intimacy. It never does. Men 
always claim the right to select their own intimates. And as a matter of 
fact the Negro is as anxious for the preservation of his racial integrity as 
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the white is for his, and. he is not anxious to thrust himself upon the 
white man’s society. It is quite possible for two people to be equal in 
social rights and yet separate. Those who are not socially intimate with 
us are nevertheless entitled to political freedom, decent schools, decent 
transportation facilities, and commercial justice. 

There are some encouraging facts. There is a new emphasis upon 
the humanity of the Negro whose human glories are not darkened by his 
skin, a new interest in his education, and new State provisions for it. 
The “exodus” of a third of a million Negroes to the uncongenial North 
is interpreted as a silent protest against Southern conditions, and there 
is a new purpose on the part of the South to stop this migration in the 
interests of Negroes and white men. The white people are proposing 
“good treatment and the protection of the laws” and suggesting “in- 
creased wages and the selling of goods almost at cost.” The proposals 
are the admissions of the unfairness of prevailing conditions. 

The great progress in Negro education, the advance in Negro wealth, 
the growth of the Negro’s devotion to home, school, state and church, 
his attainments in literature and art, his record in war—these are passed 
in swift review. The men who held a French trench for one hundred 
and ninety-one days and were raided every night, who, through the mag- 
nanimity of the Fregch and in recognition of their own extraordinary 
heroism, were made the first unit of Allied fighters to reach the Rhine, 
who went down as an advance guard of the French army of occupation 
—these men should never be regarded as suppliants for favors but as 
candidates for rights. 

In his “possible modus vivendi” with which he closes his book, 
President Melden pleads for strict racial integrity for the Negro, notices 
the present tendency to segregation—a tendency helped on by white pres- 
sure and even more by Negro taste, and asks if the Negro may not prove 
sufficient unto himself and find among his own people the field he needs 
for his own growth. And this is his faith concerning his black brother: 
“He will come to his own and at last be established in his rights as a 
citizen of the United States, as a man and as a child: of God.” 

Be it ours to give the Negro the justice one hour of which, aecording to 
a Mohammedan proverb, is worth seventy years of prayer, and the 
brotherly love which is his inheritance and our law from the Son of Man. 

WALLACE MAacMULLEN. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Outline of History. Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind. By 
H. G. Weits. Two volumes. 8vo, pp. xix+648; x+676. New York: 
The Macmillian Company. Price, $10.50. 


In 1915 a brilliant satire was published bearing the curious title, 
Boon: The Mind of the Race, the Wild Asses of the Devil and the Last 
Trump. Wells has just acknowledged his own authorship of this volume, 
which appeared over the name of Reginald Bliss. It had an introduction 
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by Wells in which he referred to himself as “a writer whose reputation is 
already too crowded and confused and who is for the ordinary purposes 
of every day known mainly as .a novelist.” There is no limit to his 
unique versatility and fecundity. To his remarkable achievements as 
novelist, essayist, journalist, he now adds that of a world historian. 
These two large volumes pass in review the course of life, beginning with 
the fire mist and ending with post-war settlements by fatigued nations. 
The unity and perspective of history obtain recognition in this vivid 
description of the whole movement of human life. There is no mark of 
dullness at any point, and the interest of the reader is sustained to the end. 
Wearisome and irrelevant details are advisedly omitted, but none of the 
memorable events of world history are disregarded. The clear summaries 
are not the least valuable portions of this masterly sketch. 

Wells had the advice and editorial help of such eminent men as 
Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester, and Professor 
Gilbert Murray. Their criticisms and his rejoinders are placed in the foot- 
notes, so that he alone is responsible for this work, which has a unity 
of presentation not found in volumes written by collaborators. Its encyclo- 
pedic range and historical accuracy are acknowledged by men expert in 
their several departments. The pedant, who often strains out the gnat 
and swallows the camel, may detect what he would characterize as sins 
of omission and commission. But when it is remembered that this history 
is addressed to a cosmopolitan class of readers, we can appreciate how 
successfully Wells has avoided purely controversial matter and how 
forcibly he has made out a clear case for the slow development of our 
race, which has now reached a position from which it can take stock 
of its present acquisitions, with a view to the next necessary advances 
towards the City of God. 

Certain reflections growing out of this panoramic survey are not flat- 
tering to our much vaunted progress, but Wells is too good a historian 
to yield to the captious and pessimistic spirit of such a writer as Dean 
Inge in his Outspoken Essays. “Our world to-day is only in the begin- 
ning of knowledge.” “We have tamed and bred the beasts, but we have 
still to tame and breed ourselves.” “Civilization is so new a thing in 
history, and has been for most of the time so very local a thing, that it 
has still to conquer and assimilate most of our instincts to its needs. In 
most of us, irked by its conventions and complexities, there stirs the 
nomad strain. We are but half-hearted home-keepers. The blood in our 
veins was brewed on the steppes as well as on the ploughlands.” These 
are the sentiments of a pioneer rather than of a pessimist. The modern 
unrest which he chronicles is regarded by him as a refusal on the part 
of mankind to drift on in the old directions. The unrest is a sign of 
hope that is disterbing the world. This fact is clearly brought out in the 
last chapter on “The Possible Unification of the World into One Com- 
munity of Knowledge and Will.” The last paragraph must be quoted: 
“History is and must a!ways be no more than an account of beginnings. 
We can venture to prophesy that the next chapters to be written will 
tell, though perhaps with long interludes of setback and disaster, of the 
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final achievement of world-wide political and social unity. But when that 
is attained, it will mean no resting stage, not even a breathing stage, 
before the development of a new struggle and of new and vaster efforts. 
Men will unify only to intensify the search for knowledge and power, 
and live as ever for new occasions. Animal and vegetable life, the 
obscure processes of psychology, the intimate structure of matter and the 
interior of our earth, will yield their secrets and endow their conqueror. 
Life begins perpetually. Gathered together at last under the leadership 
of man, the student-teacher of the universe, unified, disciplined, armed 
with the secret powers of the atom, and with knowledge as 
yet beyond dreaming, life, forever dying to be born afresh, for- 
ever young and eager, will presently stand upon this earth as 
upon a footstool, and stretch out its realm amid the stars.” The vitalism 
of Bergson, the activism of Eucken, and the personalism of Bowne will 
surely play a part in the higher evolution of the human race toward 
the sublimities of perfection, as we believe, in Jesus Christ. 

The serious purpose which moves this new historian is in evidence 
on every page. He furnishes many corroborations of the Providential 
Presence of the Power ever making for righteousness and truth. His 
social passion is free from cynicism, so well defined by Wells, in Boon, 
as “humor in ill health.” He recognizes that the historian must be free 
to record the historical facts and the appearance of great constructive 
ideas. It is not his business to controvert or explain these matters in 
the interest of any theory, and so he must be free from prejudices and 
sensibilities, which far too often have vitiated the pages of professional 
historians. Gibbon is a striking illustration of this perversion. Objec- 
tion will no doubt be taken to Wells’s conception of Jesus Christ. We 
hold that he is much more than a teacher and that the secret of his peren- 
nial influence is due to the fact of his Saviourhood through the sacrifice 
on the Cross. We part company with Wells at this vital point, but we 
cannot forget how he repeatedly emphasizes that the humanitarian results 
of the last two thousand years are due to the pervasive power of the 
Spirit of Christ. “Christianity has been denounced by modern writers as 
a ‘slave religion.’ It was. It took the slaves and the downtrodden, and it 
gave them hope and restored their self-respect, so that they stood up 
for righteousness like men and faced persecution and torment.” “The 
church and the Christian missionary may not have intended to spread 
equalitarian doctrines, but behind the church was the unconquerable per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth, and even in spite of himself the Chris- 
tian preacher brought the seeds of freedom and responsibility with him, 
and sooner or later they shot up where he had been.” It is of no small 
significance that this comprehensive and sagacious study of the general 
processes of social change, the growth of human ideas, and the elabora- 
tion of human relationships should acknowledge Christianity as being the 
most strategic and dynamic force operating for the welfare of the 
nations. 

The reputation of many a notable figure is shattered by the searching 
examination of their personal qualities and achievements, in the light 
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by Wells in which he referred to himself as “a writer whose reputation is 
already too crowded and confused and who is for the ordinary purposes 
of every day known mainly as .a novelist.” There is no limit to his 
unique versatility and fecundity. To his remarkable achievements as 
novelist, essayist, journalist, he now adds that of a world historian. 
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The unity and perspective of history obtain recognition in this vivid 
description of the whole movement of human life. There is no mark of 
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Wearisome and irrelevant details are advisedly omitted, but none of the 
memorable events of world history are disregarded. The clear summaries 
are not the least valuable portions of this masterly sketch. 
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Gilbert Murray. Their criticisms and his rejoinders are placed in the foot- 
notes, so that he alone is responsible for this work, which has a unity 
of presentation not found in volumes written by collaborators. Its encyclo- 
pedic range and historical accuracy are acknowledged by men expert in 
their several departments. The pedant, who often strains out the gnat 
and swallows the camel, may detect what he would characterize as sins 
of omission and commission. But when it is remembered that this history 
is addressed to a cosmopolitan class of readers, we can appreciate how 
successfully Wells has avoided purely controversial matter and how 
forcibly he has made out a clear case for the slow development of our 
race, which has now reached a position from which it can take stock 
of its present acquisitions, with a view to the next necessary advances 
towards the City of God. 

Certain reflections growing out of this panoramic survey are not flat- 
tering to our much vaunted progress, but Wells is too good a historian 
to yield to the captious and pessimistic spirit of such a writer as Dean 
Inge in his Outspoken Essays. “Our world to-day is only in the begin- 
ning of knowledge.” “We have tamed and bred the beasts, but we have 
still to tame and breed ourselves.” “Civilization is so new a thing in 
history, and has been for most of the time so very local a thing, that it 
has still to conquer and assimilate most of our instincts to its needs. In 
most of us, irked by its conventions and complexities, there stirs the 
nomad strain. We are but half-hearted home-keepers. The blood in our 
veins was brewed on the steppes as well as on the ploughlands.” These 
are the sentiments of a pioneer rather than of a pessimist. The modern 
unrest which he chronicles is regarded by him as a refusal on the part 
of mankind to drift on in the old directions. The unrest is a sign of 
hope that is disturbing the world. This fact is clearly brought out in the 
last chapter on “The Possible Unification of the World into One Com- 
munity of Knowledge and Will.” The last paragraph must be quoted: 
“History is and must always be no more than an account of beginnings. 
We can venture to prophesy that the next chapters to be written will 
tell, though perhaps with long interludes of setback and disaster, of the 
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final achievement of world-wide political and social unity. But when that 
is attained, it will mean no resting stage, not even a breathing stage, 
before the development of a new struggle and of new and vaster efforts. 
Men will unify only to intensify the search for knowledge and power, 
and live as ever for new occasions. Animal and vegetable life, the 
obscure processes of psychology, the intimate structure of matter and the 
interior of our earth, will yield their secrets and endow their conqueror. 
Life begins perpetually. Gathered together at last under the leadership 
of man, the student-teacher of the universe, unified, disciplined, armed 
with the secret powers of the atom, and with knowledge as 
yet beyond dreaming, life, forever dying to be born afresh, for- 
ever young and eager, will presently stand upon this earth as 
upon a footstool, and stretch out its realm amid the stars.” The vitalism 
of Bergson, the activism of Eucken, and the personalism of Bowne will 
surely play a part in the higher evolution of the human race toward 
the sublimities of perfection, as we believe, in Jesus Christ. 

The serious purpose which moves this new historian is in evidence 
on every page. He furnishes many corroborations of the Providential 
Presence of the Power ever making for righteousness and truth. His 
social passion is free from cynicism, so well defined by Wells, in Boon, 
as “humor in ill health.” He recognizes that the historian must be free 
to record the historical facts and the appearance of great constructive 
ideas. It is not his business to controvert or explain these matters in 
the interest of any theory, and so he must be free from prejudices and 
sensibilities, which far too often have vitiated the pages of professional 
historians. Gibbon is a striking illustration of this perversion. Objec- 
tion will no doubt be taken to Wells’s conception of Jesus Christ. We 
hold that he is much more than a teacher and that the secret of his peren- 
nial influence is due to the fact of his Saviourhood through the sacrifice 
on the Cross. We part company with Wells at this vital point, but we 
cannot forget how he repeatedly emphasizes that the humanitarian results 
of the last two thousand years are due to the pervasive power of the 
Spirit of Christ. “Christianity has been denounced by modern writers as 
a ‘slave religion.’ It was. It took the slaves and the downtrodden, and it 
gave them hope and restored their self-respect, so that they stood up 
for righteousness like men and faced persecution and torment.” “The 
church and the Christian missionary may not have intended to spread 
equalitarian doctrines, but behind the church was the unconquerable per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth, and even in spite of himself the Chris- 
tian preacher brought the seeds of freedom and responsibility with him, 
and sooner or later they shot up where he had been.” It is of no small 
significance that this comprehensive and sagacious study of the general 
processes of social change, the growth of human ideas, and the elabora- 
tion of human relationships should acknowledge Christianity as being the 
most strategic and dynamic force operating for the welfare of the 
nations. 

The reputation of many a notable figure is shattered by the searching 
examination of their personal qualities and achievements, in the light 
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of the larger context and perspective of history. Philip of Macedon, Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Cesar, Constantine, Jenghis Khan, the Emperor 
Charles, Napoleon, and many others are shorn of their traditional halo. 
Movements, regarded as of unusual import by those who thought the 
cackle of their bourg the murmur of the world, are estimated by the scale 
of universal history and given a wholesome setting. Provincialism every- 
where receives a telling blow. This is as it should be, since we are 
entering upon an era of internationalism, when political education and 
the study of the history of the world as a whole are among our most 
imperative needs. The student of comparative religion, of sociology, of 
jurisprudence, of philology, of church history, of democracy, and indeed 
of every subject touching human activity, will find much of value in these 
lucid and stimulating chapters. A whole volume on the question of Chris- 
tian Reunion is condensed into a single sentence. “Religious cults and 
priesthoods are sectarian by nature; .they will convert, they will over- 
ccme, but they will never coalesce.” This was true in the days of ancient 
Sumer as it is in these present times of the Lambeth proposals. The 
ecclesiastical mind is semper eadem. We are not surprised that theo- 
logical debates and ecclesiastical controversies, which invariably moved 
in a circle, are held up to scorn, because they have obstinately interrupted 
the steady progress of the human spirit toward more worthy consolida- 
tions. Wells discusses the three types of mind prevalent among the white 
race. They are clear-headed criticism, moral fervor and monotheism, and 
the tradition of mysteries and sacrifices. We must reckon with all three 
if we are to secure the advantageous practice of Christian Catholicism. 
We are familiar with what Wells wrote on the war. It was he more 
than the leaders of religion who showed us the religious significance of this 
conflict. While they were pessimistic, he read the signs of the times in a 
spirit that was unafraid and hopeful. His conclusion that it was a “hope- 
lessly professional war” is now generally accepted. Those who desire to 
have a most impressive proof of it should read Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
Gallipoli Diary, in two volumes. Whether we agree or disagree with 
Wells, his history is a timely contribution to the more adequate under- 
standing of the vital principles of brotherhood, so thoroughly promul- 
gated by our Lord and Saviour, so evasively treated by many of his pro- 
fessed followers, but so imperatively indispensable, if we are to draw 
together men of alien races and differing traditions, and inspire them 
with intelligent and consistent devotion to God’s commonweal, for the 
sake of the service of humanity. Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


Letters of Principal James Denney to W. Robertson Nicoll, 1893-1917. 
vo, pp. xliii+270. New York: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, $2.50, 
net. 


Tuose who are familiar with the writings of Professor Denney will 
be glad to read these letters. The depths of his convictions, his passion- 
ate consecration to Christ, and his intense interest in the ministry of the 
gospel are impressively revealed in these informal and extemporaneous 
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pages. He wielded a ready pen because he had a full mind, and yet it is 
unusual for men to write letters with such thoroughness. The range of 
his learning, his lucid style and incisive judgment are seen in his books, 
but these letters help us to understand how exacting he was with himself 
and that his articles and books were the result of the most careful investi- 
gation and thought. He sternly resisted the temptation to rush into print 
with superficial contributions, and he was severely intolerant of sloven- 
liness, looseness, and short-cuts. These are evils against which preachers 
should be constantly on guard. They will find no better tonic than these 
letters. 

Many of them delightfully remind us of books that appeared in recent 
years. It is refreshing to compare Dr. Denney’s trenchant estimates with 
one’s own conclusions, and to reread several of these books, which hold 
an honored place on our shelves. His notes on books also suggest some 
of their most desirable qualities. We generally look for such guidance to 
magazine reviews, but it is often inadequate, and publishers’ circulars are 
invariably “puffs” without any discernment. Referring to the American 
reviews of one of his books, he wrote, “Almost all of them quoted from 
your articles. Although I say it who should not, the quotations were 
almost the only intelligent things the reviews contained. I never saw 
such stuff. I do not say so because they were unfriendly; on the contrary, 
they were meant to be commendatory and even laudatory in the extreme; 
but three fourths of them were written by people who had not the glim- 
mering of an idea of what the book was about, and who evidently were 
total strangers to the situation to which it was addressed.” In the same 
letter, written from Canada, he adds, “Ministers’ libraries are positively 
startling. I have seen several in which there was literally nothing but 
dead matter.” 

Dr. Denney’s criticisms of British and American books reveal his 
own high standards, and we quote a few sentences without mentioning 
the authors. Of one book, he says, “The combination of effervescence and 
logic, or rather of effervescence and what is meant to be but is not logic, 
is not very attractive to me. But it is delightful in these times to meet 
a man who can write about Saint Paul with enthusiasm, who believes that 
the apostle had a gospel, and who rejoices himself to preach the same.” 
Of another, “He has a fair acquaintance with critical opinions on the 
Gospels, but he has not so much as begun to think.”” Another “will be a 
seductive and impressive book to many, but he seems to me always just 
to stop short of what is most vital in the New Testament conception of 
Christianity.” “I have never read so screamy a book as —, The 
man should be sentenced to read nothing but Horace for six months; 
it is a pity so right-hearted a person should be lost for want of knowl- 
edge and of self-control.” “ has nearly killed me, and though it is 
impossible not to admire his learning and industry, it is impossible 
also not to feel what unattractive things learning and industry may be.” 
Of another book by the same author, he says, “Surely no man ever had 
a mind so full of facts and so void of ideas.” “ is an eminent 
example of a man so full of his own mind that he sees little in the 
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Gospels but what he brings, and therefore not only misses what is there, 
but finds a great deal which isn’t.” Of the writers of a volume of essays, 
“What they all want is a really serious study of New Testament exegesis. 
It is too ridiculous for men to write about the Christian religion from a 
great university, when they really could not pass a good examination on 
the apostolic texts.” What impresses one about these notices is not that 
they are unfavorable but pregnantly suggestive. Many books are also 
praised. One is characterized as “very good, conscientious, thorough, and 
well balanced.” “I like ———— more than ever, not because he is more 
lucid or consecutive, but because he really strikes sparks from his own 
anvil.” “The book of which I inclose a notice is one of the best of the 
kind which I have seen for a long time.” “For those who can digest 
this kind of matter, it is a very appetizing book, and the more you know 
of the people he writes about, the more highly you think of it.” 

It is a liberal education to read these judgments of a cultured and 
unprovincial mind, ever insisting on the need for precise and reliable 
scholarship. He was anything but captious, and even when he showed 
“impatience of all tangled and confused thinking,” he never descended to 
uncharitable verdicts. For Dr. Denney was the soul of honor and gener- 
osity. His letters introducing unknown authors testify to his readiness 
to go out of the way to encourage worthy workers. As Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll writes: “He was one of the most unworldly, unselfish, retiring of 
men, and was in a manner forced to the front. To me he was the truest, 
the warmest, and the tenderest of friends.” One of his students, Professor 
J. A. Robertson, declares, “One thing more—besides bequeathing some- 
thing of his spirit of precision—he certainly did for us: He made the 
New Testament the most real of all books to us, the record not of a 
dream world apart from life, but of the highest human experience.” In 
his ripest book, Jesus and the Gospel, Dr. Denney said, “The New Testa- 
ment taken as a whole represents the most astonishing outburst of intel- 
lectual and spiritual energy in the history of our race.” In one of his 
early letters, he wrote, “I don’t believe that the Christian religion—let 
alone the Church—can live unless we can be sure of (1) a real being of 
God in Christ; (2) the atoning death; (3) the exaltation of Christ.” 
This was the burden of his message, and how it was developed and 
expounded in his numerous writings we learn from these letters to the 
man who had more to do than any other in making Dr. Denney an author, 
and to both of whom we are indebted for the rare enrichment of theo- 
logical literature. 

His work as a writer was only one side of his ministry. His infiu- 
ence as a teacher is described with filial reverence in the chapter on 
“Memories of a Student,” and all who came under his spell in the class- 
room will readily indorse these sentiments of Professor Robertson. This 
great teacher in a moment of confidence wrote, “Though it is my business 
to teach, the one thing I covet is to be able to do the work of an evange- 
list, and that at all events is the work that needs to be done.” By evange- 
list he meant a herald of the love of God in Christ, who would interpret 
and apply this message after the most intense study and thought. There 
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is indeed nothing more urgent than for men to give themselves to this 
taxing labor in order that their hearers may be led to see where they 
stand and what they should do in respect of the Christian Gospel. He 
once heard a well-known political speaker, of whom he wrote, “He spoke 
like a man who was happy in having an excellent case, not like a man 
with a cause.” Dr. Denney knew he had a cause, and whether it was in 
his books, lectures, or sermons, or in his advocacy of the sustentation 
fund or temperance, he always bore himself with the dignity of a minister 
of Jesus Christ. For that reason we do not concern ourselves with his 
limitations, of which there is abundant evidence in this volume. We are 
more interested in the positive teaching and definite message and are 
grateful to have these letters for repeated perusal. It is to be regretted 
that at least a few of the letters of Dr. Robertson Nicoll were not published 
in this volume, for many of Dr. Denney’s letters were replies to what his 
friend wrote. In their present form it is like speaking over the phone 
without hearing what the receiver is saying. We know from the Claudius 
Clear letters in The British Weekly what to expect from Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, and some day when his personal letters are published, the volume 
will be one of unsurpassed value to preachers, professors, and editors. 
We also hope that a life of Principal Denney will soon be published con- 
taining more of his letters, for his correspondence must have been quite 
extensive. 


The History of the A. E. F. By Surptey Tuomas. With maps, diagrams, 
and illustrations. 8vo, pp. 540. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Price, $5, net. 


Wo can ever forget the wonderful heroism of the American Dough- 
boys? Many monographs have appeared on various phases of their 
redoubtable achievements, but in this volume there is a complete historical 
account of the activities of all the divisions, from the day America de- 
clared war upon Germany, on Good Friday of 1917, up to the time that 
victory was finally wrested. The author has had access to invaluable doc- 
uments, and he further writes from a first-hand knowledge of the horrors 
and honors of the war. During his service he acquitted himself with 
gallantry and devotion in all the engagements of his regiment. As a his- 
torian of the American Expeditionary Forces he has given proof of excep- 
tidnal qualifications. It was a herculean task to collect and correlate the 
extensive material; and those who can speak with authority testify to the 
reliability of this story. 

It was inevitable that a large amount of space should be given to 
questions of organization of a technical character, but the larger part of 
the volume cannot fail to interest the American public. Justice is done 
to all concerned and this recital reflects credit to our Republic in respond- 
ing, when it did, with a heartiness, intrepidity, and resourcefulness which 
amazed our Allies and staggered our enemies. The terrific tension during 
the months of waiting between the close of the Montdidier-Noyon de- 
fensive and the beginning of the Champagne-Marne defensive, June 15 to 
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July, 1918; the wonderful display of the four companies of Pennsylvanians 
in the second battle of the Marne; the courage of the Thirty-eighth in- 
fantry as seen in the message of Major Rowe: “Am holding the line, and 
could do so indefinitely”; the enthusiastic cooperation with the Allies and 
the steadiness and calmness which so profoundly impressed the French; 
the cheerful, good-natured, and buoyant boys who were homesick, lonely, 
and complaining, but always ready to take risks and showing a noble 
carriage in spite of privations; the gallant record of heroism and hardship 
of the several divisions during the defensives and offensives; the unwav- 
ering confidence that the German line could be broken; the tragic casual- 
ties; the spirit that was put into the Allies, when the mud had entered 
into their souls and they were weary unto death with the dismayed pros- 
pect of a German march into Paris and the defeat of civilization—all this 
and much more are recounted in these stirring chapters. The detailed 
references to Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, the Argonne, Blanc Mont, the 
Marne, Belleau Wood will be read with deep interest, as these names are 
fragrant to the memory of stalwart souls. The chapters on “Auxiliary 
Arms,” “The Services of Supply,” and “Division Histories” will specially 
appeal to different classes of readers. Those who desire to witness the 
scenes of the more important battles will find suggestive information in 
the chapter on “A Visitor’s Guide to the Western Front.” 

A few sentences from the concluding survey are worth quoting. “Thus, 
on November 11, the greatest series of military achievements of the United 
States came to a close. With but few intervals, American troops had been 
in the line almost continuously since October 20, 1917. With the taking 
of Cantigny on May 28, 1918 (1917 is a misprint here and on page 72), 
began a long series of battles which increased in size and importance 
until, on the eve of the armistice, when practically all of the twenty-nine 
combat divisions were moving forward in one attack. The purpose of this 
was the capture of the German fortress of Metz, and the outcome was 
never for a moment in doubt. Germany, realizing that she was defeated, 
signed a most humiliating armistice rather than suffer defeat before the 
eyes of the world. But four months before, the German army had been 
almost at the gates of Paris. The bitter fighting which marked the four 
concluding months of the war can never be adequately described. The 
heroism and self-sacrificing devotion to duty of everyone in the Allied 
Armies alone made the result possible. There lie in the fields of France, 
Belgium, and Italy thousands of dead who bear mute testimony to the 
heat of the struggle. The infantry, artillery, and troops of other arms 
won in that one gigantic battle from the North Sea to Palestine, from 
Paris to Metz and Mons, the victory of the ages, and the record of their 
deeds will brighten through the years. Truly it was an infantry battle, 
for to the infantry fell the lion’s share of the casualties, the heartbreaking 
marches, and the terrible suffering. But with them suffered also the 
patient, efficient field artillery, and all the units of the combat divisions. 
However, the stoic heroism of the combat divisions would have been of 
no avail, had not the Auxiliary Arms and the marvelously efficient services 
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of supply supported their every need” (page 375). For specific illustra- 
tions the reader is referred to this sumptuous volume which will continue 
to be one of the standard authorities, telling of the participation of Amer- 
ican forces on European soil to secure victory over Germany for the ben- 
efit of the whole world. That benefit must surely be reaped in the near 
future on a scale commensurate with the enormous sacrifices. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Moments of Devotion. By Bruce S. Wricut. (The Abingdon Press. 
Price, 75 cents.) Fifty devotional meditations culminating in a brief 
petition make this an excellent handbook for the morning watch. Every 
Christian should accumulate a devotional library, and this will be a 
valuable addition. . 


Life and Letters of Paul. By Tuomas Carrer, D.D. (Smith & 
Lamar.) A very serviceable textbook for classes in Bible study, on the 
life, teachings, and work of the doctor doctorum of early Christianity. 
It very properly stresses the Pauline conception of the mystical union 
with Christ as the very heart of Christian faith and practice. 


Reminiscences of Daniel Bliss. Edited and supplemented by his 
Eldest Son (Revell, $2.25). What Dr. Hamlin was to Robert College, 
Constantinople, that Dr. Bliss was to the Syrian Protestant College, 
Beirait. Its graduates are found in Russia, the Sudan, Egypt, the Philip- 
pines, and throughout the Turkish Empire. Rustan Pasha, one of the 
governor-generals of the province of Mount Lebanon, once said to Dr. 
Bliss: “I do not know how much mathematics or how much history, 
philosophy, or science you teach at the Syrian Protestant College, but 
I do know this, that you make men, and that is the important thing. And 
I wish I had one of your graduates to put in every office in my province. 
I would then have a far better government than I have now.” Dr. Bliss 
was the founder and developer of this notable university, thirty-six years 
its president, fourteen years president emeritus, when one of his sons, 
the late Howard S. Bliss, was president. His autobiography is of the 
greatest value to all interested in the extension of the Kingdom of God 
in the Near East. 


A Philosophy of Play. By Lutrner Harsey Guuicx, M.D. (Associa- 
tion Press, $1.60). No subject needs to be better understood than that 
which is sensibly dealt with in this volume. The play instinct is com- 
mon to mankind, young and old; but not always has it been wisely devel- 
oped and directed. More has been said about repression and restriction 
than expression and exhibition. “Character is made predominantly during 
leisure hours.” The bearing of recreation on conduct and the relation 
of hygiene to holiness are well brought out in this wise book. 


A Greatheart of the South. John T. Anderson, Medical Missionary. 
By Gorpon Poreat (Doran, $1.50). This biography of a valiant soldier 
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of the Cross, whose career was suddenly ended through accidental drown- 
ing in the Yang Tze river, recalls the life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of Man- 
churia, who literally sacrificed his life to save thousands of plague-stricken 
coolies. Dr. Anderson was one of the most winsome personalities of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in North America. His work among the 
Colleges of Kentucky and the Carolinas is enthusiastically described by 
a kindred spirit. He went to China in 1916 and in the second year of his 
overburdened labors in the hospital at Yang Chow, he met with his 
untimely end. This memorial volume should stimulate many on behalf 
of foreign missions. 


Quiet Talks about Life after Death. By S. D. Gorpon (Revell, $1.25). 
Clear, forceful, persuasive, in harmony with the whole teaching of the 
Bible, these chapters bring comfort, utter warning, and summon to imme- 
diate surrender to God, in view of the ceaseless tragedy of death and 
the life of bliss beyond for those in Christ. Many questions troubling 
people are here answered with intelligence and convincingness, in the 
calmly reasonable manner familiar to all readers of Gordon’s books. 


The Case Against Spiritualism. By Jane T. Stroppart (Hodder and 
Stoughton, $1.50). Spiritualism. A Personal Experience and a Warning. 
By Coutson KerNaHAN (Revell, 60 cents). One of the most serious 
charges against spiritualism is that the name of Jesus is hardly ever 
mentioned by those who profess to bridge the gulf between the present 
and the future. Kernahan’s booklet touches the central weakness of this 
modern superstition, so incredible in an age of science. His conclusion is 
that, “spiritualism vulgarizes that which is holy, while adding to our 
knowledge no single word of real help or worth.” Miss Stoddart’s volume 
is a more detailed examination of the extensive literature on the subject. 
It was inevitable to mention learned names and to quote from many 
writers. The result is a readable and practical manual which offers guid- 
ance to the perplexed, who are tempted to dabble in things beyond their 
depth, only to find themselves in wandering mazes lost. 


Songs of Life. Edited by Cart F. Price. (Abingdon Press. Price, 
50 cents.) Professor George A. Coe in his work, The Spiritual Life, p. 219ff, 
acutely criticizes Hymnology from the psychological standpoint. His 
analysis shows that the emotional and introspective sides of the religious 
life are predominantly expressed in the songs of the sanctuary, with but 
slight lyrical expression of practical activities. That criticism, which was 
wholly just as to the Hymnal which he analyzed, is rather less applicable 
to the present Methodist Hymnal and is fully answered by this delightful 
song-book, edited by Professor Price, which is at once Christian, modern, 
and musical. It is a testimony to the transformation which the Cente- 
nary movement has worked in our church life. To throw out from our 
social devotional meetings the rag-time and doggerels which now debase 
them and introduce a singing book like this, would mean to many churches 
a new awakening of real spirituality, and a noble stimulus in the outward 
activities of the church. Those who absorb the spirit of these songs will 
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no longer be self-centered religionists but world-Christians who live and 
work in a Kingdom climate. 


The Case of Korea. By Henry Cuune. (F. H. Revell and Co. Price, 
$3.) The tragedy of the hermit nation, the dangerous domination of 
Japan, and the movement toward Korean independence are set forth in 
this volume with trustworthy statement of historic facts. Surely Japan 
owes it to the world to explain and owes it to Korea to carry out its 
pledge of the independence and territorial integrity of Korea, made many 
times in solemn treaties. Mr. Chung pays high tribute to the high charac- 
ter and diplomatic ability of Bishop Herbert Welch, of Seoul, commanding 
both the confidence of the Koreans and the respect of Japanese officials. 


Training World Christians. By Grieert LoveLanp. (Methodist Book 
Concern. Price, $1.25.) This is a handbook in missionary education, 
but it is also much more than that; it is a practical treatise for training 
the church in unselfish religious activities. It is rich in worth-while pro- 
grams for a serving church. We can only put an end to the pseudo- 
Christianity which has lasted for centuries without realizing the Kingdom 
of God in social, business, and political life, by developing the larger 
selfhood which shares the heart-break of our Lord over lost souls and a 
lost world. More useful than even clever manuals of church methods 
is such a program as this book will furnish to any pastor who wishes at 
once to educate his flock both in spirituality and service. It is both in- 
spirational and practical. 


John Wesley, Jr. By Dan B. Brum™itr. (Methodist Book Concern. 
Price, 75 cents.) The pastor who uses the handbook noticed above will 
see that the leaders of his young people’s society are furnished with this 
“story of an experiment.” It shows what a real modern minister can do 
in the “selective draft” of a bright Methodist boy, steering him through 
school, college, and in his life activities. Incidentally every form of 
Methodist benevolent, missionary, and educational work is featured in 
this charming religious romance. It is our youth whom the church can 
inspire to redeem “Main Street” from its sordid squalor and give the wider 
vision that will redeem our narrow provincialism by world service. Such 
problems as that of the alien, the Negro, and Latin America are woven 
into the story with no diminution of its narrative interest. Every Epworth 
League will do well to give a whole evening to the introduction of its 
members to this work. 


The Child—Its Relation to God and the Church. By Cart F. ELtz- 
HOLTZ. (Methodist Book Concern. Price, 50 cents.) This essay thought- 
fully sets forth the religious needs and possibilities of the child, from a 
biblical, psychological, theological, and ecclesiastical standpoint. One of 
the tragedies of individualistic Protestantism has been the neglect of child- 
hood. The world could be rescued in a single generation if the church 
should realize and utilize this supreme opportunity. The preacher who 
fails to make the child the primary and principal aim of his work is 
simply a slacker as a soldier of the Kingdom. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Religions of Mankind. By EpmuNp Davison Soper. New York: The 

Abingdon Press. Price, $3. 

In the Reading Course for September, 1918, we studied Religions of 
the Past and Present, edited by Professor James A. Montgomery, and 
The Religions of the World by Professor George A. Barton. In the side 
reading reference was made to The Faiths of Mankind by Professor Soper. 
This brief manual gave promise of much ability, and it was expected that 
the writer would produce a larger volume on his chosen theme. Here it 
is—a credit to the writer and The Abingdon Press. All things con- 
sidered, this is the best introduction to a study of the living religions. 
While Professor George F. Moore’s two volumes on History of Religions 
are more comprehensive, yet the preacher who desires to have a working 
knowledge of the ethnic faiths, in their relation to Christianity, will find 
Soper’s book meeting all his needs. The bibliography at the end of each 
chapter is quite select, and it is hoped that the preacher would consult the . 
books mentioned in these lists. 

Religion has always been the most absorbing study of men; but it is 
only in relatively recent years that adequate material in appreciable 
quantities has been made accessible. The discovery of the religious spirit 
in some of its finer forms outside Christianity at first staggered some, who 
thought of the non-Christian religions as anti-Christian, to be condemned 
and destroyed as enemies of the human race. The truly Christian atti- 
tude is scientific and sympathetic. It regards all religions as commendable 
struggles of the human spirit to become more experimentally cognizant of 
the Supreme Power on which man must ultimately depend and with which 
he can have communion. The Christian who appreciates other religions 
does not compromise his own faith but acknowledges how wonderfully 
it completes every form of faith. He is not a patron of religions, assum- 
ing the airs of pharisaic superiority, but the friend of all religions with a 
fraternal spirit courteously eager to point out wherein his own faith ad- 
vances beyond the expectations and achievements of all others. 

Such a view is obtained by the method of exact historical investiga- 
tion, which notes the processes of development of each religion from 
the past down to the present, and understands the divers threads of the 
woof, woven to produce a web of beauty or imperfection, as the case might 
be. Needless to say, the investigator should be fair, impartially weighing 
evidence and not making any exception for examination in favor of his 
own cherished religion. Our conviction that Christianity is unique should 
make us all the more hospitable to the light found elsewhere. Rather 
than detract from, it will make the more excellent the pristine glory of 
our confidence and lead us to exalt the Name that is above every name. 
It is gratifying to know that Soper has undertaken his investigation with 
the certainty of assurance that Christianity alone is providentially 
capable of meeting all human needs. He is therefore keen to appraise 
the merits while not overlooking the demerits of the religions examined. 

An interesting question, “Why do religions die?” was recently pro- 
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pounded for consideration by Professor J. B. Pratt in The Journal of 
Religion, for January. The national religions of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome, on which there are two chapters in Soper’s volume, have gone 
the way of all flesh. No mention is made of the dead religions of the 
Teutons and Celts. Did they all die a natural death or from violence or 
internal decay, or were they supplanted by others with more enduring 
qualities? Religions have flourished, became moribund, and _ then 
passed away; others in decay were bolstered up by external influ- 
ences, but they were only marking time in a state of senile stagnancy. 
Pratt’s question is not merely academic and some of the causes are in- 
cidentally discussed by him in his volume on The Religious Consciousness. 
This is a practical question and material for a discussion of it is found 
in Soper’s volume, in which he deals with the social, institutional, and 
national influences that weakened or strengthened the several religions. 
Such a comparative study of the religious spirit, in its manifold expres- 
sions, is of the most serious import to the preacher who is called upon 
to place Christianity in the stream of modern life, not as a barricade but 
as the bearer of human cargo to the City of God. 

The introductory chapter on “The Nature of Religion’ sets this uni- 
versal fact in its historical context. In many ways this is the best part 
of the volume. We may think of religion as a matter of the intellect or 
of the emotions, and contrast its individual with its social emphasis; 
or we may think of it in terms of worship or of the conservation of 
values. Note the names of the leading exponents of these several concep- 
tions and relate them. As a matter of fact, no single view of religion 
does justice to this perennial and vital function of life, and as to defini- 
tions, “the best we may do is to be always approximating a definition but 
never reaching it” (p. 17). What are the defects of the naturalistic 
explanations of religion, and why is it that we cannot assign its origin 
to fear or priestcraft or ancestor-worship? How is it related to the three 
stages of civilization and culture—tribal, national, universal; and what 
causes have made Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity inter- 
national faiths with a missionary outlook? 

It is an occasion for sober reflection that between one hundred and 
fifty-seven and one hundred and seventy-three millions of the world’s 
population live in a region “where fear holds sway,” because of their 
crude but controlling beliefs in spirits and demons. When it is further 
remembered that the fully developed religions emerged out of animistic 
cults, it becomes necessary that we should carefully study these early 
manifestations with their varieties and underlying similarities of faith 
and practice. Although primitive man believes in spirits he is not spirit- 
ual but far too materialistic. His inability to think consecutively makes 
his gods non-moral and the influence of his religion ethically negative 
(p. 63). The social and religious bearing of totemism and tabu, 
and the fact that ritual often precedes belief, are well discussed in the 
chapter on “Animistic Religion.” It need not scandalize us but should 
summon our best thought, to be told that survivals of animism are found 
in Catholicism and Protestantism. 
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These chapters furnish good material for a comparative study of 
sacrifice, prayer, and magic in religious worship. Another set of subjects 
calling for study and meditation has to do with the conceptions of im- 
mortality, eschatology, the Trinity, atonement, salvation found in the re- 
ligions of Egypt, Rome, and Greece and the mystery cults of the Orient, 
as well as the doctrines of transmigration in Hinduism, Karma in 
Buddhism, strenuous morality in Zoroastrianism, ancestor worship in 
China, Bushido in Japan. What have these ideas to contribute to Chris- 
tianity, and how might they be modified or supplanted by Christianity in 
the interest of a complete redemption of human life? We are surely on 
the threshold of larger consolidations made imperative by the extraor- 
dinary results of Christian missions and by the humiliating and en- 
nobling revelations of the world war. Professor Moore pungently states 
that “the Egyptians of later ages could learn but not forget—the most 
fatal of all disqualifications for progress” (Vol. I, 148). Are we justified 
in saying the same of modern Christians; if so, how might the more 
healthy attitude be cultivated? What shall we do with those who never 
forget and never learn? 

This is a gocd place to refer to the last chapter on “Christianity.” 
Our faith is rightly distinguished from others as being preeminently the 
religion of a Person, who exemplified in himself all the moral excellencies 
and spiritual perfections of his own doctrine (p. 133). The same cannot 
be said of Mithraism, the powerful! rival of early Christianity, nor of what 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn characterized as “founded religions and their 
founders.” There are many pregnant observations in this historical sum- 
mary of the rise and progress of Christianity, emphasizing the outstand- 
ing merits and shortcomings of the respective interpretations and appli- 
cations of the Christian message. In what way did the Reformation test 
of orthodoxy overlook the distinctive factor of Christianity, which is 
an immediate experience of communion with God through Christ? (p. 319). 
Why was early Protestantism slow in responding to the missionary im- 
pulse of the Gospel? Note what is said of the adequate basis of the appeal 
of Christianity to present day needs by reason of its personal, social, and 
universal notes (p. 328). 

We go back to the earlier chapters not to deal with them separately, 
but to state that each of the religions is expounded with such sufficient 
fullness as to give the reader an intelligent understanding of its par- 
ticular contribution to human welfare. In every case the discussions are 
brought up to date and reference is made to the energetic modern reform 
movements in Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, Shintoism, Judaism, and Mohammedanism. But at best these are 
frantic attempts to revive a dying light by accommodations to modern 
thought and life, due in large measure to contact with Christianity. The 
frequent exhortation to go back to the original sources, the admirable 
efforts to separate the chaff from the wheat, the imitation of Christian 
methods of propaganda, are really confessions of inability to encounter 
the rising tide of discontent and unrest among the adherents of these re- 
ligions. 
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It is no disparagement of any of them to declare that Jesus Christ is 
the only hope for all peoples. We should, moreover, not overlook or ignore 
the present crisis in Christianity. When we meet the situation calling for 
adjustment, it should be possible to disengage the eternal from its tem- 
porary accretions which cling like barnacles. When we further learn to 
use the instruments placed in our hands by science, criticism, psychology, 
comparative religion, and other departments of learning and practice, 
we shall go forward to make yet larger conquests of the mind, spirit, 
and will of mankind, that in all things Jesus Christ might have the 
preeminence. 


Sipe READING 


Freedom and Advance. By Oscak L. Josep. (Macmillan, $1.75.) I ven- 
ture to refer to Chapter X on “Comparative Religion” for much that could 
not be stated in this department for want of space. 

Is Christianity the Final Religion? By A. C. Bovuquer. (Macmillan, 
_ $4.) The problems raised by comparative religion are discussed in this 
volume with a comprehensive outlook. What were regarded as essentials 
by Christians of the middle of the last century have not ceased to be such 
although there are radical departures in externals. The practical diffi- 
culties raised by the progress of thought are serious, but they cannot de- 
tract from the unique excellence of Christianity, which Bouquet declares 
has not yet been superseded, nor are there indications that it ever will be, 
although the need for new formulations must arise from time to time. 
It is not necessary to agree with everything, to commend this very timely 
book which can be read with great advantage as a supplement to Soper’s 
volume. (Reviewed by Dr. Soper in this number of the Review.) 

For any information about books on subjects of interest to preachers, 
address this department, Reading Course, care of the Metrnopist Review, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscak L. JOSEPH. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


Excmer Ritey Diiie, D.D., for forty years a distinguished leader of 
California Methodism, now retired from active service, at his Golden 
Jubilee, September, 1920, was made Pastor Emeritus of First Church, 
Oakland, Cal., of which he had been fifteen years pastor. 

Harry F. Warp is Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, General Secretary of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service anil author of The Social Creed of the Churches, The 
New Social Order, etc. He is widely known as an apostle of social 
justice. 

Dantet Dorcuester, D.D., Ph.D., who received 201 votes for Bishop in 
1908, is now pastor at Westbury, Long Island, and author of The Sovereign 
People and other works. 

Kine D. Beacu, D.D., is successfully ministering to the First Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., the Cathedral Church of the 
Michigan Conference. 

The Rev. J. A. Scuaap is rector of the Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Bay City, Mich. 

Grorce Preston Mains, D.D., former Publishing Agent of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern, author of Modern Thought and Traditional Faith 
and other books, still usefully serves the church as Treasurer of the 
Episcopal Fund. 

Dr. BerTRAND MARTIN Trppte, the head of our Methodista Collegio in 
Rome, Italy, and of our missfon work in that fair peninsula, has been 
highly honored by the Italian government for distinguished service during 
the Great War. 

Dr. JoHN ALFRED FAauLKNeR, in the chair of Historical Theology at 
Drew Seminary, author of a great new book just published, Modernism 
and the Christian Faith, is admirably fitted to portray Luther at the 
Diet of Worms, in this 400th anniversary of that event of holy heroism. 

The Rev. James I. Barrnotomew, Methodist minister at Pawtucket, 
R. L, discusses a leading ecclesiastical problem from an expert stand- 
point gained by his membership on the Committee on Judiciary at the 
General Conference. 

In the Arena will be found clever sword play of the intellect by 
Dwicut M. Lowery, a Philadelphia lawyer, graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and the Rev. Harotp Paut Sioan, D.D., the Methodist pastor 
at Bridgeton, N. J. 

Grusepre PREZZOLINI is an Italian author and journalist, founder and 
editor of La Voci (Florence), author of Studi e Capricci, etc. About 
35 years of age, he has probably done more than any one else to bring 
out such young writers as Papini and the novelist Verga. As politician 
he strongly opposes the extreme nationalists and imperialists. As cor- 
respondent for the Foreign Press Service he contributes regularly to the 
New York Evening Post, and we hope occasionally to the Metrnuopist 
Review. Every Methodist should read his news sketch in our Foreign 
Outlook of a critical politico-ecclesiastical situation. Signor Prezzo.in1 
has an article in the Contemporary Review, June, 1921, on the Fascisti and 
the Roman Question which is an illuminating setting for this article. 

Among the contributors of appreciations of current literature in the 
Book Notices are Dr. Watitace MacMu tien, District Superintendent of 
the New York District, Professors Hewrrr and Sorer of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 





